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fo keep your 
private records 


ERE is an _ up-to-date 
method for keeping your 
personal accounts. It is 

easy, quick, and fun. 





Get your personal finances 
off your mind. Stop guessing 
and fussing. Try this new 
method—$ MY FINANCES $ 


revised. 


It will give you an instanta- 
neous picture of your financial 
affairs. Moreover, it will keep 
track of your insurance pre- 
miums, your instalment pay- 
ments—in fact, any financial 
matter that you call on it for! 


It has taken years of testing 
and investigation to create this 
unique method. There is none 
other comparable to it—in com- 
pleteness, flexibility, and ease. 


his new method will enable you 
fo make ouf your income tax 


quickly and easily 


OR the person who might 

waste a whole Sunday—or 
evenings—fussing and fuming 
with his Income Tax Return. 
Don’t do it. Save yourself that 
trouble. Get your personal, 
private affairs in perfect order 
with this approved plan. And it 
makes the keeping of your finan- 
cial records a genuine pastime. 


The entire plan is compactly 


Originator and Maker of the Largest 


] 





Loose Leaf Ring Book — Lies Flat! 


Susi 0 


Line of All Leather Ring Books 4 
and of the Famous FEATHERWEIGHT Fi ance S 


contained in a handsome Trussell 
Ring Book. It will readily slip 


into a desk, small table drawer, 
or travelling bag. 

Investigate for yourself. Ask 
your stationer to show you $ MY 
FINANCES $ revised. Note the 
exact name—the name with the 
dollar sign. If he hasn’t it in 
stock, he will order it for you. Or 
else you can send to us direct. 
Your money will be refunded if 
you are not satisfied. 


=< TRUSSELL S= 
MANUFACTURING Co. 
111 COTTAGE STREET 


POUGHKEEPSIE, ~~~N.Y. 
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The School of Hard Knocks 


Aids the Laboratories of Science 


HE truck of quality cannot 

be built on a drawing board. 
Neither the laboratory nor the 
shop alone can produce it. The 
task is accomplished only by 
sound experience, ripe engineer- 
ing, and practical skill—a combi- 
nation that comes of years of 
truck making. 


At the two large plants where 
International Trucks are manu- 
factured, every scientific test for 
quality and precision is a routine 
matter. All the knowledge the in- 
dustry possesses is expertly ap- 
plied. But these are not enough... 


Experimental models of stock 
construction must be tried and 
punished to prove out designs 
and materials. International Har- 


vester Truck manufacture has 
always embraced a strenuous 
policy of test and trial. A constant 
succession of trucks go to the 
testing fields to devote themselves 
to a life of violence in a school of 
hard knocks. 

The trucks in this service are 
sent at high speed headlong into 
embankments, plunging across 
railroad tracks, over hurdles and 


Ni 


INTERNATIONAL | 


ey 


The new Heavy-Duty models, sizes from 

2% to 5-ton, and the new line of Speed 

Trucks, ranging from % to 2-ton, arenow 

on view at 170 Company-owned branches 
in the United States and Canada. 





barriers, through ditches and up 
hills. They suffer tortures in axle, 
engine, clutch, and gears, brakes, 
bearings, wheels, and frame. 
Their drivers have learned pre- 
cisely how to submit every chassis 
member to hammer-like blows 
and to racking stresses and strains. 
Hours here mean more than years 
of ordinary service. 


The findings of this endless 
program of test and trial go back 
into the engineering laboratories 
and the shop, and so new and 
sturdier Internationals are born. 
Every owner of an International 
Truck owns greater transporta- 
tion value because of the high 
standards set for performance at 
the International plants. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. 


OF AMERICA 
(INCORPORATED) 





CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Odd Lots 

















number of shares in as many companies as you desire. 





you buy ten shares or a thousand shares. 





For safety, counterbalance your holdings—buy Odd Lots. 


Odd Lot trading is fully 
explained in our booklet F.374 


100 Share Lots 






Odd Lot trading furnishes you the means of buying the exact 


You will receive the same careful, courteous attention whether 
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New York Stock Exchange 
Members + New York Cotton Exchange 
National Raw Silk Exchange, Inc. 


Associate Members: New York Curb Market 
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fr Economical Transportation 


$ 
The COACH 9 f.0.b. Flint, Mich. 








The Outstanding Achievement 
of Chevrolet History 
-a Six in the price range of the four! 


Never before have Chevrolet dealers 
begun a new year in such an enviable 
commercial position. Not only were 
the last twelve months the greatest 
they have ever enjoyed—but in the 
coming months Chevrolet dealers can 
now offer the public one of the 
most remarkable automobiles in 
motor Car history . . . a Six in the price 
range of the four! 


From every standpoint, the new Chev- 
rolet is destined to win the greatest 
public approval ever accorded a Chev- 
rolet car. Its new six-cylinder valve- 
in-head engine offers greater speed, 
faster acceleration, iremarkable 
smoothness and fueleeconomy of 


better than 20 miles to the gallon. The 
full ball-bearing steering mechanism, 
adjustable driver’s seat in all closed 
models and new, quiet, four-wheel 
brakes assure remarkable ease of con- 
trol; and these notable qualities of 
performance are matched by the sur- 
passing beauty, the luxurious comfort 
and the inherent value of marvelous 
new bodies by Fisher! 


Consequently, the Chevrolet dealer is 
an unusually prosperous unit in the 
commercial life of his community— 
sound, progressive, responsible and 
on the road to bigger and better 
business! 


The Roadster, $525; The Phaeton, $525; The Coach, $595; The Coupe, $595; The Sedan, $675; 
The Sport Cabriolet, $695; The Convertible Landau, $725; All prices, f. 0. b. factory, Flint, Mich. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN, Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Why does 


WILLIAMS 


HEATING 


Listed as Standard by Underwrites’ Labora 0 ies 


dominate ? 












Whats the answer? 


ILLIAMS Oil-O-Matic is 10 years 

beyond experiment. More homes 
are heated by Williams Oil-O-Matic 
than by any other burner—architects, 
heating engineers and more than 80,000 
owners give it wholehearted endorse- 
ment. Oil-O-Matic had to be good to 
make good for 10 years, with move 
than 80,000 owners. That’s the reason 
for Williams Oil-O-Matic leadership. 


Ideal For Domestic or 


Commercial Heating 


Williams Oil-O-Matic is entirely auto- 
matic—turns itselfon and off—maintains 
even healthful temperatures you desire 
—unusually quiet—thrifty of economy 
fuel—dependable—easily installed in 
your present heating system, whether 
hot water, warm air or steam. 


Besides doing an unusually success - 
ful job of domestic heating, Williams 
Oil-O-Matic is meeting great favor as a 
commercial or industrial burner. Let our 
nearest Oil-O-Matician analyze your 
heating problems—phone him today. Or 
— clip the coupon below — mail it and 
let “Oil Heating At Its Best” tell you the 
complete story of Williams Oil-O-Matic. 


WILLIAMS OIL-O-MATIC HEATING CORP. 
Bloomington, Illinois 





Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corporation heres 
Bloomington, Illinois 

Please send me a copy of your booklet, ‘‘Oil Heating At Its 
Best.’’ Thank you. 
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L ooking 
eA head 


With the 
Forbes Editors 


T is the fancy of the moment to 
picture the wholesalers and the 
independent retailers shivering in ap- 
prehension at the competition for 
their business from the chain stores. 
This panic has been reflected in Con- 
gress and there is under way under 
the Brookhart resolution an inquiry 
which is to expose the lethal gas by 
which the chains are supposed to be 
able to asphyxiate their rivals for a 
share of the consumer’s dollar. 
Leaders of business have discussed 
with writers for Forses the ad- 
vantages of the chains, revealing 
their economic value, their benefit to 
the consumer and the reasons for 
their growth. Until now there has 
been lacking a champion of the older 
forms of distribution. In the next 
issue Neil M. Clark will contribute 
an interview with the head of a cor- 
poration who is most conversant with 
the needs of the small, independent 
merchant. He knows the _ whole- 
saler’s viewpoint, for the company 
has six huge warehouses, it conducts 
the greatest wholesale mail-order 
business in the world, and deals di- 
rectly with 250,000 retail merchants. 
Incidentally, he is a practical man 
who grew up with this $100,000,000- 


, a-year business and but recently be- 


came its president. His views as to 
the future of the independent mer- 
chant, how far the chain expansion 
can go, and the evolution of distribu- 
tion, will be as substantial a contribu- 
tion to the question of the hour as 
anything that has yet appeared. 


HAT is going on in Spain? 

American business men, who 
have been attracted of late to this 
one European nation that leaped 
ahead during the World War and is 
the cultural mother of the vast South 
American continent, want to know. 
We have been successful in obtain- 
ing a terse review of the economic 
and industrial situation as it is to- 
day in Spain, as well as a discussion 
of the political aspect of the dictator- 
ship that is now in effect, which will 
be of special value right now where 
plans are being made to reach the 
20,000,000 who live and toil in that 
nation. 

The survey is recent and was made 
in collaboration with one of America’s 
great banks. Such has been the pres- 
sure of trade and the zest for new 
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N Ov .. trucks 


with CH RYSLER smariness 
and dependability 


FARGO PACKET PANEL 
( Complete with Body ) 


195 


F.0.B. DETROIT 






Fo five years, the passenger 
car world has known the 
meaning of Chrysler reliability 
and Chrysler smartness; and now 
these surpassing qualities come to 
the business world. 


The new Fargo %-ton Packet 
and the new %-ton Clipper—first 
of the Chrysler-built trucks—are 
selling faster than they can be built. 
Heavier hauling fields later will 
have the Fargo in 1-ton, 1%-ton 
and 2-ton capacities. 


Economy in delivery and in haul- 
ing, actual profit for the house— 
these are the sole Chrysler aims 
in building commercial vehicles; 
and they are realized to the full 
in Fargo. 


The added measure of value—of 
economy and profit —in the Fargo 
Packet and Clipper is their char- 
acteristic Chrysler smartness, over 











FARGO CLIPPER SEDAN — ideal for sales- 
men, for merchandise display, for station wagon 
or bus serv:ce. Seating capacity can be provided 
for eight, with seats instantly removable to 
permit use of compartment for standard load. 








and above their sturdy reliability. 


Every business house having need 
of fast, trim delivery service owes 


it to itself to learn how this new 
Fargo service can be adopted at 
lower hauling cost per day and per 
mile. Any Fargo dealer will gladly 


demonstrate in your own work. 


4 4 4 


Fargo 2-Ton Packet Prices—Panel $795; 
Sedan $895; Chassis $545. Fargo %4-Ton 
Clipper Prices— Panel $975; Sedan $1075; 
Chassis $725. (Prices of the Fargo 1-, 11/2- 
and 2-ton trucks will be announced later.) 
All prices f. o. b. Detroit. Fargo dealers are 
in a position to extend the convenience of 
time payments. 


FARGO MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
(Division of Chrysler Corporation) 





FARGO 
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The Obligation of 


MAN 





INE to have the incentive of the finest 

family in the world; fine to do every- 
thing you can for their comfort and 
happiness; to plan and work and keep 
going ahead—but suppose the biggest 
thing you could do for your family is 
the one thing you haven’t done yet? 





The full obligation of a man to his 
family is never fully met until he has 
definitely taken care of the future; 
made sure of protection through ade- 
quate life insurance. You feel a won- 
derfully satisfying sense of security 
when there is a Provident Mutual Life 
Insurance Policy to guarantee the con- 
tinued well-being of those you love. 
































Calling a Provident Mutual Represen- 
tative, today, may be the first step to 
complete contentment of mind for you. 
If you do not know 
the address of the 
nearest Representa- 
tive, the Company 
will gladly supply it. 


















































Low Rate ~ Low (ost 


Provident ‘Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of PhiladelphiaPenna. 
Founded 1865 























© P.M.L I.Co., 1929 
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accounts that recent changes in the 
personnel of a number of our largest 
financial institutions are directly due 
to the expansion of our trade with 
Latin-America and with Spain itself. 

It is important for the American 
business man to know how much of 
the economic development of Spain 
has been in accord with our economic 
views and how it has been shifted to 
a course that may bring about diffi- 
culties due to governmental control. 
This article is scheduled for an early 
issue. 


VEN with the amazing trek to 

the cities a prepondering mass 
ot people still live on or adjacent to 
the farm. It is this which explains 
to some extent the interest shown in 
the article in which William Johnson, 
associated editor of Farm Life cham- 
pions as the first requisite for making 
good times permanent for the city 
man the bringing of prosperity to the 
independent farmer. 

The agricultural aspect of our 
economics is believed to be so vital 
to business that ForBes has obtained 
a signed article from the director of 
a mass farming movement, who is 
utilizing modern accounting, selec- 
tion of genuine farmers, adequate 
financing, and new machinery to 
demonstrate that even under present 
conditions farming can be made to 
pay. He visualizes also that farm 
values are on the upgrade and will 
reward those who have been able 
to weather the strain of the last ten 
years. 

It may be that the farm problem 
can be met by the same methods that 
have brought leisure and prosperity 
in the wake of the manufacturing 
process. It may be that the American 
farmer’s rugged independence cannot 
withstand the pressure of the changes 
that have brought about the chain 
stores. It is a subject of diverse 
opinions and the different views will 
be carefully presented. 


AUL CLAY, economist and vice- 

president of Moody’s Investors 
Service, has contributed a_ note- 
worthy article in which he traces the 
development of the investment trust 
back to the great financial and 
economic advances of this age. Just 
as the dug-out and the caravel were 
the forerunners of the clipper and 
the steamship, and the stage coach 
and trolley car were the harbingers 
of our swift transportation methods 
of this day, so he traces from the 
time the New York Stock Exchange 
was first organized in 1817, the evo- 
lution of the still little understood 
investment trust. 

Not until the Civil War did we 
take the first great step toward the 
modern capitalist system and thereby 
prepared the way for the latest cor- 
porate and financial creation in which 
the public is investing its surplus 
funds—the investment trust. 

Mr. Clay is optimistic for the 
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DNway from the noise of the Loop? 


Who can calculate the cash value of a quiet office? 
No tug boat will ever blare beneath the windows of 
the Palmolive Building «= No elevated trains will 
rumble by—nor cinder-belching locomotives = In- 
stead, motor coaches, motor cars and taxis, rolling on 
rubber # In this building is peace and quiet = Health- 
ful day-long daylight on all sides—thanks to its modern 


set-back construction = Clear, dustless skies = Rising 
head and shoulders above its neighbors, many floors 
command magnificent views of lake and city — inspi- 
ration to clearer thinking, better work = Many notable 
firms have already chosen the Palmolive Building for 
these reasons, as well as for its accessibility, tenant 


services and prestige = Write or wire the Agents today 


PALMOLIVE BUILDING 


- $919 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE. AT WALTON PLACE <- 
ROSS & BROWNE Renting and Managing Agents BO East Jackson Rivd. 
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Noise-worn 
nerve-sick! 


The tension, speed and noise of 
modern office routine... the stac- 
cato clatter of typewriters, hum 
of conversation, jangle of tele- 
phones, scuffling of feet, slam- 
ming of desks and file drawers... 

These harsh sounds wear down 
even the strongest constitutions. 
They waste energy, strain nerves 
and destroy concentration. 

But their distracting effect can 
be greatly reduced, for acoustical 
engineers have perfected Acousti- 
Celotex, a noise absorbing fibre 
tile that subdues disturbing 
reverberations and echoes. 


Acousti- 





In all types of offices everywhere 
Acousti-Celotex is bringing en- 
joyable quiet ... is providing 
new working efficiency. Acousti- 
Celotex is easily applied to the 
ceiling of any room, and can be 
handsomely decorated. 

For further information on 
this remarkable noise-absorbing 
tile send in the coupon below 
for the Acousti-Celotex book, 
**Less Noise—Better Hearing’’. 
The Celotex Company, Chicago, 
I!linois. In Canada: Alexander 
Murray & Co., Ltd., Montreal. 


CELOTEX 





FOR LESS NOISE — BETTER HEARING 





The word 


CELOTEX 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
fs the trademark of and 
indicates manufacture by 

The Celotex Company 

Chicago, Ill. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
645 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Forbes—2-29 


Please send me your free Acousti-Celotex book, 
**Less NoisemBetter Hearing.”’ 
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growth of this means of pooling sav- 
ings and safeguarding investments. 
Possibly the rate of growth may slow 
down a bit but he will explain in the 
next issue why, in his opinion, this 
latest product of financial America, 
will become a dominating factor in 
our stability and will attempt to jus- 
tify his view, that it is the outstand- 
ing achievement of post-war finance. 


DWARD HUNGERFORD, au- 

thority on railroads, will con- 
tribute an article in an early issue, 
on the amazing developments of our 
railroads, brought so dramatically to 
public attention by announcement of 
vast plans for electrification and for 
co-ordinating the bus with rail trans- 
portation. 

The Pennsylvania took the lead in 
“harnessing the plane to the iron 
horse.” Soon the New York Central 
had made a trans-continental airplane 
connection. Then came the announce- 
ment by President Atterbury that the 
Pennsylvania would electrify its 
entire system from New York to 
Philadelphia. Then the New York 
Central made public its plan for 
electrifying its main line from Grand 
Central Terminal to Buffalo. 


AILROAD executives are being 

propelled like the rest of us by 
the need for still more speed and 
efficiency. Their high mark of pas- 
senger travel was reached in 1920, 
when 1,235,000,000 passengers were 
carried. The figures decreased steadi- 
ly until in 1927 it amounted to only 
&30,000,000. Short trips decreased 
and passengers traveled longer dis- 
tances. 

The motor bus was cutting in. The 
National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce estimates that there are 
now 92,000 busses in operation. Last 
year they carried 2,500,000,000 pas- 
sengers. 

The railroads saw the handwriting 
on the wall. What they are doing 
to meet this competition Mr. Hun- 
gerford will relate. Shippers partic- 
ularly will be interested. 


IRACLE AMERICA, as re- 
vealed in four articles in suc- 
ceeding issues of ForBEs, is a 
portrayal in succinct and readable 
form of our new society. Its publi- 
cation has aroused the attention of 
educators, students and business men. 
The latter have been the most appre- 
ciative for their minds are closest 
to the facts of the system we are 
living in. They have felt the im- 
pact of the events that the author 
Mr. Javits has reviewed in his swift 
narrative of our economic life. They 
are interested in preparing themselves 
for the changes that will come. 
Succeeding chapters will appear 
from time to time which will bring 
right up to the present his study of 
the Machine Age. 
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for fresh economic conquests 

as they have not battled since 
the beginning of this century when 
mammoth industrial mergers were 
the rage. 

In practically every great industry 
epochal struggles for domination are 
being strenuously waged. In process 
of creation are organizations of mag- 
nitude wholly without precedent. 
Unless President Hoover should un- 
expectedly interfere, this far-reaching 
movement will doubtless prove the 
outstanding feature of 1929. 

What do we see? 

J P. MORGAN & COMPANY, 

e the most influential interna- 
tional banking house in the world, 
has openly entered the public utility 
lists by forming a holding corpora- 
tion which is expected to accumulate 
stock and a voice in leading power 
and light companies stretching all the 
way from the Canadian border to 
Washington or farther South. Other 
interests of the largest caliber like- 
wise are aggressively 


. MERICAN giants are battling 


16 


Foresees 


11 


Battles 
by Giants 


for Supremacy. 


Trade Doing Well 


vestment trust headed by unusually 
influential financiers and industrialists 
and having a capital structure cap- 
able of being expanded to unprece- 
dented figures. Reports are current 
that negotiations are either under 
way or contemplated by the strofigest 
oil companies to absorb other big 
concerns and the probability is that 
most of these contemplated deals will 
be carried through. To strengthen 
their grip, aggressive producing and 
refining companies are now eagerly 
forming or buying up filling stations 
to insure them a larger outlet. 
Thus far, colossal railway consoli- 
dations have been frustrated by the 
obstructive tactics of the Interstate 
Commerce Commision. Under the 
Hoover regime, however, ambitious 
railway leaders hope to receive more 
encouragement in their merger plans. 


The Van Sweringens, whose consoli- . 


dation aspirations are the most ambi- 
tious of all, have enlisted J. P. 
Morgan & Company to organize a 
special corporation for their various 
large holdings of rail stocks, and 


Wall Street is indulging in visions of 
Van Sweringen developments on a 
grander scale than any yet outlined. 

Anaconda Copper, already raised 
to leadership by Chairman John D. 
Ryan and President Cornelius F. 
Kelley, is energetically reaching out 
for further power over production, 
distribution and consumption. How 
far it may go, it were difficult to 
foretell. That it will attain in its own 
field a rank commensurate with 
U. S. Steel and General Motors in 
their fields, may be accepted as 
certain. 


HE strongest motor companies 

are, almost without exception, 
branching out either through origi- 
nating entirely new, additional lines 
of cars, or through taking over other 
companies—General Motors, Chrys- 
ler, Studebaker are outstanding ex- 
amples. 

This same trend towards expansion 
and absorption by powerful com- 
panies is operating in the canning 
industry, the chain store field, the 

mail - order business, 





corralling utility prop- 
erties. The prospect is 
that by the end of this 
year the bulk of the 1 


TOTAL FARM CROP VALUES s» US. 
1915-1928 in Billions ¥ Dollars. 7 


the baking industry, 
department stores, 
banking, newspaper 





utility business will 


have been gathered in- - 





to relatively few 
hands. 


Signs are appearing 49 





that equally moment- 
ous concentration of 
control will be wit- 
nessed this year in the 
oil industry. The for- 
mation of an export 
‘ssociation, along the 
lines of the copper 
industry’s export 
body, is in itself 
significant. So is the 
flotation of an oil in- 
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publishing, the motion 
picture industry, office 
appliances, the rubber 





industry, the chemical 
industry, dairy prod- 








ucts, etc. 
Speaking broadly, 
-| business has done 


very well since the 
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turn of the year. 
Stock speculation is 
running not far from 
one hundred per cent. 
ahead of a year ago, 
but quotations have 
shown irregularity 
rather than sustained 
strength. 
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Since 1831, THz Cana Bank of New Orleans has _ 
watched that city grow to the towering world-mart of * ’. 
today. Now, nearing the close of its first hundred ~ 
years, strong, steady, sound, experienced, with Pan- 
American prestige, it is ready for its second century. 


Already the vision of New Orleans’ Tomorrow is < % 
being realized. Already the trend of National and." ~ 
Southern commerce is turning rapidly through the gates 
of the city, an indication of the progress that New 
Orleans and the South may expect in the next century. 


NEW ORLEANS : ee a : 
1831 THE CANAL Bank is steadily increasing its tributary 


territory ;,its prestige; its clientele; and its own compe- 
tence to deal with the vaster problems that will rise 
and be coped with in the future. 


Capital and Surplus Over $9,000,000.00 


Send for our NEW ORLEANS BOOK, which outlines an in- 
teresting side of the South’s Commercial Progress since 1831. 


Te CANAL 


BANK AND TRvuST Co. 
of New Orleans 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 












What 
Has Made 
America 
Prosperous? 


The Machine, Workers’ Credit, 

Power, and the Automobile, 

Among Giant Factors—Why 
Miracle America 
Abandoned Thrift 


By Benjamin A. Javits 
in collaboration with 
CHARLES W. WOOD 


Synopsis 


Industrial statesmanship that can 
bring order out of chaos, end 
unemployment amid plenty, 

a narrative of the Sher- 
man Law folly, 
has preceded 


MERICA underwent no po- 
litical changes as a result of 

& the war, but in no country on 
earth has the life of the average 
citizen changed more radically since 
the historic Summer of 1914. 

In Russia, there was a political 
earthquake. Not only was the Czar 
shaken from his throne, and the 
whole royal line exterminated, but the 
institution of private property was 
officially overthrown and a dictator- 
ship of the proletariat established. 
Nevertheless, the Russian masses 
went their peasant way; and within 
a few years, the proletarian govern- 
ment was inviting capital to come 
into Russia and making concession 
after concession to private business. 

This was as complete a political 
revolution as the world has ever 
known. All that a mere change in 
authority could accomplish was ac- 
complished. Labor was made hon- 
orable and idleness a crime: and a 
Red Army, fanatically devoted to 
Communism, proved to be in every 
way as efficient as military force has 
ever been. 

But it could not establish Com- 
munism. It could not even estab- 
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lish a high standard of living. It 
could seize and hold the machinery 
of production. but it could not make 


that machinery run. Authority and 
force could see to it that the workers 
received the full product of their toil 
—beyond and above the cost, of 
course, of sustaining that authority 
and force—but they could not make 
this full product amount to very much. 
Within a few years, the Communist 
leaders themselves saw this. What 
was lacking, they said, was _ tech- 
nique. If only they could develop 
American methods they said, the 
revolution might be won. 

In America, meanwhile, there was 
no thought of a revolution. There 
was nothing but a revolution. The 
workers were living a life that work- 
ers never lived before. They were 
riding in automobiles. They were 
building beautiful homes, with elec- 
tric lights and hot and cold water 
and luxurious modern plumbing. 
They had all sorts of electric appli- 
ances in these homes, too; and even 
if there were no servants, there was 
little drudgery. 

It did not seem to matter now 
whether they lived in the city or in 
remote hamlets. If they lived in the 
country, they motored frequently to 
the towns; and if they lived in the 
cities, they and their families, by the 
same luxurious method, spent their 
week-ends and their holidays in the 
the great wide open spaces. In either 
case, they were likely to dress well. 
It was difficult often to tell a mill 
worker from a bank president, and 
a restaurant waitress could easily 
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pass for a society debutante. White 
collars lost their special significance. 
Daughters of the workers wore silk 
stockings and followed the styles in 
frocks and millinery quite as nat- 
urally and nonchalantly as did the 
young latlies of Park Avenue. The 
laborer listened to the opera or to 
Kreisler at home in his undershirt. 
It was difficult, in fact, not to 
keep up to date. The moving pic- 
tures may have been somewhat lack- 
ing at times in dramatic quality, but 
audiences were never left in doubt 
as to what the well-dressed woman 
wore nor as to the rules of polite 
society. Movie heroes might fall 
into totally unnecessary rages, but 
they never used the wrong fork. 


HROUGH the movies, also, it 

was possible to visualize world 
events, and as homes by the million 
were equipped with radio sets, a 
sense of contact with the outside 
world altered everybody’s point of 
view. Provincialism was sloughed 
off. The old individualism all but 
disappeared. The events depicted 
might not be significant. They 
might consist of a royal pageant in 
some reactionary realm where roy- 
alty still survived, and the address 
over the radio might be a fervent 
plea for old-time Americanism, old- 
time morality, or old-time religion. 
But the fact that these messages 
were coming in the way they came 
outweighed their propaganda con- 
tent. This was a new world. This 
was a world in which everybody 
could keep in touch with everything, 
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in which there was no such thing as 
isolation any longer, even at the 
North Pole, and in which everybody 
seemed to be mysteriously related to 
everybody else. 

These were new times and every- 
body felt it. The passion for new- 
ness swept everything before it. A 
new generation of young folks even 
developed new and shocking moral 
standards with their new and shock- 
ing styles of dress. The latest music, 
the latest dance-step, the latest wise- 
cracks and the latest slang—the fact 
that they were the latest seemed to 
constitute full justification for them, 
according to the latest way of looking 
at things. 

“Madness!” cried the moralists. 
“Materialism!” cried the ministers. 
But the tide swept on. 

What had brought about all 
this change? It had come, ap- 
parently, in the wake of the 
war, but America’s part in that 
war was not devastating to 
America, and yet she had 
changed in many ways more 
fundamentally than any Euro- 
pean society had. 

Germany had exiled her 
Kaiser and had become a Re- 
public. She had passed 
through starvation and had 
eventually revived her indus- 
trial life, and she had devel- 
oped a_ great Communist 
Party, so radical and revolu- 
tionary in its philosophy that 
even the Socialists were every- 
where alarmed. But she had 
not developed a much differ- 
ent way of living. However much 
“Germany” prospered, her workers 
remained poor. They also remained 
a working class, and even if they 
looked up to other classes with bit- 
terness now, they still looked up to 
them. 

England had gone so far in its 
protest against the old order as, on 
one occasion, to establish a Labor 
Government. But there were no rev- 
olutionary changes in English life. 
The old standards, in the main, still 
held. The old respect for authority 
remained. No matter how hard the 
times, British laws were enforced 
and British customs were kept up as 
usual. The workers might declare 
their right to ride in automobiles but 
they did not ride in them. In 
America, the workers did not think 
of the automobile as a right; they 
thought of it as a necessity, if they 
were going to keep up with the 
times. 

Italy may be cited as an extreme 
example of post-war change; bu’ 
when these changes are analyzed, 
they will be seen to be due in the 
main, to a not entirely successful at- 
tempt to “Americanize” Italy. 

Doubtless it was the war which 
most clearly marked the change be- 
tween the old order and the new in 
America, and the old order, if you 





will, and the new disorder. But the 
change can not be explained in terms 
of war alone. 

America did not “get rich out of 
the war.” America got rich, to be 
sure, at the very time that the war 
was impoverishing Europe, and was 
able therefore to finance both the de- 
struction and the reconstruction in 
the way she did. But the war was all 
outgo and no income. Since war 
creates nothing, it could have no 
other results; and tnere are 
many keen students of the situ- 
ation who believe that the money 
which America loaned the Allies 
will not and can not be re- 
turned. 

At any rate, it has not been re- 
turned, and the hope that it may be 
is not the thing which now makes 


MERICA is rich because the 
purchasing power of her people 
has been enormously increased. With 
mass production a new era began, 
orders piled up fast, yet not fast 
enough, so the instalment method of 
payment was 
buying, like most things which turned 
out to sound advantage, started be- 
cause business needed it. Workers, by 
consenting to “mortgage their future,” 
have developed the prosperity of 


invented. 


which America boasts to-day. 


Amierica rich. America is rich be- 
cause, in acdition to her great na- 
tural resources and the vast augmen- 
tation of her industrial machinery, 
she has undergone a development in 
which the purchasing power of her 
people had been enormously in- 
creased. 

What were the determining factors 
in that development? To answer 
that question, it is necessary to go 
back to the events recorded in the 
preceding article. 

Was this development due to the 
Sherman Law? Obviously not. The 
Sherman Law, while it eventually 
permitted large combinations, worked 
as often to prevent the co-ordination 
of the industrial mechanism, especial- 
ly of the smaller units trying to 
effect harmony through their trade 
associations. 

Was it due to the protective tariff ? 
Those who believe that “competition 
is the life of trade” will logically 
answer no, for the purpose of such 
a tariff is to eliminate competition. 
But when ancient theories collide 
with new economic situations, we 
must not look for too much logic, 
and the fact is that those who be- 
lieved most devoutly that foreign 
competition would destroy us_ be- 
lieved, quite as devoutly, that we 
would likewise be destroyed if we 
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did not keep up a free-for-all fight 
among ourselves. 

The writer is making no argument 
here against the protective tariff. It 
is his opinion that the tariff is a 
technical business problem which 
can not be solved by town-meeting 
methods, any more than the problem 
of how to build a bridge could be 
subjected to popular vote. But it 
must be obvious, even to protection- 
ists, that the tariff per se did not 
produce our new prosperity. The 
prosperity was most evident, in fact, 
in those industries which cared least 
for the tariff, and it was absent from 
the textile and other industries 
which were protected by the highest 
schedules. 

Was our prosperity, perchance, 
due to our American form of gov- 
ernment? Positively no. It is 
impossible to review the facts 
and reach any such conclu- 
sion. We may produce many 
things here more economically 
than they are produced in 
other countries, but govern- 
ment is so protected by checks 
form of government, even 
though we hail it as the best 
form yet devised by man, 
must be recognized as very 
expensive. 

‘There is a theocy, to be 
sure, that our form of govern- 
ment is so protected by checks 
and balances that it can not 
do any very silly things. Even 
if the people are wrought up 
to hysteria, and the House of 
Representatives bows to the 
storm, there is the sedate Senate to 
fall back upon. And even if the 
Senate should concur in some piece 
of legislative folly, the President 
holds the right, after mature delib- 
eration, to veto it. And even if the 
President’s veto be over-ridden, do 
we not still have the Supreme Court 
in its super-wisdom to see that noth- 
ing really harmful to the body politic 
shall result ? 

No, we do not. Some naive busi- 
ness men, even in Big Business, still 
imagine some such situation. But the 
fact is that the Supreme Court con- 
sists of nine eminent but decidedly 
human lawyers, who split five to 
four on crucial problems quite as 
easily as any nine less eminent law- 
yers would be likely ta do. The man 
who selects them is also a very fal- 
ible person. He does not know, and 
he is in no position to know, how 
really wise they are, and is likely to 
select them because they are emi- 
nent. 

If the law is one which they do 
not like, it binds them and their de- 
cisions just the same. The fact that 
it opposes prosperity is immaterial. 
The crucial question is one of 
whether the law is constitutional, and 
there is nothing in the Constitution 
to forbid the passing of unwise laws. 

There is another prevalent theory 
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of American economic su- 
periority which should not be 
overlooked ; that is, that it re- 
sulted from our superior ra- 
cial stock, particularly from 
the fact that this country was 
“Anglo-Saxon.” 

But there was no such fact. 
America was much more 
prosperous than England and 
the strictly English colonies, 
but not nearly so Anglo- 
Saxon. Her purest Anglo- 
Saxon communities, in fact, 
were the last to partake of 
this prosperity. These were 
the hill sections of the South. 

No, none of these things 
give us any key to American 
prosperity. American pros- 
perity resulted, in the first 
place, from the fact that labor 
was hard to get, and the con- 
sequent fact that American 
manufacturers naturally 
turned their attention to the 
adoption of labor - saving 
methods. 


HIS prosperity took a 
great leap forward in 
the decades immediately pre- 
ceding the war as a natural 
culmination of this labor-sav- 
ing tendency. Six distinct de- 
velopments may be mentioned, 
but each was but a part of 
this labor-saving process and 
can not be understood except 
in that connection. They 
were: 
1. The development of the 
“trusts.” 


2. The “Taylor system” 
and the new theory of indus- 
trial engineering. 

3. The advent of the auto- 
mobile and Henry Ford. 

4. The rise of the electric 
power industry. 


5. The abandonment of 
the ancient practice of thrift. 

6. The expansion of credit 
particularly by the much ques- 
tioned instalment plan. 

None of these things was 
brought about by law. The 
“trusts” developed, in fact, 
in spite of all that the law and 
public opinion could do to 
stop them. For they were 
more economical. They could 
produce more, with less cost 
in human labor, than hun- 
dreds of competitors, fighting 
each other at every turn, could 
possibly produce. 

It was their intention, no 
doubt, thus to obtain a mon- 
opoly which would enable 
them to charge high prices 
and mulct the consumer for 
all that the traffic would bear, 
but it is not intentions which 
concern us now. It is how the 
process actually worked out. 
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These trusts employed la- 
bor-saving machinery. They 
were so convinced of its ad- 
vantages, in fact, that they 
shocked European investiga- 
tors by the nonchalant way in 
which they would scrap mil- 
lions of dollars of obsolescent 
machinery in order to install 
the latest methods, with seem- 
ingly little thought of vested 
interests. But they did not 
understand the whole indus- 
trial principle involved. It re- 
mained for a simple engineer 
to explain that. 

Engineers in those days 
were considered “mere techni- 
cians,” much as we would 
speak of a person as a “mere 
politician” to-day. In those 
days, politics, not technique, 
seemed to be the important 
thing. Technique, of course, 
was necessary; but we looked 
for leadership, not to the man 
who learned by laboratory 
methods just how things hap- 
pened to happen, but to the 
man whose opinions struck us 
as being brilliant. 


REDERICK W. TAY- 
LOR, by _ laboratory 
methods, discovered that labor 
was being wasted frightfully, 
even in plants where the very 
latest labor-saving machinery 
had been installed. He did 
not have any opinion on the 
matter. He just figured it out 
with a paper and pencil and a 
stop-watch. 


He discovered, for one 
thing, that a machine, no 
matter how up-to-date it is, 
produces no wealth when it 
is not running, and the ma- 
chines, even in the best-regu- 
lated industries, only ran a 
fraction of the time. 

If they could be made to 
run all the time, he said, they 
could produce much more 
cheaply, and the product could 
be sold for much lower prices. 


Employers of the day were 
not interested as they are now, 
in lower prices, except as a 
means of underselling their 
competitors. They did not 
know, yet, that it was to their 
advantage to make prices as 
low as possible anyway, so 
that a larger market would be 
reached. Taylor, Gantt and 
other masterminds of engi- 
neering perceived this clearly, 
but they were “mere techni- 
cians.” Business men adopted 
their tactics, however, because 
they wanted to get the best of 
their- competitors or because 
other business men adopted 
them and they were thus com- 

(Continued on page 46) 








By B. C. Forbes 


EW ENGLAND, 
N guilty perhaps in mod- 

ern days of living too 
much in its glorious past, has 
bestirred itself and taken a vow to 
achieve an equally glorious, if not 
more glorious future. 

The New England Council, com- 
posed of the most progressive men of 
affairs in the six New England States 
has pledged itself to raise $900,000 
to be spent during the next three 
years to stimulate and facilitate the 
attainment of that goal. 

Dr. A. Lawrence Lowell, president 
of Harvard University, the oldest 
going organization in the United 
States, recently declared that it called 
for a higher type of brain to recog- 
nize, formulate and clearly present a 
problem than to work out the solution 
of a problem. 

Owen D. Young, now recognized 
as a business statesman almost with- 
out a peer, has won his fame largely 
by being able to sift the contentions 
of disputants and get them to agree 
upon the definite problem, or ques- 
tion, to be settled—that was exactly 
the method he persued when he 
handled in masterly fashion the ex- 
tremely complicated reparations prob- 
lem and evolved the Dawes Plan. 


HE problem confronting New 
England is now rather clearly 
understood. 

Briefly, New England must discard 
policies and practices which fitted 
ideally into old times and old condi- 
tions, but which are not applicable to 
modern conditions, to the new indus- 
trial age ushered in by the twentieth 
century. New England needs new 
conceptions, new ideas, new methods. 
New England’s unmatched wealth of 
static capital must become dynamic 
capital. Dead hands must give place 


to live hands and live brains, since 
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Energize Six States 
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What New England Needs 


to Regain Leadership 


dead hands and dead capital lead to 
dead businesses. 

Invited to address the annual con- 
ference of the New England Council, 
which was attended by five New 
England Governors and a thousand 
influential delegates, I ventured to 
describe frankly how New England 
impresses outsiders like myself. 


VISIT many parts of America. Go 

to the Middle-West, the Far-West, 
or even the South, and the citizens 
tell you enthusiastically of what they 
are doing and of the still greater 
things they plan to do. Go to New 
England, and you are told from 
morning to night about past achieve- 
ments, about historic places, and es- 
pecially about the venerable age and 
blue-bloodedness of this, that and the 
next family you meet. Forefathers 
are worshipped as nowhere else out- 
side of Japan. 

Once on a visit to Boston I heard 
such endless talk of the ancient 
glories of the city and of illustrious 
ancestors that, as an introduction to 
a luncheon speech, I related the story 
of the irritable diner in the restaurant 
who testily summoned the waiter and 
demanded to know what had been 
put in front of him: 

“Tt’s bean soup, sir,” said the 
waiter. 

“TI don’t give a hoot about what it 
has been; I want to know what it is 
now,” exclaimed the indignant diner. 

Too many New Englanders of the 
present generation have manifested 
greater pride in the past than faith 
in the future. 

That past was, indeed, worthy of 
all due veneration. New England 
raised men, giants, in those days. 





New England men, New England 
capital, pioneered. New England 
blood and New England brains de- 
veloped great industries at home and 
fared forth to achieve notably in 
other fields, both inland to the West 
and on the Seven Seas. 

The nineteenth century was the 
century of individualists. New Eng- 
land begot individuals of distinction, 
individuals who built up one-man en- 
terprises rarely matched elsewhere. 
New England mastered production. 
Into New England’s products were 
built not only skill and quality but 
integrity, solidity, character. 

Wealth was the reward, great © 
wealth. This wealth made possible 
education, culture, all the finer things 
of life. New England, indeed, be- 
came the center of art, of science, of 
music, of artistic homes and beautiful 
buildings, of genuinely aristocratic 
society. 


Bu wealth often proves self-de- 
structive, especially inherited 
wealth, of which New England pos- 
sesses a greater relative amount than 
any other section of America. Wealth 
tends to breed aloofness, exclusive- 
ness, distaste for the rough-and- 
tumble of pioneering. Wealth, too, 
breeds conservatism, standpatism, re- 
actionism. These lead to ruts and 
ruts often deepen into graves. 

New England conditions in recent 
years suggest that the self-destructive 
germs inherent in wealth have germi- 
nated. Too large a percentage of 
New England’s money has been in- 
active, not active; asleep, not wide- 
awake; dormant, not dynamic. It has 
been too largely trusteed, its use and 
employment governed from grave- 
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yards. New England, indeed, has be- 
come the happy hunting-ground of 
the bond salesman, the market par 
excellence for commercial paper and 
for bank acceptancces. 

Thus New England wealth is cau- 
tiously invested in the most con- 
servative of securities and collateral. 

Instead of being overrun with 
salesmen of gilt-edged securities, New 
England in the old days was sending 
out her salesmen, directly and indi- 
rectly, to market her products. Her 
wealth then was put into new enter- 
prises and applied to the development 
and expansion of existing enterprises. 
New England had its coat off, busily 
engaged in creating new wealth. In 
recent times New England has been 
content too often to lie back and live 
off the wealth then created and now 
trusteed. 


OT only so, but inherited wealth 
and its resultant conservatism 
so lulled and dulled the spirit of ini- 
tiative, of enterprise, of goaheadness, 
that New England plants for the most 
part continued to produce the same 
old lines of goods. Dominated 
mainly by age, comfortably circum- 
stanced financially, they were not con- 
stantly on their toes, eagerly alert to 
conceive and design and produce new 
and original merchandise. Why take 
risks, why think up changes, why un- 
dergo strenuosity when father’s or 
grandfather’s or great grandfather’s 
will had provided amply for all 
wants? 

Meanwhile, other—especially the 
younger—sections of the country 
were progressing impressively. Newer 
industries passed New England by— 
no part of it became a towering mo- 
tor manufactur- 
ing center or a 
towering radio 
center or a tow- 
ering motion pic- 
ture center or a 
towering aircraft 
center or a tow- 
ering electric in- 
dustrial center. 

New England 
likewise failed to 
achieve aggres- 
sive leadership in 
a vital economic 
evolution under 
way since the 
World War. 
Business supre- 
macy used to de- 
pend mainly 
upon production. Business supre- 
macy came to depend mainly upon 
effective distribution, successful sell- 
ing. That New England lagged in 
forceful salesmanship and in its twin 
brother, advertising, was natural and 
logical because selling and advertis- 
ing have been developed most pow- 
erfully by younger men, not by the 
types commonly in control of New 
England concerns. 

All this drove many of New Eng- 
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land’s ablest young brains to seek 
opportunities where the pace of prog- 
ress was fast, where age was not 
everywhere in the saddle, where ini- 
tiative and enterprise and daring were 
not frowned upon, where new ideas 
were welcomed, where nepotism did 
not bar the path to promotion. No- 
body advised, “Go to New England, 
young man.” 

Said one keen, industrious, am- 
bitious young New Englander to me: 

“Our enterprises and institutions 
are nearly all headed by old men of 
wealth, mostly inherited. New ideas 
annoy them. They want to take life 
easily. They have enough money. 
They don’t choose to work hard. 
They don’t want to be bothered. I 
have made up my mind to strike out 
for New York, as I am not a mem- 
ber of any of the New England royal 
families.” 

New England’s one-man and one- 
family enterprises suited the last cen- 
tury. That was the age of individ- 
ualists. 

Times have changed, but New 
England has not sufficiently changed 
with them. 

Modern industry and modern busi- 
ness are pulling away from the one- 
man or one-family scale of opera- 
tions. The individually-owned unit is 
being merged into the corporation, 
littleness is giving way to bigness. 
Organizations consist of teamwork- 
ers. Nepotism has been dethroned 
by efficiency. Promotion goes to the 
brightest brains, not to the bluest 
blood. Gray hairs are not preferred 
to youth endowed with gray matter. 

The necessity for employing the 
best obtainable brains for originating 
new advertising and selling ideas, for 
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conceiving and creating new markets 
for combatting inter-industrial com- 
petition, is recognized in most sec- 
tions. High salaries are being sup- 
plemented by a share of the profits 
thus created. 

Here, again, New England has not 
taken conspicuous leadership: in pro- 
fit-sharing. New England for the 
most part has clung to the old habit 
of keeping all profits within the fam- 
ily circle. Relatively few outsiders 
are offered partnerships or profits. 
Yet the industrial history of America 
has proved that the most monumen- 
tal successes have been achieved by 
those broad enough, far-seeing 
enough, liberal enough to share pro- 
fits. 

John D. Rockefeller, the most not- 
able of America’s originators of Big 
Business, wisely bound to him the 
most promising of his young asso- 
ciates by making them partners. An- 
drew Carnegie did exactly the same 
thing. When Charles M. Schwab 
took hold of Bethlehem Steel, he se- 
lected ten of the most likely youngish 
employees and made them partners. 


HICH of all the enterprises in 

the world has become the great- 
est earner of profits? It is the enter- 
prise which has become the very fore- 
most sharer of profits, the General 
Motors Corporation. In the last five 
years more than one hundred of its 
leading men have become millionaires 
or multi-millionaires, thanks to a pro- 
fit-sharing plan which has worked out 
ideally for its beneficiaries and the 
stockholders. 

Once I asked Cyrus H. K. Curtis 
(a New Englander, by the way) for 
a suggestion as to how Forses could 
be improved. 
His reply caused 
me to say that 
we couldn’t af- 
ford to spend the 
money his sug- 
gestion would 
entail. Then he 
enunciated this 
piece of wisdom: 
“You must not 
think only of the 
cost of a thing. 
You must con- 
sider what the 
expenditure will 
bring in return.” 

New England 
now realizes that 
it has not been 
spending enough, 
for, as already stated, the New Eng- 
land Council has just decided to raise 
and spend $900,000 in the next three 
years. Says Dudley Harmon, execu- 
tive vice-president of the Council: 

“The New England Sales Plan is 
organized to present New England to 
itself and to the rest of the country 
in terms of its assets and advantages. 
Under the plan, New England’s as- 
sets and advantages have been ar- 
ranged in two groups to attain four 


John S. Lawrence 
Treasurer 
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objectives. The four objec- 
tives are, first to attract 
visitors and residents; sec- 
ond, to creat goodwill for 
New England products and 
increased confidence in their 
quality, both within and out- 
side of New England; third, 
to stimulate expansion of 
existing industries, to en- 
courage new industries, and 
to bring industries estab- 
lished elsewhere into New 
England; and fourth, to in- 
form, inspire, and energize 
New England. 

“The four objectives can 
be gained, it is believed, by 
establishing squarely in pub- 
lic recognition throughout the 
entire country two proposi- 
tions. These are, first, ‘New 
England is a good place in 
which to live, to work and to 
play, and second, ‘New Eng- 
land makes quality prod- 
ucts.’ ” 

New England has diagnosed the 
problem to be solved. That, accord- 
ing to Dr. Lowell, is the first and 
hardest task. The solution is now to 
be undertaken. 

As I see it, these steps would con- 
tribute to the “New England, For- 
ward!” movement : 

1. Let age, no longer spurred by 
necessity or ambition, give young 
blood greater responsibilities, greater 
opportunity, greater authority. 

2. Do away with nepotism. 

3. Establish profit-sharing, at least 
for executives, and thus stop bleed- 
ing New England of its best young 
brains. 

4. Cease worshipping the past to 
the exclusion of concentrated efforts 
on building a still greater future. 






Judge Your Advertising 
By NORMAN BRUCE 


HE salesmen were waiting im- 

patiently to start out with the 
new line. Suddenly there appeared 
from his office the head of the whole- 
sale house. In his right hand he 
carried a drawing for a street car 
card. He stood before the group and 
without a word held up the drawing. 
The attention and interest of each 
salesman was evident. They accepted 
his gesture as an invitation to criti- 
cise—and how they criticised. 

The colors seemed crude and quite 
impossible to one. Another said that 
the lettering looked “punk.” Still 
another insisted that the trade-mark 
had been tampered with. Such de- 
structive criticism would have upset 
many a man, but it had no effect on 
this advertiser. 

Thanking them for their interest 
he strolled back to his office and in- 
structed the artist to complete the 
sketch. 








Where’s the Smoke from the Chimneys? 


Te artist’s gloomy picture 
of New England’s main 
industry does not reflect her 
other thriving plants — mak- 
ing tools, clocks, watches, 
silverware, cutlery, and many 
others requiring skill in the 
use of fine precision tools. 
New England gained 266 
plants and 7,587 workers in 
1927 in spite of the textile 
depression. 


5. Release as much capital as pos- 
sible from the clutch of dead hands 
and direct it into constructive 


channels, calculated to revive indus- 


“My advertising,” he explained 
later, “has been my baby for twenty- 
five years. I have studied it from 
every angle,—copy, art, media and 
the like. By virtue of the money I 
have spent, I claim to be something 
of an expert. Every time I show 
anyone else in the place advertising 
material that is in preparation they 
also assume the attitude of experts, 
become critics and assume that as 
critics they must find fault. However, 
that gang out there always amuses 
me. Whenever I am in need of re- 
laxation, I go out there and let them 
rave.” 


F a business is to be accepted as 

the reflected shadow of a single man 
or group of men, and if the advertis- 
ing of that business is intended to 
express the business as such men see 
it, they must act on their own im- 
pulses and reactions whenever adver- 
tising is under consideration or find 
themselves in a constant mental 
muddle. 
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trial and commercial activity. 

6. Develop a new vision of 
the new economic era. 

7. Discard old methods, 
old practices, old products no 
longer profitable. 

8. Offer sufficient rewards 
to attract the ablest selling 
and advertising talents in the 
country. 

9. Spend more money on 
selling forces and on print- 
ers’ ink—even though this 
may at first hurt the in- 
grained spirit of New Eng- 
land thrift. 

10. Study the possibilities 
of mergers, to give New 
England enterprises of mag- 
nitude comparable with the 
largest elsewhere. 

11. Spend more freely on 
research; if possible, estab- 
lish cooperative research or- 
ganizations. 

12. Without sacrificing the 
traditional New England 
quality, devote more attention to 
style, to color, to beauty, to artistic 
attractiveness of products—this ap- 
plies with peculiar force to the tex- 
tile industry. 

13. Strive to become a greater fac- 
tor in. the newer industries—if neces- 
sary, by investing in them capital now 
invested in non-New England secur- 
ities. 

14. Endeavor to earn a reputation 
for a larger measure of the demo- 
cratic cordiality of the West and 
other progressive sections towards 
visitors and newcomers. 


15. Enthrone brains and abate an- 
cestor worship. 


New England can _ re-establish 
notable leadership. I believe it will. 
But it must bestir itself. 


Business Courage 
By JOHN DALEY 


EN years ago this man could 
number his business friends by 

the dozens. To-day he is a business 
outcast. To all outward appearances 
he was a man to be trusted. He pos- 
sessed affability, geniality and whole- 
souled spirit of good fellowship, but 
under the surface, he was a business 
coward. If he had to meet a prob- 
lem that might involve a temporary 
loss, he avoided the issue by failing to 
meet apointments or by side-stepping 
responsiblity. He never made a busi- 
ness arrangement without a mental 
reservation to disown the plan if it 
failed to meet his expectations. 

Real business men are men of 
courage. There come times when 
they must face losses and disasters, 
and unless they accept them like 
men, they degenerate. 

It is easy enough to accept success 
gracefully, but it takes a man to smile 
at misfortune. 
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P. MORGAN is a devotee of 
J eart. If he were forced to choose 
between wealth and his books and 
art treasures he probably would 
choose the latter. 
This became evi- 
dent to Wall 
Street newspaper 
inen a few years 
ago when they in- 
spected the J. P. 
Morgan library 
as the guests of 
Mr. Morgan him- 
self. The financier, usually cold in 
manner, threw off his diffidence like 
a cloak when he began to exhibit first 
editions and original manuscripts 
gathered from the ends of the earth. 

He was as enthusiastic as a boy, 
and when he dispiayed the original 
manuscript of Milton’s Paradise Lost 
his naturally sunny disposition came 
to the fore. Then it was that the 
newspaper men realized that they had 
not known the real J. P. Morgan at 
all. They chatted with him like 
schoolboys and finally went home 
feeling that he was “a jolly good 
fellow.” 

So is it of many of the “big men” 
of Wall Street. Their position in 
life forces them to don an armor of 
coldness where, as a matter of fact, 
they are as friend!y beneath as the 
corner grocer or the next docr neigh- 
bor. 


DOLPH ZUKOR, the film mag- 

nate, received his education in a 

free pubic night school in New York. 

“Read the newspapers,” advised 

his teachers. With his alert interest 

in his new environment, he needed no 
such advice. 

In those days, John L. Sullivan 
was in his glory, writes Will Irwin in 
his life of Zukor. Adolph learned 
from the newspapers and the other 
apprentices what this glory meant. 
Boxing had become a craze with the 
boys of the East Side. One evening 
after work, Adolph put on the gloves 
in a corridor of the factory witn 
another boy of about his own age and 
size. He got, of course, a fine trim- 
ming; and the rest of the apprentices 
laughed. Thereupon he set himself 
to study the art. When his wages 
rose and he paid back his arrears of 
board to the house, his first extrava- 
gance was a pair of boxing gloves. He 
practised constantly—in the corridors 
of the factory, in the backyard of the 
Blau house on Ninth Street, even in 
Tompkins Square near by. He was 
in that flyweight class not yet recog- 
nized by the authorities; always he 
must box with bigger boys, making 
up with agility, speed, and cleverness 
what he lacked in bulk. 

One of his opponents had a pretty 
trick which Adolph much admired. 
Instead of parrying blows always 
with his gloves—as was then the 
crude fashion—he twisted his head 
sidewise and let his opponent’s fist 
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go harmlessly past his ear. Adolph 
practised that trick, and the appropri- 
ate, useful counter to the face. Hav- 
ing no expert instructor, he formed 
the habit of ducking always to the 
right. Ina year or so he had started 
a beautiful cauliflower on his left ear. 
Years later, when appearances began 
to have their uses in his life, the sur- 
geons did their best to prune it down; 
but that ear still has a curious, flat- 
tened extension. 


NDERWOOD ELLIOTT 
FISHER published recently a 
most gratifying statement of its busi- 
ness, along with the announcement 
of the discharge 
of all bank loans. 

One co-worker 
wrote Philip D. 
Wagoner, presi- 
dent of the com- 
pany, a fitting line 
of personal felici- 
tation in_ long- 
hand. Whereupon, 
the president of this typewriter coin- 
pany immediately came back with the 
reply: 

“Many thanks for your longhand 
note in regard to U. E. F. results. 
Our boys have certainly done a pretty 
good job this year, and I accept your 
congratulations on their behalf.” 





EAN MATHEY, a partner of 
Dillon, Read & Co., joined the 
banking firm when it was known as 
William A. Read & Co. He began 
in the usual capacity of selling bonds. 
On his list was a man named Theo- 
dore Schmidt, a wealthy retired 
baker. Mr. Mathey experienced con- 
siderable difficulty in selling bonds to 
this prospective customer and was at 
his wits’ end because he had offered 
him over a period of time the very 
choicest securities on the firm’s list. 
Finally one day in despair after 
being turned down, Mr. Mathey 
asked the prospective customer some- 
what pointedly, “Would you mind 
telling me just what kind of a bond 
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you really would like to purchase?” 

Schmidt, after a moment’s thought, 
took off his pince nez and looking at 
the young man gruffly replied, “An 
8 per cent. bond guaranteed by God 
Almighty.” 

At this point of the negotiations, 
Mathey replied, “Very well, sir, that 
is a rather large order, but we will 
see what we can do to fill it.” 


Apparently Mathey was successful 
in meeting these exacting specifica- 
tions, for it was not long before he 
made his first sale of securities to 
Mr. Schmidt, who as time went on 
became one of Dillon, Read & Com- 
pany’s best customers. 


OLLINS RANDOLPH, honor- 
ary president of the Stone 
Mountain Memorial, is persistent. 
The day after the inauguration of 
President Wilson 
a Georgia Sena- 
tor walked into 
Mr. Randolph’s 
hotel room in 
Washington and 
handed him a 
watch, engraved 
“Joseph Bauer— 
Atlanta.” “Some- 
one picked this up where the crowd 
was thickest during the ceremonies,”’ 
he explained. “You like to solve 
things like this. Suppose you take the 
watch and return it to the owner.” 
Randolph put the watch in his 
pocket and promptly forgot all about 
it. A few days later he came across 
it and handed it to one of his assist- 
ants with instructions to look the 
man up in the city directory and 
notify him. Investigation disclosed 
no man of that name. 


The case began to take on inter- 
est. Mr. Randolph took the watch 
to a jeweler who had done business 
in Atlanta for many years, hoping 
he might unearth a clue. 

“It has been carried by a railroad 
man, I'll tell you that,” the jeweler 
announced. Then with his magnify- 
ing glass he checked the serial num- 
ber and the year of purchase. Then 
he recognized the engraving as his 
own work, but he could not re- 
member the purchaser. 

Randolph carried his inquiries to 
railroads and dictated a circular letter 
to two hundred station agents within 
fifty miles. Finally a letter from an 
agent in a small town stated that 
Joseph Bauer had been a brakeman 
on their line for about two years. 

It was to a very much mystified 
young man that Randolph handed 
the watch to some weeks later, with 
this explanation: “You had your 
pocket picked during the inaugura- 
tion ceremonies in Washington, 
while you were in the vicinity of F 
Street. This watch, which your 
father bought in 1899 from John 
Smith, jeweler, and later gave to 
you, was part of the loot. Here it is.” 
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Are Stock Market 


Averages 


Misleading? 


By E. G. Rich 


O present day records of the 
De: markets—the so-called 

averages and their graphic por- 
trayal—serve to lead or mislead the 
investing public? Do they give a true 
or a distorted view of the activities 
of the markets in stocks and bonds? 
What significance does the average 
investor attach to the fact that the 
averages have moved up two points 
or ten, or down one point or five? 
Does he bear in mind the level from 
which such movements started and 
does he differentiate among various 
levels ? 

One economist, at least, believes 
that he does not and that the averages 
and the charts by which they are 
graphically shown, consequently, mis- 
lead investors more often than they 
direct their thinking into right chan- 
nels. Gage P. Wright, president of 
The Business Economic Digest, a 
weekly summary of economic opin- 


ion, asserts that the present method 
of showing the trend of the stock and 
bond markets by means of averages 
is unsound in the fundamental fact 
that it deals with absolute, rather 
than relative, changes in price. 

“It is in their failure to grasp the 
significance of relative changes that 
those of the public who venture into 
Wall Street most often go wrong,” 
said Mr. Wright. “How often, in the 
subway or on the street, do you hear 
some man remark to a companion: 
‘By George, the averages went up five 
points to-day. There must have been 
a hot market downtown.’ 

“It may, indeed, have been a ‘hot’ 
market, but there is nothing in such 
a movement of absolute prices to in- 
dicate it. Of course, any session of 
the stock exchange which sends the 
averages up five points, is apt to have 
been a lively one but it would have to 
be twice as lively to send them up 


The continuous line is an index of stock market prices plotted in the 


usual way on the “absolute” sale or in actual dollars per share. 


The bars 


in the lower half of the chart represent monthly changes, the white 
scale, shaded bars on the 


bars on the “absolute” 
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GPRESENT Graphs Do 

Not Give the Pub- 
lic the Most Significant 
Relative Changes, Says 
Analyst—Ten Years 
Stock Movement Is 


Contrasted 


from a level of 10 as to move them 
the same distance from a base of 200. 

“A five point move from 100 repre- 
sents a change of 5 per cent. A simi- 
lar move from 200 represents a shift 
of only 2% per cent. Does the aver- 
age investor think of this? He does 
not. With him a five point move is a 
five point move and the basis doesn’t 
matter.” 

Mr. Wright calls attention that 
stock market averages are independ- 
ently computed and published by vari- 
ous newspapers, brokerage houses 
and investment services. In all partic- 
ulars, except the one complained of 
by Mr. Wright, they are put together 
with the most scrupulous care. The 
lists of issues composing the aver- 
ages are under constant observation 
and, if a stock moves widely out of 
line with its usual selling range, it is 
customary to replace it with a security 
more in harmony with the general 
level of the other issues represented 
in the list. In the same way account is 
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taken of the breaking up of a stock 
by means of conversions and the dis- 
tribution of rights so that the aver- 
ages are kept as nearly mathematical- 
ly sound as it is possible to keep 
them, always excepting the fact that 
absolute and not relative changes are 
recorded by them. 

Yet it is the relative change rather 
than the absolute, which Mr. Wright 
believes to be truly significant in esti- 
mating the possible future activity of 
a market. Charts are shown here de- 


at a glance, the month of unusual ac- 
tivity or change. At the same time 
it is enabled to compare the relative 
importance of these movements. 

For example, take the month of 
November of the last year which 
saw the averages rise to a level slight- 
ly above $290. This is the highest 
point ever attained by this series of 
averages or any other series and it 
represents a relative increase for the 
preceding month of practically 13 per 
cent. This is almost a record relative 


Average of stock market prices for the last ten years charted on the 


> 


“relative, 


or percentage, scale. Note the smoothness of this chart, as 


compared with the same chart plotted on the ordinary, or absolute, scale. 
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whether we deal with monthly, week- 
ly, or daily figures. Let us refer to 
the chart and, for the moment, con- 
fine ourselves to the last five years. 
It will be seen that the actual aver 
ages have moved steadily ahead ovea 
a range of approximately 190 points. 
yet the relative month to month 
change throughout this period has 
been consistently within 15 per cent. 

“Take, for instance, the month of 
December, 1924. The advance of the 
averages over two months was 16.5 
points from a level of 104 in October. 
Relatively this was an advance of 
about 15.2 per cent. From February 
to April of 1926, however, another 
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vised by Mr. Wright to illustrate his 
point. 

The single line, dotted to indicate 
monthly intervals, is the graphic por- 
trayal of a well-known series of stock 
market averages, plotted by months 
for the ten years 1919 to 1928 in- 
clusive. The scale may be read as 
points or as dollars since, in this case, 
these are the same. Around the zero 
line are grouped a series of oblong 
boxes in black and white, and in black 
alone. There is a box for each month. 
The heights of the white spaces rep- 
resent the actual changes in points 
of the monthly averages, a gain being 
recorded above the zero line and a de- 
cline below it. The heights of the 
black spaces indicate the relative 
changes from month to month. 


OTH white and black heights are 
read from the same scale, the 
whites being expressed as points. or 
dollars and the blacks as percentages. 
Thus, for February, 1919, the aver- 
ages were actually 2.3 points, or $2.30 
above the averages for January. This 
is recorded by the white boxes which 
rise to the 2.3 line on the chart. Rela- 
tively, the February averages were 
2.8 per cent. higher than the January 
averages. This fact is portrayed by 
the height of the black oblong which 
rests on the 2.8 line of the chart. 
Inspection of the chart will show 
that this method of recording the ac- 
tual as well as the relative changes 
from month to month has the great 
advantage that the eye can see, almost 


change between any two months, as a 
glance across the chart discloses at 
once, yet the same glance shows that 
in May of 1919 the relative change 
in the average was almost as great 
as the change between October and 
November last, although the actual 
change in 1919 represented a differ- 
ence of only 12 points, a rise from 
93.51 to 105.50 as compared with a 
movement from October to Novem- 
ber of from 257.1 to 290.3. 


NE more word of explanation 

may be necessary to make the 
reading of this section of the chart 
entirely clear. Where the box is alto- 
gether black it will be understood that 
the relative change was exactly equal 
to the actual change so that the black 
box, superimposed above the white 
box, completely. covers it. It will be 
noted too that no box appears for the 
months of June, 1922, and Septem- 
ber, 1923. This is because there was 
no change in the average between 
those months or a change so trifling 
that it could not be recorded. It may 
be worthy of note that while the ac- 
tual averages in the ten years under 
consideration have covered a range of 
220.50 points from a low of 69.80 in 
July, 1921, to a high of 290.30 last 
November, the month to month 
changes never exceeded 33.2 points 
and the highest relative change re- 
corded is about 13 per cent. 

“These are monthly figures,” ex- 
plained Mr. Wright, “and were used 
simply because they were at hand. 
The same principle holds true 


two months’ interval, the average de- 
clined 17.5 points to 144.8, but the 
relative change was only about 11.1 
per cent. 

Early last year the advance in one 
month from February to March was 
15.1 points to 214.5, but the percent- 
age increase was only 7.6. Most strik- 
ing of all was the movement from 
October of last year to November 
when the averages scored a rise of 
more than 33 points, though the rela- 
tive increase was less than 13 per 
cent. 

“It may be too drastic to suggest 
that the present method of recording 
averages be abandoned, but I do think 
the investor and speculator would be 
better served if the actual figures al- 
ways had presented with them the 
relative changes. Indeed they might 
be saved from drawing positive mis- 
information from the records, as I 
am sure they often do now,” is the 
conclusion of Mr. Wright. 





Nobody has any right to find life 
uninteresting or unrewarding who 
sees within the sphere of his own 
activity a wrong he can help to rem- 
edy, or within himself an error he 
can hope to overcome.—Charles H. 
Eliot. 


* ® * 


Despise not any man, and do not 
spurn anything; for there is no man 
that has not his hour, nor is there 
anything that has not its place— 
Rassi Ben Azal. 
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ORCES unseen and _ “most 
times little understood move 
men from place to place. 

When forty years ago the boy, Oakes 
M. Plummer, emigrated from Maine 
to Oregon he made a move that was 
to bring into existence what is now 
the world’s largest permanent live- 
stock show, held annually at Port- 
land, the financial capital of his 
adopted State. Its roof covers ten 
acres and houses 5,000 purebred 
livestock exhibits brought there by 
notable men from all over America 
who believe in the propagation of 
purebred stock. The attendance 
averages 115,000 to 130,000 persons. 

It all came about merely because 
the Plummer boy, shortly after his 
arrival in Oregon, got work at the 
Portland stockyards, stuck to his job 
and liked it. Thirty years later he 
became builder and manager of the 
Pacific International Livestock Ex- 
position. How has he done it? The 
question has puzzled many _ ob- 
servers. 

Well, Plummer did it in the age- 
old way that men achieve things; by 
dreaming, by hardship and toil, by 
taking blows and coming back for 
more. He knew the men he was deal- 
ing with. The livestock game is 
played in the open, by leather-necked 
men who reckon with forces that re- 
main unchanged by legislation. Only 
methods of transportation have 
changed. 

From the torrid sun of the Rio 
Grande to icy Winters of the Can- 
adian border the ways of nature are 
the same to-day as when Duncan 
MacLean in 1860 brought the first 
purebred Merino sheep to Oregon. 
He went to Vermont, bought 500 
sheep and started afoot Westward. 
He wintered the flock in Illinois, fer- 
ried across the Mississippi River at 
Burlington and the Missouri at 
Council Bluffs. Following the Old 


7... world’s largest 
permanent stock 
exhibit is the culmi- 
nation of one man’s 
dream—Special trains 
take aristocrats to 


By Charles Hyskell 
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Oregon Trail, swim- 
ming his sheep across 
streams, traveling 
mostly at night because 
the sore-footed sheep 
refused to walk in day- 
light hot sands. In the 
turbulent Snake River 
at Olds Ferry, Idaho, 
many of his sheep were lost. Undis- 
turbed by Indians, who then didn’t 
know what sheep were good for, he 
at last reached the dalles of the Co- 
lumbia with 250 sheep. He had been 
seven months on the trail. 

The cattle and sheep business in 
the Far West is less than 75 years 
old, the interval since Duncan Mac- 
Lean’s adventure. It grew to the 
rank of big business. And yet it 
nearly always is entered by the door 
of small beginnings. I know a chap 
out Oregon way, an Irishman named 
John Kilkenny, who grew up by 
hard knocks and presently found him- 
self working as a section hand on 
the O. R. & N. Railway. He saved 
enough money to buy a few sheep 
and a piece of land. To-day his sheep 
and cattle number many thousands 
and he pays taxes on 85,000 acres. 

Bird Rose came a poor boy from 
a Missouri farm and made his way 
to a place among the cattle kings. 
He followed the business forty 
years and now resides at Eu- 
gene, Oregon. He was familiar 
with the details of buying long- 
horn steers in Old Mexico and 
Texas and trailing them to rich 
ranges of the far Northwest. 
He knew the cattle trails from 
the Rio Grande to Dakota, 
Montana, Oregon. He learned 
and well the game of buying 
three and four-year-old steers 
in Sonora for six bits, $1.50 
Mex., and moving them in herds 
of 4,000 head to Billings, Miles 
City, Whitefish, grazing them 





Ferdinand R. Bain, 
utility operator, whose 
La Lomita, Cal., herd 
is famous 
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in Pacific 


a season there and shipping them to 
Eastern markets. These cattle, after 
traveling 4,000 miles, came as prime 
beef on the Chicago market and 
brought $30 a head. 

In Harney County on the high- 
lands of Eastern Oregon the cattle 
of Swift & Co. roam on a hundred 
thousand acres known to pioneers 
as the French-Glenn ranch. French 
and Glenn were types of the old 
West. They were far-seeing, per- 
haps somewhat ruthless as was the 
vogue in those days, securing title 
to watered areas and so controlling 
outlying range until their holdings 
embraced a vast domain. They were 


successful and inseparable until 
French met death by the bullet of a 
buckaroo. The lands passed to 


other holders. In this county an- 
other veteran, William Hanley, still 
ranges herds on his Double-O Ranch. 
In the same region the Pacific Live- 
stock Company has acreage running 


Elbridge A. Stuart’s 

world noted, Holsteins 

are bred at his Car- 
nation farm 
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well up into six figures. Driving the 
tops of their Eastern Oregon herds 
overland to abattoirs at San Fran- 
cisco they have been able to water and 
bed down nightly on the company’s 
own lands. The journey is a thou- 
sand miles. 

William Pollman, of Baker, Ore- 
gon, is one of the governors of the 
Twelfth district, Federal Reserve 
Bank. In early days he became 
prominent in range cattle operations, 
handling thousands of cattle an- 
nually, and finally developed two 
Eastern Oregon banking institutions 
that took his full time. He was or- 
ganizer and first president of the 
Oregon Cattle and Horse Raisers’ 
Association, formed to fight cattle 
rustlers and horse thieves and to pro- 
mote the interests of a pioneer indus- 
try. He is now a vice-president of 
the Pacific International. 

Hardship? The pioneer stockmen 
had little else for their entertainment. 

James C. Penney 

made a gift of $10,- 


000 for boys and 
girls livestock clubs 


tana, 
tractor, 
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Livestock Show 


A. B. Cook, of Mon- 
railroad 
is a noted 


breeder of Herefords 















They thrived on _ it. 
Many of them now fac- 
ing the sunset are liv- 
ing retired lives in the 
cities and towns. More than a few 
lie in lonelier places where the Fall 
grass fades and tangles over their 
sleep. 

Characterization and atmosphere 
of the old West may seem extran- 
eous in to-day’s story of a modern 
institution, because these men and 
their pioneer contemporaries dealt 
with range stock, not purebreds. But 
they formed the background. They 
built the cradle, one might say, for 
the purebred livestock business. The 
time came when their great herds 
and flocks required improvement 
that could be brought about only by 
use of thousands of purebred bulls 
and rams. This need opened the 
door for the purebred stock busi- 
ness, out of which grew the Pacific 
International Livestock Exposition 


con- rector 


EN who 

have taken 
time from their 
business to en- 
ter purebred 
livestock shows 
as an outlet for 
their boyish 
love for the 
farm and cattle. 


Foremost 
J. C. Penney’s Gr. 
Ch. Guernsey bull 

















William Pollman, di- 
Portland Fed- 
eral Reserve, 


pioneer stockman 











Resolute 





Oakes M. Plummer 

—sponsor of per- 

manent livestock 
show 





as it stands to-day. 
Its gates swing 
only for the pure- 
bred, the aristocrat 
of the animal kingdom. 

This year’s entries came from all 
over America, with exceptions in 
Southern States. Some of the East- 
ern exhibitors combined their ex- 
hibits in a special train over the 
Northern Pacific Railway which ran 
on passenger schedule, making dem- 
onstration stops on the way to en- 
able farmers to view the stock. 

From New York came J. C. Pen- 
ney’s Guernseys and from Kansas 
the Guernseys from the Glencliff and 
Ransom Farms. William Larsen’s 
Guernseys came from Wisconsin; 
George Heyl’s horses from Illinois; 
Wood & Son’s milking Shorthorns 
from Michigan; Fairfield Farm 
Ayrshires from Kansas; Chase 
Brothers’ sheep from South Dakota; 
W. G. Miles’ sheep from Wiscon- 
sin ; Crandall’s sheep from 
Michigan ; and from Iowa 
came Singmaster’s Per- 
cherons, Jones Farm Bel- 


gians, Fogelman’s and 
Callender’s Shires and 
Anderson’s Clydesdales. 


Hazlett’s Herefords came 
from Kansas, as did Dan 
Casement with a carlot of 
fat steers that won the 
blue last year. 

Among Brown Swiss 
cattle in the dairy classes 
were Mooney and Larra- 
bee’s large herd from 
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Fort Dodge, Iowa. They were heavy 
winners in the judging. 

In Ayrshire cattle in the dairy 
classes were Shannon Bros., of 
Cloverdale, British Columbia, and 
Adam Seitz & Sons, Waukesha, Wis- 
consin, all bringing large herds of 
prize winners. 

In the Holstein dairy classes there 
are forty-six groups 
from Idaho, California, 
Montana, Washington, 
Oregon and Arizona, the 
largest on record at any 
show of the Pacific Inter- 
national Livestock Ex- 
position. 

From Canada, Brit- 
ish Columbia and On- 
tario, came E. A. Du- 
muill’s and J. S. Mat- 
son’s and Spencer Com- 
pany’s Jerseys, E. A. 
Wells’ sheep, and there 
were purebred beef cattle 
exhibits from other 
Canadian Provinces. 

There were herds of 
purebred sheep, hogs and 
cattle from the colleges 
and universities of Cali- 
fornia, Idaho, Oregon, 
Washington and Mon- 
tana, but none from 
Eastern colleges. 


In former years when city and 
town recruited its men and boys from 
the farms it could safely be assumed 
that readers knew the meaning of 
breeds and types of domestic ani- 
mals; that a reference to Percheron, 
Belgian, Shire, would mean horses; 
that Jersey, Guernsey, Holstein, 
meant milch cows; that Hereford or 
Angus cattle would be beef; that 
Merino, Shropshire, Rambouillet, 
“ meant sheep. Not so to-day. The 
cities hold many thousands of young 
people who have no personal knowl- 
edge of domestic farm types. It 
appears significant, if report be true, 
that the Chicago Park Board has 
installed a couple of milch cows in 
each public park that children may 
observe the genesis of their milk 
supply. 

The Pacific International is but a 
tremendously enlarged apograph of 
shows that for two hundred years 
have been held in European coun- 
tries, some of these shows being 
under government patronage. For 
more than a hundred years the 
French government has _ subsidized 
the Percheron horse breeding busi- 
ness. The government of Belgium 
has for many years spent $70,000 or 
more annually in subsidies to Bel- 
gian draft horse breeders. 

American breeders have pro- 
gressed without these advantages 
and have improved the European 
types. The history of Ruby’s and 
Fogelman’s Shires traces back to 
England and the days of Roman con- 
quest. In the 16th century a man’s 
armor weighed 99 pounds, the 
horse’s armor 81 pounds, the spear 





A champion Shropshire 
owned by W. S. Martin of 
Plainfield, Vermont 


20, a total of 200 pounds which, 
added to the man’s weight, made 
400 pounds for a horse to carry 
in battle. 

With the advent of gunpowder the 
heavy horse was relegated to agri- 
cultural pursuits where it has main- 
tained supremacy nearly 400 years. 
To-day its place there is threatened 




















STROHMEY ER?» 


Sycamore Ideal 
King, Berkshire 
boar, won the 
blue ribbon at 
Trenton, N. J. 


by the gasoline 
motor. Yet 
there are many 
veteran horse- 
men and stu- 
dents who be- 
lieve the horse 
will ‘‘come 
back.” A visitor to the Pacific In- 
ternational would doubt the eminence 
of the automobile, truck and tractor 
on viewing the exhibits made in the 
draft horse division by Merritt 
Brothers, of Rosalia, Wisconsin, 
Robert McCroskey, Garfield, Wis- 
consin; the Portland Damascus Milk 
Company and many others who 
make up the entry list of Percherons, 
Shires, Belgians, Clydesdales. Sing- 
master, of Iowa, has for five years 
been coming stronger each year with 
Percherons to the Portland show, 
always with a special train that 
makes a show circuit of some 7,000 
miles, 

Belgium was famous for big 
horses as far back as Diodorus, a 
Greek writer in the first century 
B. C. It is said the early Roman 
cavalry was mounted on Belgian 
horses. The Clydesdale is the rec- 
ognized draft breed of Scotland. The 
heavy Percherons originated in 
LaPerche, a French district not far 
from Paris. 

Probably ranking as the most no- 
table Pacific slope breeder, A. C. 
Ruby, banker, president of the Paci- 
fic International, is one of the oldest 
exhibitors and shows a wider range 
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of draft horse breeds than any other 
man. He has been sending strings 
of Percherons, Belgians and Shires 
to the American shows for thirty 
years. He is a famous reinsman 
noted for his splendid turnouts of 
six and eight-horse teams in arena 
driving competitions at the Pacific 
International night horse shows. 
At the Pacific Inter- 
national an observer is 
impressed with the drama 
of it. The sheep divi- 
sion of the great show is 
like a climax of the 
drama of a hundred years 
through which run the 
changing weaves and 
fleeces that have had 
their day in America. 
When grandmother put 
on her Sunday best 
Delaine or Merino and 
grandfather his Cheviot 
they were playing their 


* 


parts in the development of an in- 
dustry that has gone steadily forward. 

Practically all wool breeds run 
back to the Merino sheep of Spain. 


The Spanish Merino was first 
brought to the United States by Wil- 
liam Foster, of Boston. He smug- 
gled from Cadiz a ram and two ewes. 
He presented them to a friend who, 
not knowing their value, used them 
for meat, but later paid $1,000 for 
a ram. This was the beginning of 
the American Merino type. ~ 

In 1812 the best Merino rams 
sheared but 6 per cent. of wool to 
weight of body. Wool sheep shown 
to-day at the Pacific International 
shear seven times that weight of wool, 
a result of scientific improvement, 
without government aid, by such 
American breeders as John Edwards, 
Frank Brown, C. E. Grelle, Chase 
Brothers, W. G. Miles, Frank Bul- 
lard, E. A. Wells, Floyd Fox, J. K. 
Masden, Hubbard & Sons, E. C. 
Tribble, C. P. Kizer, Riddell & Sons, 
Dr. Gardner, Minnie Miller, Cran- 
dall, Senator Stanfield, all of them 
patrons of the Portland show. 

Since every living American has 
some daily use for milk, perhaps the 

(Continued on page 52) 


















HIS order would 
shock the average 
salesmen, but it turns 
out $20,000-a-year 
men—The Experience 
of an Executive 


NO Drawing A ccount! 


YOUNG man came into my 

office a little more than a 

year ago. He was looking 
for a job. 

He had been a salesman with dif- 
ferent organizations through a num- 
ber of years and he had charts show- 
ing how he had failed, on but one oc- 
casion, to meet his sales quota. No- 
tations from one of those charts are 
still before me so I will repeat the 
essential figures: 


A year 
CR xc cckadkinenaenamnne $100,000 
Drawing account.........0.00 8,000 


He was on a 10 per cent. basis and 
through the previous five years his 
earnings had averaged $10,876.23 a 
year. 

“Why did you quit your last job?” 
I asked. 

He was honest. “I didn’t quit. I 
was fired.” 

“Why were you fired?” 

“Because the sales manager and I 
got in a row. He gave me a quota 
of $150,000 for the year and I 
yelped that it was too much. He in- 
sisted it wasn’t: said all I had to do 
was to pitch in and work. He thought 
he knew more about my territory 
than I did—and I had been working 
it for three years. I knew there was 
just so much business in it and no 
more. At the end of the year I had 
pulled it up to something like $124,- 
000 and thought this was pretty good. 

“That’s where we differed. The 
sales manager bawled blazes out of 
me and I was so sore about it that I 
said some things I shouldn’t have 
said. -He fired me. I do think, how- 
ever he was more at fault. I was to 


blame for losing my temper and say- 
ing the things I said—he was wrong 
in the mark he had set for me.” 


By Luke C. Leonard 


President, Leonard Land Company 


As he finished I sat looking at him. 
He was nervous and he burst out: 

“What do you think?” 

“T think you were both to blame,” 
I answered. His face brightened as 
I continued: “I think the sales man- 
ager was more to blame. But—l 
don’t think the sales manager was 
to blame in the way you are thinking 
about him.” 

“How’s that?” 

“He should have made your quota 
$200,000.” 

“Two hundred thousand dollars!’ 
he fairly yelled. 

“Yes.” He started to protest but 
I stopped him. “Had I been sales 
manager, I would have set your 
quota at that figure and, in addi- 
tion, would have taken away 
your drawing account.” 

“You mean—you wouldn’t 
have guaranteed me anything?” 

“That’s what I mean.” 

“Not even enough to live on?” 

“*Not even enough to live 
on.’ 99 

For fully a min- 
ute he sat and 
stared at me. Then 
he protested : 

“Your theory is 
that a _ salesman 
should take all the 
chances and_ the 
employer should 
clip the coupons.” 

“No.” 

“In effect, isn’t that what you’re 
saying ?” 

wi i 

“Maybe I’m dense but that is how 
it sounds to me. I’m out hustling, 
trying to sell something for you, and 
you don’t even back me to the extent 










of lifting a worry from my mind as 
to how my family is going to live in 
case I run into a streak of bad luck. 
To put it bluntly, by refusing to give 
me a drawing account you are in- 
dicating a lack of confidence in my 
ability to properly represent you.” 

“I’m glad you put it that way,” I 
told him. “Let’s consider what you 
said. Who should your family look 
to for a living—to you, or to me?” 

He thought over that and an- 
swered : 

“T’m responsible.” 

“All right. Now we are beginning 
to understand each other. You will 
admit your responsibility to your 
family. You will acknowledge the 
responsibility is not mine. However, 
I am responsible to 
your family, and to 
you, in another way. 
I have no right to im- 
pose any handicap on 
you that will keep 
you from best serving 
those who depend up- 
on you. That is pre- 
cisely what I would be 
doing if I were to 
give you a drawing 
account. 

“Let’s review your 
last five years. In 
each of those years 
your drawing account 
000. In each of those 
years you have averaged something 
under $11,000. You have been do- 
ing, then, just a little better each 
time, than what your employer 
gambled you would do when he paid 
you $8,000. By paying you a draw- 
ing account it is my opinion that 
your employer displayed a lack of 
confidence in you.” 

“That’s a little deep for me — 
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but, go on,” he said, trying to smile. 

“Perhaps I misstated my thoughts. 
I meant in paying you $8,000 a year 
your employer showed a lack of con- 
fidence in you. What would you 
have done had he set your drawing 
account at $15,000 and your quota at 
$200,000 ?” 

He didn’t answer, right off. Finally 
he said: 

“T would have torn things loose 
trying to make it.” 

“Do you think you could have 
made it?” 

“That’s a tough one to answer— 
when I failed to reach the $150,000 
mark but—yes, I would have made 
it. If the sales manager had shown 
he thought of me as a $15,000 man 
I wouldn’t have let him down. I! 
would have done my darndest. I 
might not have made the $200,000 
but I certainly would have bettered 
$15,000, which is 10 per cent. of 
$150,000.” 

“Do you think, then, he displayed 
a lack of confidence in you?” 

“Putting it the way you have— 
well, yes, he did.” 

“In other words, he fixed your 
mental ceiling at $8,000 a year. You 
endeavored to prove he was wrong 
by earning two or three thousand 
dollars more than that. You didn’t 


however, prove him to be very much 
out of the way in his figuring. 


“—o is a job here for you; 


I will tell you that. But it 
has no restrictions. It is a job that 
will test you. You won’t be trying 
something different, understand; 
something different will be trying 
you. It is a job that will carry no 
drawing account. Years ago I used 
to give drawing accounts and I al- 
ways figured them one way: 

“‘This man should sell so much 
property within a year. Let’s say I 
believed him capable of selling $200,- 
000 worth in a year. On a 10 per 
cent. commission basis—if that were 
the commission—it meant $20,000 
for the salesman. To protect myself 
I cut this figure in half. Bet against 
myself that the man would turn in 
$100,000 worth of business and that 
he would make, for himself, $10,000. 
Then I gave him a drawing account 
of $5,000 a year. 

“T have quit doing that. First of 
all, it isn’t good business for me. 
More important than that, however, 
it isn’t good business for the sales- 
man. Without a drawing account to 
pay each week, or month, I can af- 
ford to increase the commission. In 
other words, if it is 10 per cent. with 
a drawing account it can be 20 per 
cent. without one. Not only will I 
make more money but so will he. 

“T will make more money because 
the salesman will work harder and 
will turn in more business. The 
salesman will make more for exactly 
the same reason and, in addition, he 
will have a much better commission 


arrangement with the company.” 
The applicant spent some little 
time thinking over what I had said 
—_ He had some questions to 
ask: 
“You say there is a job here for 
me?” 
“Veo”? 
“How much do you think—rather, 
how much do you guess 
I could make?”’ 
“T’m not going to guess. 
I wouldn’t tell you, if I 
did. I’m not going to 
limit your thinking on 
your own capabilities by 
estimating what I think of 
them — in dollars and 
cents.” 
“What commission will 
you give me?” 
I told him. 
“When can I 
go to work?” 
“Right now.” 
Carefully he 
picked up the 
charts showing 


i= C. LEONARD is the execu- 
tive director of fourteen or fifteen 
real estate companies in Detroit. He is 
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pending on the weather, the disposi- 
tion of the salesman, or the actual 
need he has for a sale. 

Quite a few years ago I was an 
advertising solicitor on a Grand Rap- 
ids newspaper. I was getting $20 
a week in salary. One afternoon I 
went to the publisher and asked to 
be put on a straight commission 
basis. He refused. He said, be- 

cause I had a wife and 
family, I needed my sal- 
ary for them. I tried to 
convince him that I could 
make more money selling 
on a commission basis. 
He wouldn’t be convinced. 
I came to Detroit, got a 
job on a strictly commis- 
sion basis and, in my first 
year, made near- 
$20,000. 

I am relating 
this personal in- 
cident for one 
purpose only. I 
proved out the 
theory on’ my- 


his sales totals 
in relation to the 
quotas that had 
been set for him 
in the past from 
the desk, took 
them _ between 
his fingers, tore 
them into small 
pieces and drop- 
ped them in a 
waste basket. 

I spent the 
balance of the 


thirty-eight years old and since 1921 
has trained hundreds of salesmen on the 
basis of “no drawing accounts.” 

In addition to his real estate interests, 
Mr. Leonard is president of the Cadillac 
Storage Company, one of the largest 
storage companies in the Middle West. 

He started off in the real estate busi- 
ness in Detroit less than ten years ago. 
He started with nothing other than an 
idea and has turned that idea into con- 
siderably more than a million dollars. 


self. I proved 
it on myself and 
then tried it on 
other men. It 
works. A man, 
in a job, depend- 
ing upon him- 
self, will, if he is 
any good at all, 
whip that job. 
It has worked 
out in real estate 
and ought to 
work anywhere. 


day with him, 

explaining our 

different properties. I gave him his 
choice of what one he wanted to work 
on and the following morning he re- 
ported for duty. That, as I said in 
the beginning, was just about a year 
ago. His commissions, thus far, have 
totaled more than $35,000. . . three 
times what he was averaging in his 
old job, with a drawing account hang- 
ing over his head like a trapeze for 
something on which to chin himself. 

He is just another illustration of 
the theory I have practiced for years 
—that drawing accounts handicap 
salesmen. 

In those years several hundred 
salesmen have been trained on our 
various properties. Obviously, a 
good many of them have failed. In 
checking the accounts, however, far 
more have failed when they had 
drawing accounts than when they 
didn’t. A drawing account takes 
something out of a man’s spine; ab- 
sence of it puts something into his 
backbone. 

When he is not working on a 
drawing account to-day’s prospect is 
likely to become to-day’s customer. 

When he is working on a dtawing 
account to-day’s prospect may become 
next week’s customer—or, he may 
not become a customer, at all, de- 


Not “‘Old-Fashioned’’ 
By John Fletcher 


HE founders of two nationally 

_ known concerns were men of 
action. They gave to their product 
the best that was in them. They di- 
rected operations and when the line 
was ready, each season, they packed 
their trunks and went on the road. 
Their successors were different. 
The seven new owners of each of 
these businesses first provided hand- 
some incomes for themselves. They 
voted themselves fourteen salaries of 
$30,000 a year each, loaded their 
firms with more than $400,000 of 
non-productive overhead. It was 
non-productive, for they took no ac- 
tive part. They hired production 
managers, raw material buyers, sales 
managers and salesmen, while they 
merely watched the wheels go round. 
That non-productive overhead put 
on their products a cost so high that 
competitors found no difficulty in 
divorcing from the old concerns their 
oldest and*most steadfast customers. 
Then these men felt that the dig- 
nity of their position demanded they 
look the part. So each in turn 
got a foreign car. The crash followed. 
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“With All thy Getting, Get Understanding”’ 


Fa ct and 


Comment 


By the Editor 


W 7 ALTER P. CHRYSLER had just taken over the 
running of an automobile company—in the days 
before he organized his own corporation. Standing at a 
window which overlooked the yard at the entrance to the 
office building, he noticed automobiles 


AE _ being driven in and out without any 
THREE apparent check being made. A day 
AUTOMOBILES! 


or two before, he had examined the 
records of the company’s output of cars and their dis- 
position. He discovered that quite a number of cars 
had gone unaccounted for during the year: they had 
been made but there was nothing to show what had be- 
come of them. 

The thought flashed across his mind as he stood there 
that perhaps some of the cars allocated to company use 
had been stolen and nothing said about it. He sent a man 
to find out if tabs were kept on all incoming and outgoing 
cars. The assurance was given that no car could be 
driven from the yard by any unauthorized person. 
Chrysler, who had not yet become known by sight at the 
plant, quietly entered one of the company’s cars next day, 
drove it away and left it in a garage. He returned and 
repeated the performance. A third time he did the same 
thing, without once being questioned by anybody as to 
his identity or his right to take the cars out of the yard. 

Next morning he sent a request for information as to 
the whereabouts of one of the cars. The reply came that 
somebody must be using it, but that it would show up 
all right. He asked about the two others he had “stolen.” 
Of course, no enlightenment was forthcoming. Then he 
told what he had done. 

From then on things were run at that plant on a sys- 
tem that prevented such leaks thereafter. Chrysler found 
similarly slipshod methods in other directions. After he 
had contrived to set things in order, the losses the com- 
pany had been showing were turned into profits. 

Are there gaping leaks in your business? 

. «ss 
OW is an excellent time to retire fixed capital 
obligations by issuing common stock. The public’s 
appetite for stock will not always be as keen as it is to-day. 
Far-seeing managements should take advantage of exist- 
ing conditions to get rid of bonds and preferred stock 
whenever possible, thus reducing or 


N wre ‘ mae 
Ties sia eliminating fixed interest and divi- 
ro Saas dend obligations. The public at the 


moment does not want bonds or pre- 
ferred stocks. Let them have what they do want wher- 
ever this can be done fairly and honorably. In times 
of stress—and times of stress will come in the future 
just as they have come in the past—it is extremely ad- 
vantageous to have the lowest possible minimum of fixed 
interest and dividend charges to meet. 

Further elaboration of the advisability to take the step 
here recommended should be unnecessary. 


VERY large Eastern concern opened a branch in a 
Western city. But for some reason still unknown 
to the management, the results all along have been most 
disappointing. Buyers simply are not attracted. They 
pass this establishment by and go to 


pei ll Western-owned companies. The ex- 
WESTERN planation may interest many Eastern 
MISTAKE 


corporations that have opened West- 
ern branches. It appears that the leading men in this 
particular corporation surround themselves with elaborate 
buffers, to keep people away from them. First, a visitor 
must run the gauntlet of uniformed functionaries; then 
there is an information desk where cross-examination is 
undergone. Next, efforts are made to steer the visitor 
away from the executive sought; an assistant or some 
other minor official is suggested as a substitute. Similar 
red tape has been installed in the Western branch. 
Typical Westerners won’t stand for it. The uni- 
formed functionaries suggest to them military defense; 
they don’t relish having all sorts of questions fired by an 
information desk clerk; nor do they want to be side- 
tracked to somebody of no authority when they come to 
see someone else. Westerners are not accustomed to such 
cold formality, to such sidestepping. They are in the 
habit of dropping in to see people without having to over- 
come obstacle after obstacle. So most of them just keep 
away from this Eastern-run Western plant, and uncere- 
moniously walk in and chat with local competitors, who 
welcome them with open doors and open arms and get the 


business. 
* * x 


es conduct by receivers is being uncov- 
ered in New York. Creditors of bankrupt concerns 
have been robbed shamelessly. Bankruptcy evils of this 
kind, though not always so flagrant and rarely featured 


in the rs, have b iniquit- 
Count tems n newspapers, have been iniquit 


CURE FOR ously common in many parts of the 
BANKRUPTCY country. Indeed, receiverships often 
SCANDALS 


are regarded as plums handed out in 
exchange for political flavors. It has been unusual 
rather than usual for bankruptcy cases to be settled 
promptly, economically, efficiently. Far too often assets 
have been frittered away through legal delays, through in- 
ept handling, through unbusinesslike actions savoring of 
graft. In New York stark stealing apparently has been 
indulged in. 

The revelations have moved the Federal Court to ap- 
point a large bank as receiver for cases coming before it. 
This bank is establishing a special department to under- 
take this work. There is every reason to believe that it 
will achieve far better results than ordinarily flow from 
politically-named receivers. The experiment will be 
closely watched throughout the country. It may prove 
the most feasible cure for a widespread evil which sorely 
needs curing. 
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ILLIONS of 
M Americans 
still view Big 
Business and High Fi- 
nance with suspicion. 

They are sure that 
all kinds of underhand 
and unfair practices 
are perpetrated against the public. Protestations of the 
highest standards of honor and integrity are cynically 
received. Doubtless there are some business and financial 
leaders who would not be guilty of wrongdoing, but they 
are lamentably in the minority, millions of workers and 
others contend. Most big men, it is alleged, are out solely 
for Number One, intent upon feathering their own nest 
regardless of the consequences to the others—so long as 
they can keep out of jail. 

No revelations in recent years have done more to 
foster such suspicions than those concerning the Sinclair- 
Stewart-Blackmer clique’s creation of the Continental 
Trading Company to act as a go-between in the now 
notorious oil deal: which lined pockets and private vaults 
with millions of dollars for which no creditable service 
was rendered by the recipients. 

When Colonel Robert W. Stewart, head of the Stan- 
dard Oil Company of Indiana, was quizzed concerning 
this evil-smelling deal, his attitude was the polar reverse 
of frank, straight-forward, conducive to the laying bare 
of the whole truth and the meting out of justice. Later 
disclosures proved beyond shadow of doubt that he did 
not live up to the time-honored oath of telling the whole 
truth. 


It is significant that one of Stewart’s co-organizers of 
the infamous Continental Trading Company has fled from 
American courts of justice and preferred to have his 
property confiscated rather than return and stand trial. 
Had there been nothing disreputable about the transac- 
tion, would either Colonel Stewart or Blackmer—to say 
nothing of Sinclair—have acted as he did? Only one an- 
swer not insulting to the intelligence of the American peo- 
ple can be given to that question. 


Rockefeller 


Under these circumstances, it is not astonishing that 
the effect upon the public’s mind was viciously bad. On 
all sides malcontents, Socialists, Communists asked sneer- 
ingly, “What did I tell you? They’re all a pack of crooks. 
The only difference between the Sinclair bunch and lots 
of others is that they had the lid ripped off their doings.” 

America’s reputable newspapers were almost unani- 
mous in criticizing and condemning the Sinclair-Stewart- 
Blackmer jugglery. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., also pro- 
tested in his own way. He demanded and, he declares, 
received a promise from Colonel Stewart that he would 
resign from the Standard Oil Company of Indiana should 
Mr. Rockefeller request his resignation. Stewart hav- 
ing, according to Rockefeller, refused to honor this prom- 
ise, Rockefeller has taken the next logical step, namely, 
an appeal to fellow-stockholders to vote against the re- 
tention of Stewart at the head of the company. 

Whose conduct, Stewart’s or Rockefeller’s, is cal- 
culated to make the better impression upon the public? 

What Stewart did and said is written on the record, for 
all men to read. 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., so far as I know, has never 
once been accused of committing financial funny business. 





If Decency Doesn’t Triumph—? 


By B. C. Forbes 
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vs. Stewart 


His record has won him 
a reputation enjoyed by 
few multi-millionaires’ 
sons. Have you ever 
heard or seen his truth- 
fulness, his honesty, his 
character assailed by 
any responsible person. 

As I see it, it would have been tragic if the man identi- 
fied in the public’s mind with control of the Standard Oi; 
Company of Indiana had not raised his voice or his hand 
in protest against what happened. Had Rockefeller re- 
mained silent, his silence could have been, and would have 
been, interpreted by the general public as meaning that 
he approved of the whole Sinclair-Stewart-Blackmer 
hugger-muggery. 

The late President A. C. Bedford of Standard Oil of 
New Jersey once told me that he rarely heard from John 
D., Jr., unless some complaint was sent him or appeared 
in print against the company, but that no allegation of 
unfairness was too trivial for Mr. Rockefeller to take 
notice of and to order investigated. 

Therefore, in taking the stand he has taken towards 
the head of this other Standard Oil Company, young 
Rockefeller is doing only what he feels is his duty. If 
he is upheld it will stop the mouths of many irresponsible 
ranters who constantly go about stirring up trouble with 
accusations that Big Business, High Finance and rich 
men are all tarred with the same slimy brush. 

Should Stewart’s action be endorsed, it will be a joy- 
ful day for anarchistic troublemakers but a bad day for 
the future of this nation, especially the “haves.” 

* * * 

To be nothing, just do nothing. 

* ok Ox 


Realize before the end that business is but a means to 
an end. xk * * 


A N employer once sent for me and began to question 
me as to my fitness to fill a certain job. The salary 
he mentioned was more than 50 per cent. better than I 
was then getting, and there were other advantageous fea- 


PROMOTION tures still more important. Before the 

INFLUENCED interview had gone very far, he asked, 

BY A MAN’S ~~ “What he 

READING What do you read?” It so happened 
that my answer satisfied him and I was 

taken on. Later, I discovered that had my reading not 


been satisfactory to him, he would have turned me down. 
He had no patience with fellows who read only for enter- 
tainment. 

During the eleven years of this publication’s existence, 
among the pleasantest incidents has been the assurance re- 
ceived from several ambitious business men that their 
reading of Forses directly helped them to win advance- 
ment, not only in the sense that they learned more or less 
from it, but because their employers were favorably im- 
pressed by the fact that they were willing to devote part 
of their leisure to reading a business periodical. “Tell me 
what you read and I will tell you what you are” is an old 
adage. More and more of our progressive chief execu- 
tives of large organizations now look for lieutenants who 
seek every means to keep thoroughly posted, to enlarge 
their stock of useful knowledge, to sharpen their judgment 
and to study the methods of men who have earned their 
way to the top. Such executives naturally are interested in 
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Out Damned Spot 








Owen D. Young Thomas N. Perkins 


finding out what their subordinates read. It is much more 
important for an ambitious man to devote adequate time 
to helpful periodicals and books than to attempt to keep 
pace with the endless stream of trash in which so many 
people wallow with profitless consequences. 

* * * 


A cross can hoist. 
* * * 

Sle more man knows, the more he becomes capable 

of learning and of doing. One invention often 
complements another. Some genius discovers something 
new; another contributes to making the discovery prac- 
tical and popular. Take flying. Since 
the Wright brothers first flew twenty- 
five years ago, engineering, science 
and chemistry have contributed to 
making flying safer, more comfortable, more efficient. 
Our leading railroads are establishing plans to combine 
night flying with day riding. The next problem pressing 
for solution is to make flying safe during the night. 

America has lagged behind Europe in this direction, 
but the Department of Commerce and United States 
Army Engineers are now actively experimenting with the 
Neon light beacons which have proved so effective 
throughout England and Continental Europe. Neon, 
a rare gas present in the very air we breathe, is a con- 
ductor of electricity which has made possible the inven- 
tion of television, talking pictures and the wireless tele- 
phone. Now comes the announcement from the New 
York laboratories of the Claude Neon industries that an 
improved type of Neon searchlight beacon has been per- 
fected, a beacon whose long red ray penetrates fog and 
rain and is capable of being seen at distances heretofore 
thought impossible. 

Before long the American continent: doubtless will be 
criss-crossed with, not Great White Ways, but with great 
red ways, turning night into day for the myriads of air- 
ships which will ply hither and thither as common as rail- 
way trains, and, later, as common as automobiles are 
now. 


WILL 
NEONIZE 
THE NIGHT 
FOR FLYERS 
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Members of New Reparations Committee 


Thomas W. Lamont J. P. Morgan 
O NE of the four American representatives of the new 
German Reparations Commission talked very hope- 
fully to the writer before sailing. The ideas of the Amer- 
ican delegation will carry tremendous weight, first, be- 
cause of the importance of the United 
9h pet States and, second, because of the out- 
EXPECTED BY _ standing caliber and influence of the 
a men, J. P. Morgan and Owen D. 
Young, with Thomas W. Lamont and Thomas N. Per- 
kins as their alternates. Europe, however, may be some- 
what disappointed by the Americans’ stand. There have 
been intimations and indications that Europe hopes to 
draw up an elaborate plan to “commercialize,” that is, 
market, the reparation bonds and that Americans will 
undertake to absorb billions of them. 

The American delegates recognize that American in- 
vestors are not yet ready to invest heavily in such a secur- 
ity, even should the United States Government interpose 
no objections. Therefore, it is most unlikely that any- 
thing definite will be arranged in this direction. The 
delegates are confident, however, of being able to induce 
all the different European factions to agree upon two 
things: the amount Germany must pay annually and the 
number of years payment must be continued. That will 
be their objective rather than the fixing of any lump sum. 
Through the method favored by the Americans, Germany 
would be left free to anticipate annual payments to the 
extent of her will and ability. If all should go well with 
her, she probably would be able to discharge her burden 


much earlier than generally supposed. 
The outcome of what Mr. Young calls the Second 


Dawes Commission can be awaited hopefully. 
x * * 
To make money don’t unmake yourself. 
+. + 
Electric light is popular because it is always there, ready 


for action. 
x * * 


Count only on luck and you'll be counted out. 


se 
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THE CHALLENGER 





Challenges the Business Buyer 
; and the Fleet Buyer too, a/#h do//ar 
° tor doar Transportation values 
never equalled in motor history.. 


70 Improvements Include: Longer, wider, roomier, more luxurious bodies — 
A big adult-size Six with big car advantages—Power increased 24%—Above 70 miles 
an hour top speed—Above 60 miles an hour all day—Even greater economy—New 

i type, double-action, 4-wheel brakes, not affected by weather—4 hydraulic shock 

absorbers—Starter and electric gauge for fuel and oil on instrument board—Easier 

steering, greater riding ease and comfort. 





The same qualities which make Essex the Challenger an outstanding favorite with 


individual buyers, is responsible for a wide and grow- 

ing preference among fleet buyers and business users. A 

A member of our transportation staff will gladly call on BIG FINE 
you and make a survey of your particular requirements. - 7 
He is qualified to discuss costs of operation and main- a7) Pp é/ 57 x 


tenance by Essex standards, embracing hundreds of 
business uses, and we assure you that you will learn $ 
some surprising achievementsin economy and reliability 
from actual operating records 
HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN and u p - at factory 


Mention of “Forhes” insures good service 


















































HOLLY new methods of 
merchandising have been 
evolved by several of the 


quantity production passenger car 
manufacturers to meet the growing 
commercial demand for their pro- 
ducts. Since the fleet requirement 
for the use of selling organizations 
has been studied from the national 
angle, it has become evident that in 
spite of the large sales already made 
this market is as yet only partially 
developed. 

The Chevrolet Motor Company, 
already familiar with the problems 
of the commercial vehicle field 
through its tremendous sales of 
Chevrolet trucks, has built up within 
the past year a national fleet depart- 
ment which is probably unique in the 
industry. Under the arrangements 
previously existing fleet sales of pas- 
senger cars were handled under the 
truck division. To-day the fleet de- 
partment handles sales and servicing 
of both passenger and commercial ve- 
hicles sold to national accounts, and 
also directs the operations of local 
fleet sales made through the eight 
regional offices of the company. 

“Tt has been our experience that 
there are three determining factors 
in the sale of passenger car fleets,” 
says L. B. Barnes, manager of the 
fleet department under the direction 
of R. H. Grant, vice-president in 
charge of sales. “These are, in the 
order named, first cost, continuity of 
operation, and actual operating costs. 
The initial cost is considered first, 
but it is not by any means the con- 
trolling item. What concerns the 
fleet buyer to a much greater extent 
is how long it will require to obtain 
service for any emergency. The time 


Selling ( pont 


Reduced by 


Motorized 


AR-SEEING execu- 
tives tend to purchase 
fleets of passenger cars— 
The economies set forth 


By Wm. A. McGarry 


of this service is the first considera- 
tion, and the average cost of it is 
included in the third item of operat- 
ing costs. 

“The national fleet department was 
set up in the belief that a uniformly 
rap'd service is absolutely essential 
to the continued expansion of fleet 
sales. Large organizations with hun- 
dreds of men on the road have dis- 
covered that it is not the speed or 
lack of it in a motor car that con- 
sumes the time of their salesmen, but 
the unexpected delays in waiting for 
service. Therefore we establish con- 
tacts through our fleet department 
with central and regional offices of 
the customer so that we may be in- 
formed instantly of any service re- 
quirement, and if the call is from 
some point not included in the list of 
more than 6,000 Chevrolet dealers we 
are frequently able to save time for 
the user by notifying the most ac- 
cessible service station. 

“Not the least of the benefits ob- 
tained from this policy of continuous 
follow up is the test record it makes 
available. Under ordinary working 
conditions many of our passenger 
cars in fleet service will run up as 
much as 10,000 miles a month, and 
20,000 miles in three months is not 
unusual. We are thus able to get 
within a relatively short time the en- 
durance reports from cars in the 
hands of actual owners not hereto- 
fore available for at least a year. 

“The fleet department maintains 
records of stocks in the hands of 
branches and dealers and thus is able 
to expedite deliveries.” 

Tohn N. Willys. president of the 
Willys-Overland Company, whose 


phenomenal success with the Whippet 
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lines already has brought his com- 
pany a profitable volume of fleet 
business, likewise has devoted a great 
deal of time to the study of servicing 


commercial passenger fleets. “It is 
our expectation,” he says, “that 1929 
will see the commercial side of our 
business assume new importance. 
This will apply equally to the Whip- 
pet and the Willys-Knight divisions. 
“There are many reasons why the 
quantity production manufacturer of 
passenger cars is in an excellent posi- 
tion to cater to commercial transpor- 
tation. His great volume reduces 
his overhead, and the consequent low- 
ering of costs affects his commercial 
vehicles, as well as his passenger cars. 
The automobile industry has been 
built up around .mass production and 
it is especially vital to lower costs on 
vehicles intended for business use 


rT; NOTHER advantage possessed 
by the quantity manufacturer 
is that he has retail stores and shops 
at all points throughout the United 
States where commercial vehicles can 
be bought and can be serviced. This 
latter consideration is of first im- 
portance. Where dependence is 
placed upon trucks for contact be- 
tween the manufacturer or merchant 
and his customer, there can be no in- 
terruption of performance. The ve- 
hicle must run on schedule, and any 
mechanical work must be performed 
with the utmost expedition. If there 
is a delay, the truck owner is subject 
to the loss both of money and of 
goodwill. Only the manufacturer 
who has service stations all over the 
United States is in a position to take 
proper care of commercial vehicles. 
“Many big companies operating 
fleets of passenger cars for their 
salesmen and fleets of trucks for de- 
livery purposes prefer that cars and 
trucks should be of the same make, 
since this facilitates service labor. 
The shop organization has a thor- 
ough knowledge of the chassis and 
can work with speed and smoothness. 
We are particularly interested in the 
possibilities of our Whippet for com- 
mercial use of all kinds. One of the 
great factors in favor of the Whip- 
pet is its low cost. The present 
traffic congestion in all our great 
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Se nd a 


The Commander Brougham for Five—with six-cylinder motor, $1525; with straight-eight motor, $1675. Six wire wheels 
and trunk standard equipment. Prices at the factory. Bumpers and spare tires extra 










OTHING short of championship fleetness — nothing less than stamina unmatched in all 
N motordom—could have inspired the appealing beauty of these great new Studebaker 
eights and sixes. In every virile line and contour, you will sense at once the remarkable ability 
which has won for Studebaker every official stock car speed and endurance record. Balanced 
motor cars! Style that beautifully interprets flashing performance—performance that 
brilliantly fulfills the promise expressed in youthful, sophisticated style. Champion motor cars 


every one—at One-Profit prices which are quite as remarkable as these great cars themselves! 


STUDEBAKER 


Buildler of Ci hampions 
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cities makes this an item of increas- 
ing importance. 

“Many users of motor vehicles are 
coming to believe that since it is in- 
evitable that there will be traffic de- 
lays it is good business to reduce to 
the lowest possible point the invest- 
ment in the vehicle. It is better to 
have a $750 truck loafing than one 
that costs three times this sum. More- 
over, the smaller cars and trucks 
have a great advantage in being able 
to get through traffic and to park for 
loading and unloading. 

“We have also been giving increas- 
ing attention to the comfort of the 
driver. The man who drives a truck 
all day has a right to a comfort- 
able, roomy seat and a car that 
can be driven without undue 
strain. An increasing under- 
standing of the needs in com- 
mercial haulage has now brought 
us to the point of having avail- 
able a type of vehicle which we 
think meets the business demand. 

We look for a big public recog- 
nition in 1929.” 

A specific illustration of how 
the passenger car manufacturer is 
finding new markets in fields for- 
merly regarded as requiring spe- 
cially built equipment is found in 
the experience of the Hudson 
Motor Car Company during the 
past year. Moreover, its records 
are interesting because of the 
background of individual success 
in a day when it is being said 
that only organizations with large 
capital may enter certain fields. 
The Hudson Company has es- 
tablished a fleet department un- 
der the direction of E. J. Irvine. 

“Columbus discovered Amer- 
ica,” says W. A. James, assistant 
general sales manager of the Hudson 
Company, “and the city of Columbus 
discovered a better transportation 
idea. Taxicab transportation in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, is perhaps the cheapest 
of any city in the country. For 25 
cents you may travel across the prin- 
cipal part of the city. Not only are 
the Columbus citizens enjoying this 
economical service but the cab own- 
ers are enjoying prosperity such as 
they had never experienced before 

“The cab operators have developed 
volume by its*rate, but far more im- 
portant is the reason why such a rate 
can be given and still be able to make 
money. The answer is proper equip- 
ment. Cy Hills started in the cab 
business in Columbus with one cab, 
an Essex, and to-day he has fifty 
cabs, all Essex, which have been 
driven a total of 2,000,000 miles. The 
average repair cost, exclusive of ac- 
dent repairs, is less than $30 per cab 
for this whole total mileage. Fur- 
thermore, since the city of Columbus 
stopped taxicab cruising, his fleet of 
Essex cabs have averaged 1814 miles 
to the gallon of gasoline. 

“The instant success and favor 
created by Mr. Hills’ efforts have 


been the dominant factor in the suc- 
cess of other Columbus cab operators 
such as the Stadium Cab Company 
which operates forty Essex cabs, the 
Ohio-DeLuxe Cab Company oper- 
ating fifty Essex cabs and numerous 
other companies and individuals with 
Essex equipment. 

“Several methods of operation are 
followed. One is to hire drivers on 
a straight commission basis. Another 
is to rent the car to the driver on a 
flat daily rental, the driver to furnish 
his own gas and assume any accident 
expense. Still another company 
rents the car to the driver for $4 for 
10 hours with a maximum mileage of 


'¢¢ ELIABILITY and econ- 

omy of operation are 
just as important to-day as in the 
early days of the automobile,” 
says President Reuter of the Olds 
Motor Works. He points out, as 
have others interviewed by ForBEs’ 
field representative, that com- 
mercial cars must operate at a 
cost that contributes to low sales 
expense. Passenger car manufac- 


turers are finding in fleet sales a 


new market. Low cost is the 
secret. Even in taxi service the 
City of Columbus has discovered 
that cheap taxi transportation has 


helped business generally. And 


the taximen prosper. 


130 miles. Any mileage over 130 
miles is paid for by the driver at the 
rate of 5 cents per mile. Should a 
driver use a cab for less than ten 
hours, it is paid for at the rate of 50 
cents per hour. 

“Columbus cab operations have 
been visited by cab operators from 
every part of the country who realize 
a new and economical as well as a 
profitable method of cab operation 
has been found. They want to see 
with their own eyes what can be done 
with the use of low priced equipment 
that has the size, riding qualities, per- 
formance and _ stability of higher 
priced equipment, and which can 
easily be charged off their books at 
a conservative rate of depreciation 
long before the life of the cab is used 
up.” 

John H. Mack, who is regarded by 
automotive men as perhaps the best 
informed man in the industry on the 
details of fleet operation, has com- 
piled a booklet under the imprint of 
Dodge Brothers Corporation entitled 
“The Economy of a Motorized Sales 
Force.” It is based on specific uses 
which have come under his observa- 
tion during his several years as man- 
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ager of fleet sales for the Dodge 
Company. A great deal of the suc- 
cess of the Dodge Corporation in this 
field traces to Mr. Mack’s close per- 
sonal contact with fleet users. There- 
fore what he has to say is of more 
than ordinary importance. 

“The trend to-day in fleet pur- 
chases of passenger automobiles,” 
Mr. Mack told me, “is unquestion- 
ably toward corporation ownership. 
In the past cars for salesmen and con- 
tact men in various capacities have 
been bought under a wide variety of 
plans, but none of them is as econom- 
ical or as efficient as ownership by 
the employer. This is true not only 

in the direct costs of operation, 
but in the far more expensive 
field of intangibles. With the 
increase in competition due to 
the new buying habits of the na- 
tion employers have been com- 
pelled to establish standards of 
uniform control for their sales 
forces, and these standards have 
brought into the limelight ex- 
penses or rather losses heretofore 
not visible. 

“In one such case out of the 
experience of a Dodge fleet 
owner a saving of $58,000 a year 
was accomplished in operating 
costs, and in another of $150,000 
a year. When a corporation is 
operating several hundred auto- 
mobiles on daily schedules a tre- 
mendous amount of money may 
be wasted in minor irregularities 
or leakages which cannot con- 
tinue under central ownership 
and control. Standardization on 
a single model makes it possible 
to estimate costs accurately, and 
this in turn leads to ‘more scien- 
tific scheduling of the salesman 

and to economic division of terri- 
tory. 

When cars are owned individually 
by the salesmen under any of the 
various plans in use it is sometimes 
difficult to route them for the best re- 
sults. Turnover in the sales force 
also leads to complications, and fre- 
quently to dissatisfaction among the 
men. Many employers are turning 
to central ownership chiefly because 
of the conviction that individual own- 
ership means a certain percentage of 
lost sales, due to service delays which 
had not been foreseén by the sales- 
men, or to personal interests that in- 
terfere with routine calls. 

“Dodge Brothers Corporation is 
making many sales to individual 
salesmen, but it is my belief that 
more and more of the growing vol- 
ume of commercial passenger car 
sales will be in fleet lots to the em- 
ployer.” 

I. J. Reuter, president and general 
manager of the Olds Motor Works, 
believes that the commercial fleet de- 
mand is increasing in the quality 
fields. “The type of motor car used 
commercially by large business cor- 
porations is changing in a manner 
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The site of this gigantic Mart is in 


OFFICES: 


MMMM MMMM MMMMM MMMM MMMM MMM MMM 
MMMM MM MM MMMM MMM MM MM 


Eee has been a great 


awakening in American business to the nec- 
essity for greater efficiency and economy in 
the buying of general merchandise. Less time 
buying—more time selling is the demand of the 
day,reducing buying costs by eliminating scat- 
tered sources of supply. Here, with 1—com- 
plete markets on each floor. 2—unsurpassed 
mercantile concentration under one roof. 3— 
time saving location at the travel-traffic center 
of the nation,—there will be the consumma- 
tion of true buying economy and convenience. 


For manufacturer or wholesaler, the Mer- 
chandise Mart will be an address of prestige, 
the largest building in the world, shortly to 
become one of the most famous. Salesquarters 
and permanent displays here will cut-manu- 
facturers’ selling costs and simplify distribu- 
tion through concentration in the world’s 
richest market—the Chicago trading area—a 
compact, stable, easily merchandised market. 


The Merchandise Mart, fortress of the New 
Economy in merchandising, will do things 





for the manufacturer-tenant that are not spe- 
cified in the contract. It will offer a mighty 
advantage for sales expansion through 
dominant display at the point where more 
buyers of general merchandise will congregate 
than at any wholesale center in the world. 


THE 
MERCHANDISE 


LOCATION 


the heart of Chicago’s new down- 
town business district; quickly 
accessible. from the Loop, and 
principal railway stations. 
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215 WEST WACKER DRIVE + + + CHICAGO 
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NOW LEASING 
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to manufacturers, wholesalers and 
importers, desirable space at sur- 
prisingly reasonable rates —for 
showroom, salesroom, and of- 

fices, on one floor, under 

one roof. Write today for 

plan and blueprint. 
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similar to and in keeping with the 
metamorphosis of the commercial 
representative from a back-slapping 
story teller to a business executive 
equipped with sales ideas to aid the 
retailer,” says Mr. Reuter. “Busi- 
ness organizations employing travel- 
ing representatives were quick to 
realize the value of the automobile 
as a vehicle of transportation for 
their men. It is mobile and time- 
saving. It eliminates long and costly 
waits for trains and it opens up new 
territories which heretofore were 
neglected owing to lack of adequate 
and rapid communication facilities. 

“In the beginning, and until re- 
cently, the automobile was considered 
merely as a means of transportation. 
Reliability and economy were the 
only two factors demanded’ in the 
cars selected for commercial use. 
Like the early days of the automo- 
bile, the chief question was ‘will ti 
run?’ To-day reliability and econ- 
omy are just as important if not 
more vital than ever. Automobiles 
selected for a business fleet must 
have a high degree of stamina and 
be thoroughly dependable. They must 
function at an operating cost that 
contributes to low sales expense. 
They must be the product of a man- 
ufacturer who proves his confidence 
in his product by having a broad 
service policy. But in addition, two 
other important factors are now re- 
ceiving serious consideration by pro- 


gressive corporations. They are 
comfort and style. 
ROVIDING a representative 


with an automobile he can 
drive with ease and comfort is simply 
a good business policy which will re- 
turn large dividends on the added in- 
vestment. It is a safeguard against 
mental and physical fatigue, bringing 
the representative to his customer 
with mind, nerves and body rested 
and alert for the work at hand. The 
difference between this new factor of 
driving comfort and the old theory 
of transportation also spells the dif- 
ference in efficiency between two 
travelers after both have driven an 
hour or two. One arrives at his jour- 
ney’s end shaken from a continuous 
vibration, almost deafened by noise, 
muscles tired from the strain of 
counteracting road shocks, clothing 
wrinkled from the constant jarring 
experienced. The other is refreshed 
by a smooth, quiet drive that has not 
taxed his mental or physical reserves. 
His trip has left no outward sign on 
his habiliments. It is needless to ask 
which of the two will be most effi- 
cient in his mission. 

“The style factor is equally im- 
portant and is beginning to receive 
the attention it deserves. Far-seeing 
business executives realize that the 
automobile of their salesmen repre- 
sents the institution as much as it 
does the store front of their head- 
quarters. The public is prone to ac- 
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HE Government ran the country 
on one billion a year. 
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. buyer of stocks purchased 
earning power. 


Hx life was spent in the 
home. 


WV... wore anything around 
the neck. 


ASHING powder was called 
washing powder. 


— wore cotton stockings. 


HE Erie Canal carried more 
freight to New York City than 
all the railroads combined. 


A MERICA was a debtor nation. 
ONGRESS passed the first 
tariff law to force American 

manufacture of textiles. 


(Contributions by readers are invited) 





cept any one at face value and will 
rate a company by the visible evi- 
dence they see. The automobile of 
the representative of a business house 
should reflect the character of the 
institution represented. Automobiles 
of a business concern should have to 
pass the same requirements as does 
the traveling personnel—reliability, 
efficiency and appearance.” 

The extent of the commercial car 
market was revealed in a survey 
made by the Oakland-Pontiac fleet 
sales department recently among 
more than a thousand business houses 
using cars for their traveling repre- 
sentatives and other business pur- 
poses. 

In a little over one week W. R. 
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Tracy, vice-president in charge, re- 
ceived over 1,200 requests for the 
company’s book on “Experiences of 
Various Companies in Handling 
Automobiles with Salesmen.” 

“There is a decided trend toward 
using a car of higher grade, greater 
safety and comfort, because of the 
needs of the commercial traveler and 
the added prestige in having repre- 
sentatives travel in better cars,” says 
Mr. Tracy. 

“The motor car manufacturer like- 
wise is better able to serve the busi- 
ness user than before. We have ex- 
perts now working directly with the 
business user to provide a suitable 
cost accounting system, inspection 
plans and national maintenance ser- 
vice for the more economical use of 
automobiles in business.” 


Work 


Let me but do my work from day to 
day, 
In field or forest, at the desk or 
loom, 
In roaring market place or tran- 
quil room; 
Let me but find it in my heart to say, 
When vagrant wishes beckon me 
astray, 
“This 1s my work; my blessing, 
not my doom; 
Of all who live, I am the one by 
whom 
This work can best be done in the 
right way.” 





Then shall I see-tt not too great, nor 
small, 

To suit my spirit and to prove my 

powers; 

Then shall I cheerful greet the 

laboring hours, 

And cheerful turn, when the long 
shadows fall 

At eventide to love and play and 
rest, 

Because I know for me my work is 
best. 

Van Dyke. 
From B. W. Benedict Lansdowne, Va. 
* * * 

I have nothing against intellectu- 
ality, and Heaven knows I worship 
at the shrine of intelligence, but I 
realize that about 99 per cent. of all 
the successful persons that I know 
would be termed “Babbits” by the 
super-cynics who lead the super- 


egoists of intelligentsia —M. H. 
Aylesworth, president, National 
Broadcasting Co. 

* * * 


Do noble things. Don’t dream 
them.—Leo Feist. 


* *« * 


We live in deeds, not years; in 
thoughts, not breaths; in feelings, 
not figures on a dial. We should 
count time by hearthrobs. He most 
lives who thinks most, feels the 
noblest, acts the best——Philip James 
Bailey. 
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The Giant of 


modern business 


ACTS dare not be ignored. Did your company’s sales curve climb dur- 
ing 1928? Did the expense curve drop? Did profits increase? Would 
you be interested in a method of spreading the sales and expense 

curves farther apart — a veritable Giant of modern business? 


Whether these curves speak in terms of millions or thousands, the 
Addressograph Company has a definite, helpful plan for you in 1929. 


Addressographs open the doorway to more profitable sales. They reduce 
expense. They write names and data on business forms 10 to 50 times 
faster than by other methods—statements, record forms, shipping tags, pay- 
sheets, pay and dividend checks, etc., etc. Addressographs keep you in close 
contact with customers and buyers by speeding letters, circulars, broadsides, 
etc., into the mail without delays—by cutting to a mere fraction the cost of 
hand or typewriter addressing—by providing “Customer Control”, an auto- 
matic system of preventing and reviving inactive accounts. 


Hand Operated Ma- 
chines — 1,000 to 
1,500 impressions an 
hour! Prices as low 
Discuss this important matter with the Addressograph representative. Or as $20. 
mail the coupon with your letter-head and detailed information will be sent 
to you. 
Sales and service agencies in the principal cities of the world. 

ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY, 902 W. Van Buren Street, Chicago 


Canada: Toronto, Vancouver, Montreal. European head office and factory: London, England. 
Manufacturers of Graphotype Addressograph Dupligraph Cardograph 













Model F-2 Electric— 
Handles name and 
data writing on all 
forms thru a ribbon 
of any color. Speed: 
2,000 to 3,000 ime 
pressions an hour! 
















ie 2,000 com- 
plete letters an hour with name, 
address, salutation, date and sige 
nature—all at one operation — 


through the same ribbon. Cardograph — Produces 


1,500 messages on post 
cards in an hour! Also 
used for imprinting stand- 
ard data on forms, etc. 


Model Ae4 4 
peed 4 
Feed — Ad- 
dresses an ¢ 
almost un- ¢? 
limited va- . 4 
riety of forms for of o 
fice, = or ng ond 
ts Seas, one PA MAIL 
licate or quadrupli- ? WITH 
cate. "f YOUR 
: LETTER- 
HEAD TO 
} eSS '@) fj yo | a ADDRESSOGRAPH Co., 
902 W. Van Buren St., 
TRADE mMarRK Chicago, Illinois. 


Please advise how 
PRINTS FROM TYPE Addressographs will increase my 


sales and reduce my operating 


expense. 
2-1929 





Copyright 1929 Addressograph Co. 
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HE joy of feeling fit physically 
is reflected in a clearer and more 
useful mind. 

You may read and study forever, 
but you come to no more important 
truthful conclusions than these two: 

1, Take care of your body (eat 
and exercise properly), and your 
mind will improve. 

2. Work hard, and be polite and 
fair, and your condition in the world 
will improve. 

No pills, tablets, lotions, philos- 
ophies, will do as much for you as 
the simple formula I have outlined. 

The formula is not of my inven- 
tion. Every intelligent man of ex- 
perience since time began has taught 
it as a natural fact—E. W. Howe. 

* * 


Thirty years. from now our pres- 
ent-day leaders will be retiring. Their 
places will be taken by men who now 
are in their twenties. But those 
places of leadership will go, as they 
have gone in the past, to men who 
are worthy, to men who, in early 
life, have established their objectives, 
and then managed their affairs and 
ordered their lives and formed their 
habits so as to qualify themselves for 
leadership.—Arthur H. Little. 


* * * 


Do not waste a minute—not a sec- 
ond—in trying to demonstrate to 
others the merits of your perform- 
ance. If your work does not vindi- 
cate itself, you cannot vindicate it.— 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 

* @ 2 


NE of the great weaknesses of 
the American executive is his 
indifference to those who misrepre- 
sent Business. The average man is 
too busily at work to reply to those 
who malign Business. He seems to 
accept the misrepresentation, libel 
and calumny as one of the necessary 
evils of Business, and silently sub- 
mits until finally the undenied lies 
grow into general beliefs, with the 
result that both the public in general 
and business in particular suffer.— 
Charles E. Carpenter, in “Dollars 
and Cents.” 
* * x 
A man given to pride is usually 
proud of the wrong thing—Henry 
Ford. 


*x* * * 


Life insurance should be included 
in any definite scheme of purpose 
and progress. It provides for the 
hearth of existence a backlog of pro- 
tection; an assurance that life’s un- 
certainties are safeguarded.—North- 
ern Trust Co. of Chicago. 








| THOUGHTS | 


ON LIFE AND 
wm BUSINESS ~ 


It really pays to be honest. It is 
an actual business asset. Perhaps in 
your experience you have known dis- 
honest persons who have succeeded. 
So have I. But I know that their 
success was in spite of their dishon- 
esty, rather than because of it. Fur- 
ther, for every dishonest person who 
has been successful, there are hun- 
dreds who are both honest and suc- 
cessful. I should say the odds 
against a crooked person are about 
11 to 1—M. H. Aylesworth, presi- 
dent, National Broadcasting Co. 

* * x 

If I had only one sermon to preach 
it would be a sermon against pride.— 
G. K. Chesterton. 

. ss 

If we will live with the determina- 
tion to understand this world of ours 
and to develop our capacities to the 
fullest, our lives will widen in scope 
and meaning. We 
need mental der- 
ricks to lift our 
minds out of deep 
ruts of convention- 
ality and a spiritual 
vacuum cleaning 
which will enable 
us to have new 
mental furniture in 
every aspect of our 
lives, instead of living in just three 
rooms of our minds. A _ healthy 
curiosity and an ever-expansive at- 
titude toward the world will enrich 
life far more than confining creeds 
and narrowing rituals.— The Rev. 
John Walter Houck. 


* * * 


hath a 
Proverbs 15:15. 


favorite 


A man’s thoughts and interests 
flow along like a stream. If you 
can’t toss your proposition into the 
middle of the stream, you might as 
well sit on the bank and shoot bull- 
frogs. Until you learn this, keep up 
your course in salesmanship.—Anon. 


* * * 


Mass production is making a joke 
of old-time economies.—Coleman. 


* * * 


It is not size that counts in busi- 
ness. Some companies with $500,000 
capital are making more profits than 
other companies with $5,000,000. 
Size is a handicap unless efficiency 
goes with it—Herbert N. Casson. 


Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” and we 
will send you a Forbes book tf your con- 
tribution is printed. If not composed by 
you, state source of quotation. 


A Oext 


E that is of a merry heart 
continual feast.— 


Sent in by P. H. Feeger, 
Dayton, Ohio. What is your 
text? 
vook is presented to send- 
ers of texts used. 
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OD ip geier gent may be due 
to good management which 
causes technological unemployment 
or to bad management which creates 
seasonable unemployment. It may 
be due to a temporary and superficial 
situation like the conditions created 
by the change in the Ford model last 
Fall, to deep lying recurrent fevers 
like cyclical disturbances, or to an 
acute situation due to fundamental 
change in national economy such as 
has taken place in England or Aus- 
tria. It may be the price of progress 
or the sign of decay. And we can 
never be sure which is cause and 
which is effect—Sam A. Lewisohn, 
chairman, American Management 
Association. 


* *«* * 


NOWLEDGE cannot be stolen 
from us. It cannot be bought 
or sold. We 
may be poor, and 
the sheriff may 
come and sell our 
furniture, or drive 
away our cow, or 
take our pet lamb, 
and leave us home- 
less and penniless ; 
but he cannot lay 
the law’s hand upon 


the jewelry of our minds—Elihur 
Burritt. 


A Forbes 


* * x 


It is America, not Moscow, that 
has shown the worker how he can 
get what he most desires—a steadily 
rising standard of living.—Philip 
Kerr, English Socialist and Author. 

* x 


__ It is one of the most profound and 
important of exact psychological 
truths that man in the mass does not 
think, but only feels — Herbert 
Hoover. 
* ok Ok 

a. is like the spar- 

kle in the sapphire—the magic 
something which enabled Columbus 
to manage a mutinous crew, and car- 
ried Cortez with a handful of men 
to the inner temple of the Aztecs. 

The dreamer of to-day is the cre- 
ator of to-morrow. 

We never learn the joy of living 
until we believe in something. 

If we believe in that something 
with all our hearts, we begin to live. 

There are always those ready to 
smile at Enthusiasm, but it is a happy 
smile that is not apart from friendly 
envy. 

In a salesman who knows his mer- 
chandise, it is the key to fortune and 
the magic combination to the treasure 
box.—Selected. 
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cE RTIFIED EARNING ABILITY 


Every dollar saved through intelligent control of haulage 
costs shows up at the end of the year as PROFIT. That 
fact has been the basis of Federal’s 72% repeat sales. 


THE FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 


**Leading Specialists in Commercial Transportation”’ 


5846 Federal Avenue 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


FEDERAL TRUCKS 


Write for ‘‘The Federal System of Truck Operation Control’’ 
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Disking and pulverizing soil in one 
operation with mechanical power 


By William Johnson 


Associate Editor, Farm Life 


GOOD many facts in the 
A case have been cleared up 

since old Mars left that vi- 
cious brat, the farm problem, on our 
rural door-step and strode off chuck- 
ling. 

At first almost everyone doubted 
the farmer’s story when he told what 
a scurvy trick he had been played. 
His declarations to Congress that the 
child was not his, that it was eating 
him out of house and home and that 
he couldn’t raise it alone, gave rise 
chiefly to cynical gossip. 

Hadn’t he been on the loose econ- 
omically, during the war—speculating 
in land, buying cars, running up big 
bills? Why sure. That war baby 
was his all right—let him raise it— 
be a jolly good lesson for him. If 
he needed money, he could co-operate 
or something. 

We know now that the farmer 
spoke truth. And Business deserves 
much credit for setting the public 
right. It has done this with the 
searching studies made by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, 
and by a commission appointed by 
that Board and the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. 

However, there yet remains a vital 
fact to get over to the city mind. It 
is that the city has fully as much at 
stake in the farm problem as the 
farmer himself has. Once the city 


recognizes this its preponderant polit- 
ical power will be brought to bear on 
Congress 
forced. 


and constructive action 





It’s a Farm- 
City Problem 
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I don’t mean to charge the urban 
public with selfishly letting the 
farmer sink or swim because it 
doesn’t feel involved. That isn’t true. 
The city has a heart. It’s only that 
farming seems so far off. 

But is it far off? Does farming 
stop at city boundaries and wholly 
another order of industry begin? 

The answer to that question is a 
“No” about nine feet high. At least 
two out of every three urban workers 
are essentially farm hands, owing 
their $1,500 or $25,000 a year to 
some fundamental relationship with 
farming. They either manufacture 
for farmers, or else they market, 
fabricate and process farm products, 
or they serve those who do. 


HE farm machinery business, 

the fertilizer business, the manu- 
facture of fencing, tile, and a host of 
like things, have no other market 
than the farm. And the flour and 
packing and canning and spinning 
and weaving industries are all en- 
gaged in completing processes begun 
in the fields and feed lots—processes 
that originated in the farm home and 
stayed there until modern times. Half 
the annual output of automobiles 
goes to the rural market—farm and 
small town—and certainly another 
fourth is bought by its urban 
branches. At least a third of all rail- 
road freight originates in some phase 
of farming. 

Thus we see only a small part of 
the farm business when we vision its 
6,371,000 home plants, its $57,000,- 
000,000 of capital value, and its an- 
nual output of $12,000,000,000 worth 
of new wealth. A larger part ram- 





OOVER’S Program Needs Aid of 
Urban Forces—Two Out of Every 
Three City Workers Are “Farm Hands” 
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ifies throughout our entire urban 
structure—like great branches of a 
colossal tree of life. How can those 
branches continue to fruit abundantly 
if we allow harm to the trunk? 

Xenophon, that wise old Greek, 
knew. “Agriculture,” he wrote, “is 
the mother and nurse of the other 
arts; when agriculture thrives all the 
others thrive with her; whenever the 
land is left untilled all the other arts 
perish, on land and on sea.” 


ET’S see just what happened to 
the nurse and mother. We'll take 
the ubiquitous case of John Smith— 
not one of the best or worst farmers, 
nor yet a mythical average, but fairly 
typifying the great middle majority. 
Back in 1914 John was getting 
about $1,000 of cash annually. On 
this and the products of his farm he 
lived in simple plenty. All his ex- 
penses were low. 

Then came the war. John’s oldest 
boy went to the front, and most farm 
laborers were drawn into city indus- 
tries. Machinery had to be bought to 
replace those hands. Then there 
wasn’t land enough to make the ma- 
chinery pay, and John had to bid 
against a neighbor for an adjoining 
40 acres. Many farmers were simi- 
larly forced to buy more land, or to 
shift to larger farms. Washington 
was imploring, beseeching, food. 

Thus John emerged from the war 
with its indebtedness at least doubled. 
The same was true of his taxes, 
which have continued to mount ever 
since. Labor and all other cost items 
were from 50 to 100 per cent. higher. 
That is still true. 

And John’s children had _ been 
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Me This check 1s 
worthless 


to a crook 


Were is a check that defies the cleverest check- 
changer. At the first touch of forger’s acid or ink 
eradicator, this handsome check reveals scores of 
impressions of the word “Void.” It leaves the check- 
crook with nothing but a worthless piece of paper. 
Your funds are safe! It is a Todd Greenbac Check 
—self-protected, self-canceling. Able to travel 





safely through the most treacherous hands. 




















an Todd Greenbac Checks are manufactured by a 
a secret process concerned with interlocking designs 
ly of several colors. Beneath their intricately tinted, 
beautifully patterned surface are hidden more than 
k, a thousand imprints of “Void” that stand as pow- 
i erful defense against an attempt at alteration. Not 
he only are these checks among the most handsome ever 
he produced, they are one of the greatest protections 
- ever devised for business and personal funds. They 
will protect your checks against change of payee’s 
to name, date and number, and counterfeiting. 
Ke Every sheet of Todd Greenbac Checks is regis- 
" tered. Each sheet is accounted for through every 
ly stage of its making. Todd Greenbac Checks are 
y: never sold in blank sheets, but are lithographed 
“4 and printed only to order, and delivered under seal 
he to the customer. 
X= Although the most individual of checks, one of The intricately patterned surface of Todd Greenbac Checks defies 
exact reproduction. Here a conventional design, unlike the check 
™ the most handsome, and one of the safest, they cost itself, is used for illustration. 
m very little more than an ordinary check. Let a Todd _ ee 
* THE TODD COMPANY 2-15-29 
S- representative demonstrate the Greenbac Check Protectograph Division 
to for you. Call him at the Todd office in your city. ae Sey area, Remain, ©. V. 
re ; Please send me further information about Todd Greenbac 
“a Or mail us the coupon. The Todd Company, Pro- Checks. 
id tectograph Division (Est. 1899.), Rochester, N. Y. Name 
1g Sole makers of the Protectograph, Super-Safety Business 
“ Checks and Todd Greenbac Checks. in TN 
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growing up in a new day, to more 
expensive tastes. Nor were he and 
his wife so easily satisfied as in 
former years. They owned a car now 
and had been around a bit, acquiring 
new habits and wants. 

So trouble with a capital T, arrived 
when, in 1921 John’s income smashed 
down to less than the old 1914 figure. 
All farmers, good, excellent and ordi- 
nary, were in the same plight. And 
naturally they did what every one 
else was doing—they went straight 
to Congress with the scourge that old 
Mars had wished on them. They 
have been going to Congress ever 
since, with no appreciable results. 

Of course the farmer’s position has 
improved much since 1921. It is dif- 
ficult briefly, yet accurately, to state 
his present status. Conditions vary 
widely, and the statistics “are without 
form and void, and darkness is upon 
the face of them.’ ‘They make a 
blacker picture than exists. 

For instance, labor hire, interest 
and taxes, are deducted from gross 
income, as so much money leaving 
the industry. Yet much of these 
charges is paid to other farmers who 
work for their neighbors, own shares 
in country banks and hold local of- 
fices or work on the roads. I suppose 
there is no way to sift all this out. 

However, in general, the farmer 
has won back to 
slightly better 
than his 1914 
position. He then 
averaged an in- 
come for labor 
and management 
of $506, and in 
1924-25 one of 
$804, includ- 
ing food, fuel and 
shelter supplied 
by the farm, ac- 
cording to the 
National Indus- 
trial Conference 
Board. The latter 
figure converted 
into 1914 dollars, 
said the Board, was 3 per cent. under 
the farmer’s earnings in 1914, “while 
those of other workers had risen 22 
per cent.” 

Labor income is the amount re- 
maining after deducting taxes, wages 
for hired help, business expenses and 
allowing 514 per cent. on investment. 
Probably there have been enough re- 
cessions in these costs and enough 
price improvements since 1924-25, to 
bring the farmer’s strictly labor in- 
come a shade above the pre-war 
level. 

Of course in many cases the 
farmer has his interest allowance on 
investment to spend, since he owes 
little or nothing. In others this sum 
may not carry his interest load. In- 
debtedness seems to have about 
tripled since 1914. Even so, after 
deducting rent paid to non-operators 
the average farm apparently has $226 





left out of its investment return after 
paying interest on debts. This is a 
little more than in 1914, because the 
return is figured on a larger capitali- 
zation. But it isn’t an earning—the 
farmer might get more if he put his 
capital into something else. 

The farmer does earn some un- 
known but considerable sum from 
various side lines, such as working 
on the roads, and in near-by towns, 
and running roadside stands and gas 
stations. 


T best, however, totaling all his 

net credits, the average farmer 
must fall $200 or $300 short of 
equalling the $1,415 a year averaged 
by workers in other lines in 1924-25, 
a figure that is probably about the 
same now. Of course a great many 
farmers do much better than that, 
which means that some must do cor- 
respondingly worse. It isn’t in reason 
to expect intelligent Americans to run 
such highly capitalized, complicated, 
chance-ridden business as modern 
farm plants are, for such inadequate 
returns. They demand incomes suf- 


ficient to buy modern standards of 
living, and the city will gain from 
helping them achieve that purpose. 
Though urban prosperity has been 
running high, it shows flecks of dull- 
ness here and there. 


To a large ex- 


66 VT isn’t 

good 
economics to 
crowd the 
family out of 
that farm 
home in order 
to buy food- 
stuffs from 
foreign lands.” 





tent this is a backfire of the farm 
problem. If farming had been paid 
two or three billion dollars more 
annually since the War, it must have 
speeded up every lagging industrial 
wheel. Passing through many hands 
between field and factory, that extra 
money would have compounded into 
a huge increase of both rural and city 
buying. 

We have plenty of money in the 
country to give the farmer modern 
comfort. And consider the economic 
logic of so doing. We must all live 
by selling to one another. Each of 
us belongs to some highly specialized 
productive group. If we in our group 
are to prosper, our goods or services 
must sell freely to other groups. This 
requires an equality of exchange— 
prices all on one level. When farm- 
ing, the largest group, is underpaid, 
then its purchases must be restricted. 
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The result is a surplus of products 
in some or all of the other groups. 
Production must then be lessened un- 
til the surpluses are sold, or else they 
must be exchanged abroad for for- 
eign goods. And there are only cer- 
tain kinds of foreign goods that we 
can well import. Trading our sur- 
pluses for such factory stuffs as we 
make, or such farm stuffs as we 
grow, merely clears the home mar- 
ket in one place to block it in an- 
other. 

Faced by this difficulty in recent 
years, largely because of deficient 
farm buying power, we have loaned 
foreign buyers vast sums, with which 
to buy our exports, rather than take 
competitive wares in return. Since 
finally we must collect in goods, be- 
cause our creditors haven’t enough 
gold, this course looks like the farm 
boy’s decision, when he couldn’t lift 
a calf, to wait some years until he 
grew stronger. Then also we have 
accepted heavier imports of farm 
stuffs, thus shrinking the farmer’s 
home market, reducing his income, 
and intensifying the farm problem. 

I realize of course, that we must 
always produce some surplus to ex- 
change for things we can’t produce. 
That is another matter. 

There’s another danger to the city 
in an inequality of reward for farm- 
ing. It pulls too many folks off the 
land, constituting a threat of surplus 
urban workers and unemployment 
with all its train of misery and loss. 
And the city man will figure in that 
calamity oftener than the farm boy 
who seeks his job. The latter, strong, 
willing, intelligent, is a more danger- 
ous competitor than the alien we are 
shutting out. 

Farming has sent around 3,500,000 
of its population to the city since 
1920, and 1,000,000 of that number 
have been males over 19—seekers for 
jobs. In addition farming has also 
driven factoryward a large number 
of former workers in and about 
small towns—squeezed out by farm 
boys living near-by and small-acre- 
age farmers who were seeking some 
extra earnings. 


HIS migration more than ac- 

counts for any present unem- 
ployment in the cities. It doesn’t run 
into very serious figures, but it might 
except for a continual pouring off of 
surplus industrial workers into lines 
of service and distribution. And per- 
haps that isn’t the full escape it ap- 
pears. There’s more than a suspicion 
that the result has been to overload 
distribution, increase retail costs and 
so cancel some of the economy gained 
in manufacture. Ralph Borsodi points 
out in his book, “The Distribution 
Age,” that while the cost of making 
things was reduced one-fifth during 
the half-century up to 1920, the cost 
of selling and transporting things was 
multiplied by three. Some increase 
was expected, but this looks high. 
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More than ever the right 


Backed by three years of constantly 
growing popularity among owners of 
business car fleets, comes the newest 
and finest Pontiac of all—the New Pon- 
tiac Big Six. 


The New Pontiac Big Six offers greater 
power. It offers smoother performance 
due to a new dynamically balanced, 
counter-weighted crankshaft and the 
Harmonic Balancer. It offers bigger and 
sturdier axles—wider springs—new 
internal-expanding four-wheel brakes, 
completely enclosed for protection 
against rain, mud or ice—and many 
other important points of advanced 
motor car design, every one of which 
commends this outstanding General 
Motors product to the attention of care- 
ful buyers. 


Not only does the New Pontiac Big Six 


ear for the modern business fleet 


offer all these features which contribute 
to finer performance, greater depend- 
ability, lower depreciation and longer life 
— but it also offers the comfort, ease of 
handling and prestige-building appear- 
ance now demanded in cars used for 
business. In addition, it provides an 
entirely new economy of operation—the 
final quality required to make it, more 
than ever, the right car for the modern 
fleet owner. 


See the nearest Oakland-Pontiac dealer 
today and arrange for a demonstration 
of the New Pontiac Big Six, or write the 
Fleet Department at the factory. We 
want you to know more about the New 
Pontiac Big Six and its many features 
leading to economical operation and 
maintenance—and about our attractive 
Fleet Users’ Plan. 


‘ 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
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We can give the farmer a good 
living on the land at less cost than 
in the city, where he can only un- 
settle the close balance between jobs 
and men. For all the talk we've 
heard of farm surplus, we don’t ac- 
tually produce one—we import it. 


To make a market here for Chinese 
peanut oil, Italian cheese, Indian jute 
and a host of other soil stuffs, we are 
shouldering our own farmers out of 
their homes and into the cities where 
they in turn must wrest the means 
of life and self respect from others. 
It’s bad economics. It’s tragic so- 
ciology. 

The time is ripe now to remedy our 
farm-city problem. Mr. Hoover has 
offered a program which is practical 
and promising. The heavy rural vote 
given him was virtually a compromise 
acceptance of his ideas. I like the 
way T. W. LeQuatte, publisher of 
Farm Life, states that advance: 


“We finished our Fall plowing last 
November on Election Day. We 
turned under a miscellaneous assort- 
ment of farm relief ideas that had 
failed to mature. Like the green 
crop plowed down by farmers, they 
will not be lost. Those months of 
discussion have fertilized the field of 
thought on the farm problem and will 
contribute to a higher yield of wise 
and sensible legislation under our 
newly elected Director of Farm Re- 
lief.” 

Assuredly it will be so, if only the 
city lends its powerful help. 


ET’S glance at Mr. Hoover’s 

program. One item is higher 
tariffs on agricultural imports, which 
now compete in the home market with 
about one-third of our total farm pro- 
duction. Constructive treatment of 
the tariff could well give the farmer 
another billion dollars from home 
markets. 


But the backbone of Mr. Hoover’s 
program is a Farm Board which 
“would have broad authority to. . 
assist in the further development of 
co-operative marketing ... of... 
clearing houses for agricultural prod- 
ucts, .. . adequate warehousing facil- 
ities, . . . elimination of wastes and 
.. . other problems as they arise.” 

This Board would aid in creating 
stabilization corporations to “protect 
the farmer from depressions and the 
demoralization of summer and peri- 
odic surpluses.” There’s a vital point. 
The farmer must develop an econ- 
omic protective tissue for the new 
business world he was shoved into 
by the war. He needs not only higher 
returns, but a more stabilized in- 
come. Years ago when he got $1,000 
gross income a year, a 10 per cent. 
drop was only $100. He could take 
it out of family labor and yet fertile 
soil. But a 10 per cent. drop now, 
on an income of perhaps $3,000 is 
$300—and neither the family nor the 
over-taxed soil will make it up. 
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Put the Other Half 
of the Force to Work 


By Donald A. Laird 


HE majority of American 
plants are manned by one- 
armed workers. The employ- 
ment interviewer may see two fully 
developed arms on each applicant, 
but by the time the applicant reaches 
the desk or bench it is remarkable 
how one arm has disappeared. 
Thirty-eight minor executives were 
recently observed in the simple act of 
taking a pencil from their pocket dur- 
ing which almost three-fourths of 
them lost an arm, They carried the 
pencil in a right pocket of their vest 
or coat, and had to use their left 
hand to remove the pencil and then 
transfer it to their writing hand. 
Scarcely one-fourth of this group car- 
ried their pencil in a left hand pocket 
where it could be immediately grasped 
by the hand that would use it. 


N the arrangement of the working 

materials on their desk and within 
the desk drawers almost the entire 
group became one-armed. Note pa- 
per and tabs and blank forms were 
kept in the right pedestal of the desk 
by almost every member of the group. 
Work with their right hand had to be 
halted when something was dug from 
a drawer in the right pedestal, when 
if it had been stored in the left pe- 
destal the left hand could have done 
the extra work. 

All possible work should be thrown 
on to the unused hand! The left hand 
is not too awkward to lift clips, tabs, 
or forms from a drawer. If the 
drawer contents are properly ar- 
ranged the eyes need not be removed 
from the immediate work for the left 
hand to locate the form or supplies 
needed. 

The left arm is as good as amputat- 
ed if it is not used for these odd jobs 
for which the time of the right hand 
is too valuable to be wasted upon. 
This is a functional amputation which 
compensation insurance does not 
cover. 


There are some places where 
the workers are actually given an 
extra arm. In one where the em- 
ployees have to use both hands in 
wrapping small parcels and one 
hand in checking items on a list they 
have given the workers more arms 
and hands by first substituting an 
indelible pencil for the pen and ink- 
well they had previously used; later 
they began using a light rubber band 
to hold the pencil to the index finger 
while the parcel was being wrapped 
and thus prevented the annoying 
irritation of hunting for the pencil. 

A worker on a sub-assembly job 
in a typewriter plant heard it stated 
in a lecture that all possible work 
should be thrown on to the unused 
hand. Since he had a girl ready to go 
away to college, and since he was 
working on piece work, he rear- 
ranged his assembly lay-out to put the 
other half of him to work. He dis- 
covered that he had been using his 
left hand principally to keep the parts 
from slipping while they were as- 
sembled. He screwed a piece of angle 
iron to his bench top to do this hold- 
ing and with the aid of this simple 
home-made contrivance found that 
he could use both hands to put his 
daughter through school. 


INE workers out of every ten 

could have their skill greatly 
strengthened if they would apply this 
secret of using both arms and hands. 
Not a five day week, but a four day 
week, would probably be a possibility 
if the great body of workers, from 
the chief’s desk down through the or- 
ganization, would use a week of put- 
ting the other hand to work to de- 
velop greater skill. 

Let’s add to our Great American 
Plague of Weeks a “Put-the-other- 
hand-to-work-week” so that our na- 
tional skill can be practically doubled 
by developing one-sided men into 
two-sided men. 





Another thing a Farm Board 
might do is to bring the farmer into 
closer harmony with the city ends 01 
his industry, to work out various 
economies. It might also set in mo- 
tion means for getting more accurate 
and seasonable pictures of the big 
export markets that prices so many 
of our farm staples. Often now the 
wheat grower learns after most of his 
crop is sold, that demand was hun- 
grier that first reports showed. 

The development of water ways, 
cheaper transportation, is a further 
but longer time promise of help from 





Mr. Hoover’s program. It has been 
estimated that this improvement 
would add 10 cents a bushel to the 
price of all Middle Western grain at 
no cost to the consumer. 
Altogether, here is an opportunity 
to give the farmer the two or three 
billion dollars more a year that he 
needs. Largely the increase would 
represent savings — not additional 
consumer costs. It isn’t class legis- 
lation. We’re all too much concerned. 
The city may indeed be “the fire 
place of civilization,” but the farmer 
provides most of the fuel. 
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This new market took 


$75,000 cases 
during the 


Three cases of California sar- 
dines were aboard the first Dol- 
lar Liner to sail from San Fran- 
cisco to inaugurate the Round 
the World service in 1924. The 
sardines were to be distributed 
in Singapore where few had 
previously been sold. 


During the succeeding fave 
years the Dollar Steamship Line 
alone has carried 875,000 cases 
of California sardines to this 
market. 


This instance is typical of the 
potentialities of the markets of 
the Orient. Untold millions of 
consumersarerapidly awakening 
to the need of modern products. 


Personal contact,careful in- 
vestigation, judicious culti- 
vation of these markets may 
be confidently expected to 
produce great results. 














The most effi- 
cient service 
No other 
steamshipserv- 
icesocompletely 
serves the business traveler as 
this unique Round the World 
service on regular schedules. 





Every fortnight a palatial 
American Mail Liner sails from 
Seattle for Yokohama, Kobe, 
Shanghai, Hong Kong, Manila 
and Round the World. 


Every week a Dollar Liner sails 
from Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco for Honolulu, Yokohama, 
Shanghai, Hong Kong, Manila 
and thence on fortnightly sched- 
ules to Singapore, Penang, Co- 
lombo, Suez, Port Said, 
Alexandria, Naples, 
Genoa, Marseilles, 

New York and 
Boston. 


“ first five years 


On fortnightly 
schedules from New 
York to California 
via Havana and 
Panama. 

You go-as-you-please, stop- 
ping where you choose as long 
as you wish. Cover those coun- 
tries that offer the richest prom- 
ise. Contact other world ports 
during the regular stay of the 
ship. 

You may complete the circuit of the 
world in 110 days on a single liner 
or take the entire two years permitted 
by your ticket. 

Fares, which include your trans- 
portation, mealsand accommodations 


aboard ship range from $1250 up 
Round the World. 

You sail aboard magnificent Presi- 
dent Liners, steady and comfortable. 
Spacious decks. Outside rooms with 
beds, not berths. Luxurious appoint- 
ments. A cuisine that is famous 
among world travelers. 





COMPLETE INFORMATION FROM ANY STEAMSHIP OR TOURIST AGENT 





DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINE 
AMERICAN MAIL LINE 





25 AND 32 BROADWAY, NEW YORK; 604 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y.; 210 80. SIXTEENTH 8T., PHILADELPHIA; 177 STATE 8T., BOSTON, MASS.: ; 
110 SOUTH DEARBORN 8T., CHICAGO, ILL.; 514 W. SIXTH 8T., LOS ANGELES, CALIF.; ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG., 8AN FRANCISCO; 1005 CONNECTICUT 
N. W., WASH., D. C.; DIME BANK BUILDING, DETROIT; UNION TRUST ARCADE, CLEVELAND, OHIO; 152 BROADWAY, PORTLAND, OREGON; 21 PIAZZA 
DEL POPOLO, ROME, ITALY; 11 BIS RUE SCRIBE, PARIS, FRANCE; 22 BILLITER STREET, E. C. 3, LONDON; 4TH AT UNIVERSITY, SEATTLE, WASH.; 
MANILA 


YOKOHAMA 
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KOBE SHANGHAI HONG KONG 
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What Has Made America Prosperous 


pelled to adopt them or go out 
of business, 

But they adopted these new 
methods. That is the important 
thing—not what was on their minds 
when the step was taken. And be- 
cause they adopted them, a new in- 
dustrial era dawned. “Mass produc- 
tion” commenced. 

The outstanding exponent of mass 
production was Henry Ford. Ford 
was a mechanic, not a business man, 
and the old traditions of business 
were meaningless to him. When 
Ford started his factory, the auto- 
mobile business was in a bad way. 
The motor car was still considered a 
toy for the rich, and it had become 
evident to the trade that there had 
been a great over-production. What 
was needed, according to the old 
formulas, was some general agree- 
ment to curtail production so that 
the machines which were produced 
could command a profitable price. 

To be sure, such curtailment would 
mean that each machine would cost 
its manufacturer more, and to over- 
come the necessary raise in price, it 
would be necessary to put more ex- 
pense into selling it, which would 
add another big item to the eventual 
cost of the car. Nevertheless, that 
had been the prevailing theory of 
business up to this time, and if Ford 
had been trained in business, he 
might have followed it, and the world 
would never have heard of Henry 
Ford. 


ORD wanted to make his busi- 
ness pay, but he could not see, 
being only a mechanic, why he should 
not make all the cars he could. His 
capital was limited, but by running 
all his machines all the time, and sav- 
ing every possible waste motion on 
the part of every worker, he figured 
that he could make a good many. 

And what should he sell the cars 
for? When he set his price, he for- 
got all about how limited the market 
was. Hé based the price, not even 
on the cost of making the first hun- 
dred cars, but on thie figure that cars 
would cost if all the machinery were 
‘running all the time. 

And with that price, his cars sold 
themselves, and orders piled up so 
fast that all the machinery was kept 
running. Here was a car which one 
did not have to be rich to buy. No- 
body had ever thought before of 
making automobiles for the poor, but 
‘the poor so vastly out-numbered the 
rich that Ford had actually tapped 
the richest possible market. 

The automobile industry hated this 
interloper, but it loves him to-day. 
It loves him for doing the things for 
which it hated him then. 

Ford was paying high wages, or 
wages which were considered high, 
about $2.50 a day for unskilled 


(Continued from page 15) 


labor. Suddenly all America was 
astonished at an announcement from 
Detroit that he had voluntarily set 
a minimum wage of $5 a day for 
every worker in the plant. Ford the 
mechanic, perceived a truth which 
had been utterly hidden from busi- 
ness men, he perceived that workers 
with a high purchasing power could 
buy more than others, and that it was 
the business of industry to see that 
this prrchasing power was kept high. 
The public, of course, did not see 
this. The public heralded Ford as a 
saint. Business put him down as a 
muddled philanthropist, upsetting the 
wage-scale of the country for his 
own gratification, and Wall Street 


AVAAANNSUUUALNNAAOUUUULALAONOAUUULALLQ0S0 UOC AONGEO OUTAGE 


ORKERS as well as 

business men are entitled 
to command capital or the 
right to run into debt. There 
was a time in history when all 
business was regarded as risky 
and the only good security 
was land. Now labor which 
is related to wealth producing 
process is getting credit. It is 
fortunate for America that 
they have received credit or 
we would not have the mil- 
lions of well-furnished homes 


we have to-day. 
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began to hold the bag for the Ford 
Motor Company to fall into it. 

But it did not fall. The demand 
for Fords increased and the profits 
increased, as larger and larger units 
of production made still better cars 
at still lower prices possible. And 
with the increase in Fords, came a 
demand for better roads; and with 
the better roads, came a demand, not 
only for more Fords, but for the 
higher-priced cars as well. 

The automobile industry was not 
long in learning its lesson. It copied 
Ford’s methods in many ways. It 
adopted the principle of large-scale 
production. It adopted his labor-sav- 
ing devices and his labor-paying 
scheme. It also made the eight-hour 
day general in line with the Ford 
theory that the less the working time 
the greater the consuming period. 
One result was that the industry was 
almost free from strikes. 

Men who get high wages can buy 
more than others, and men who work 
only eight hours demand more com- 
forts and luxuries than do those who, 
when they quit work, are too tired for 
anything excent sleep and dissipation. 
The automobile workers became 
especially good buyers. They not 
only bought motor cars, but they 
bought so many other things that 


business all over the country picked 
up; and the prosperity which re- 
sulted from this led to a still greater 
demand for cars. 

The prosperity was not universal. 
People who tried to do business in 
the old way were at a disadvantage. 
Those who tried to keep wages down 
invited strikes and disaster, and 
those who clung to _ obsolescent 
plants, because their capital was tied 
up in them, were soon outdistanced. 

Few, even among the progressive 
manufacturers, really understood 
what was going on. They still talked 
in terms of getting profits. Never- 
theless, those who forget profits in 
the exciting new game of giving all 
the service they could give were the 
ones who reaped the great rewards. 

The electric power business was a 

most striking example. Light and 
traction gangs had heretofore gone 
after business in the only way that 
business understood. They had 
fought against each other for privi- 
leges and concessions which the 
politicians had it in their power to 
give. So they bribed mayors and 
aldermen and political bosses, or 
trained their own henchmen to go 
after these offices and corrupted 
whole municipalities in the ensuing 
campaigns. 
, They made money, it is true. They 
piled up some fortunes which looked 
big at the time, but they did not begin 
to make the profits which later came 
to them after they discovered the 
new road of service. 


HIS was not a religious conver- 

sion. It was a revelation of 
science. Better methods of generat- 
ing electric power were discovered 
and the dream of “superpower” came. 
Presently, in a hundred different 
localities, plans were on foot to 
generate, not all the power which was 
customarily in demand, but five, ten 
and fifteen times as much power as 
there was any market for. 

How to sell this power was the 
problem. Obviously, it would be of 
no use to the power companies, un- 
less they could get rid of it. De- 
mocracy had aimed to get authority 
into the hands of the people, but 
these power interests now set out 
with enlightened selfishness to get 
real power into everybody’s hands. 

Their success was amazing, for 
they overlooked no opportunity. 
They scoured the country, both in 
the factories and in the home, to lo- 
cate items of drudgery from which 
people might be liberated by the use 
of electric power, and they set ex- 
perts on the problem of devising ap- 
pliances to effect this liberation. 

So the Electric Age dawned; the 
first time in human history when the 
average man became a great slave- 
owner. His slaves were not flesh and 
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Instant success won by 


New Willys-Overland \ine 


CH) 


The entire automobile industry and the great 
motoring public alike have accorded an enthusi- 
astic reception to the new Superior Whippet, 
Fours and Sixes, and to the new style Willys- 
Knight Six. 


Seldom has a line of fine motor cars been dis- 
tinguished by so many major improvements. 
The greater beauty, larger bodies and important 
engineering advantages of the new Superior 
Whippet make it the richest value ever offered 
a Four or light Six buyer. 


The new style Willys-Knight Six is the largest, 
most beautiful and most powerful Knight- 
engined car ever available at so low a price. 


Tremendous popular acceptance of this most 
modern line of quality automobiles assures 
Willys-Overland of a record volume of busi- 
ness in 1929. 


rourss WHIPPET =x: 


WILLYS-KNIGHT SIX 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 
WILLYS-OVERLAND SALES CO., LTD., TORONTO, CAN. 
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Sun. Life 
Policyholders 


"To Receive 


Special Bonus 


In addition to regular dividends in 1929 
of approximately $17,500,000 





Office of the President, 


M ONTREAL, January 8, 1929 
To Our Policyholders: 


We have just completed another wonderful 
year, with profit earnings never before equalled. 
Our Directors have therefore inaugurated the 
principle of allowing a Special Bonus on matur- 
ing participating policies. The basis for 1929 
may be summarized as follows: 

On policies ten years in force, maturing by death 
or (on “reserve dividend” policies) by the expiry of 
the reserve dividend period, a bonus of 10 per cent 
of the reserve, increasing yearly to 15 per cent on 
policies in force twenty years or longer; on endow- 
ments, at maturity, a bonus of 10 per cent of the 
face value of policies ten years in force, increasing 


yearly to 15 per cent on policies in force twenty 
years or longer. 


Details will be given in the forthcoming 
annual report. 


This special bonus is in addition to, and inde- 
pendent of, the usual annual profit distribution, 
the scale for which, for the ninth consecutive 
year, will again be increased. 


We congratulate our members on this happy 
announcement. It has been made possible only 
by the large profits earned on the securities se- 
lected for the investment of the Company’s 
funds. 


As ninety-five per cent of all surplus earned 
by the participating assurances accrues to our 
policyholders themselves, they enjoy practical 
mutuality, combined with the enterprise and 
stability of stock management. The effect of 
this combination is evidenced by the results. 


T. B. Macaulay, 
President. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CANADA 


Head Office : Montreal 
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blood. They were kilowatt hours. 
But they worked mightily for their 
masters and endowed them with 
leisure and luxury which the old 
aristocrats never knew. 

America slipped into the new age 
For instance, we became extrava- 
gant. We believed that we ought te 
save our money in order that we 
might some day be independent. But 
actually we had become interdepen 
dent, and we spent our money, as 
was supposed, unwisely; and thus 
kept up the general prosperity with- 
out which there could have been nv 
prosperity for anyone. 


Buying power, however, did not 
keep pace with the increased produc- 
ing power. That could hardly be ex- 
pected, because, in the very nature 
of our economic system, expansion 
in one part of the system, whether 
it be in the producing capacity or in 
the distribution facilities, makes nec- 
essary the continual enlargement of 
the credit foundation which supports 
it all. The capitalist system of so- 
ciety in fact is properly called the 
credit system. 


SOUND expansion of credit 

was made possible by the pro- 
visions of the Federal Reserve Act, 
but there were other expansions 
which were not considered sound; 
the most notable of these, and the 
one destined to play a conspicuous 
part in the dream of American pros- 
perity, was the development of instal- 
ment buying. 

If one is constructively related to 
the existing social order, he can get 
credit, whether the academicians 
grant him the right to do so or not, 
and working men in this new indus- 
trial society were constructively re- 
lated to it. Individually, to be sure, 
they might lose their jobs. There was 
no legal ownership of a job—no con- 
stitutional right of a worker to get 
steady wages. Nevertheless, the ma- 
chine was running. The workers 
were working, and, in the main, 
could be expected to go on working, 
and the credit which everybody be- 
lieved they were not entitled to just 
naturally came to them. It was not 
extended to them for any broad, 
economic purposes. It was extended 
to them because manufacturers, con- 
fronted with the problem of enor- 
mously increased production, were at 
their wits’ ends as to how to dispose 
of the product. So they urged the 
“easy payment” plan. They lured 
the workers and their wives to buy 
houses and furniture, sewing ma- 
chines and eventually even auto- 
mobiles, regardless of the fact that 
the workers had no money on hand 
to pay for these “luxuries,” and that 
everybody could see that they were 
“mortgaging their future” by con- 
senting to any such deal. 

It is fortunate for America, how- 
ever, that they consented. If they 
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The old way. This machine 
for stranding cable was the best 
in the country, but — 


more safely, more economically. 
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Western Electric engineers worked out a 
new way, stranding cable more quickly, 


N equipment and methods the 
Western Electric telephone cable 
plant of 1927 set the pace. But that 
didn’t satisfy the company’s manu- 
facturing engineers. They put the 
plant in the test tube of critical 
judgment—and they came out with 
something even better. 
It meant revising processes, re- 
designing machines, rebuilding a 





wt wasnt 


good enough 


factory which occupied sixteen huge 
structures. But it was worth it! 

Whether making cable or any of 
the 10,000 items of telephone ap- 
paratus, Western Electric seeks till it 
finds the better and more efficient 
and more economical way. As 
manufacturer for the Bell System 
this is its share in good telephone 
service. 


Western ElJecfric 


MAKERS 


OF YOUR TELEPHONE 
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Some day a TOWN! 


Just as hundreds of American towns today 
occupy spaces which were open and unsettled 
within this generation’s memory, so many 
open spaces of today will be thriving towns 
tomorrow. New requirements of trade, new 
transportation arteries, new discoveries of 
natural resources create towns almost over- 
night in this country of growth and change. 


Widely diffused electric power, available 
wherever it is needed, clears the way for these 
developments. As communities come into 
being they call for the efficiencies of electric 
service and the living conveniences which 
electric light and power make possible. Their 
growth is accelerated by the swift satisfaction 
of this basic community need. 

The transmission lines of the Middle West 
Utilities System serve more than three thou- 
sand communities—most of them small and 
medium-sized. And further, they blanket the 
countryside of large areas of twenty-eight 
states, ready to serve almost instantaneously the 
demands which may arise along their course. 


Middle West Utalities Company 
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had bought only what they could 
“afford” to buy, we would not have 
had the millions of home owners in 
well-furnished homes, and we would 
not have had the automobile industry, 
of which America boasts to-day. 

If the workers had waited until 
they secured the cash to purchase 
automobiles, the automobile industry 
must have lagged. Millions who 
were kept at work because a market 
for automobiles had been discovered 
would have had no jobs. The in- 
stalment system not only deferred 
unemployment, but the continued 
mass production which resulted made 
it possible for these millions even- 
tually to pay for the things which 
they had purchased. 






























HE writer is not upholding the 
instalment system as in any way 
ideal. But it came in answer to 
a genuine social need. And like 
most things which turned out to 
social advantage it started because 
business needed it. Our magically in- 
creasing production necessitated a 
corresponding increase in consump- 
tion; and, so far as the instalment 
system is concerned, though it began 
as a make-shift, it did fill that need, 
and became of incalculable advantage 
to all America. 

And it turned out that the instal- 
ment buyers did not, as a general 
thing, “mortgage their future.” The 
man who bought an automobile which 
he could not afford, equipped him- 
self with power which often made it ° 
possible for him to double or treble 
his earnings. It is interesting to note 
that the bulk of the instalment buy- 
ing was the purchase of power and 
equipment. This power might, of 
course, be used in some anti-social 
way; but the tendency was to use it 
in doing the things which the whole 
world wanted done, and when things 
are being done which everybody 
wants done, that in itself constitutes 
prosperity. 

The old theory, if strictly adhered 
to, would keep a married couple 
from buying and furnishing a house 
until they had saved sufficient money 
to pay for it. Theoretically, under 
the old thrift formula, it would be 
good economy meanwhile for them 
to raise their children. out-doors, 
which would be mortgaging the fu- 
ture with a vengeance. But for- 
tunately America has been much 
wiser than her theories. For the first 
time in history, a going social order 
had recognized in its action, even 
though the recognition ‘had not 
consciously been formulated, that 
humans who have the capacity to 
work were entitled to capitalization 
and credit. 

The business world, whether it 
knew what it was doing or not, was 
virtually going to the worker and 
saying: “You may be propertyless. 
You may have nothing which has 
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curity. You, in my eyes, are just a 
naked unit of human life. Never- 
theless, I am utterly dependent upon 
you. It is necessary not only that I 
keep you working, but that I man- 
age in some way to get to you the 
comforts and the luxuries of which 
you are the potential producers, and 
to get them to you now, although we 
have not yet corrected our economic 
formulas in such a way as to provide 
deliberately for your permanent and 
uninterrupted economic security.” 


HE business world has not yet 

really learned that the workers 
should be paid before they produce, in 
order that they may produce, but it 
has acted in advance of its understand- 
ing. It is customary, even to-day, for 
the employers to say that they pay 
their workers according to what they 
produce. Nevertheless they do not. 
No large employer could possibly 
hold a working force together if he 
deferred pay-day until they had pro- 
duced the wealth which they were 
hired to produce. The product upon 
which the worker is working may not 
be sold for many months, or even 
years ahead, and the employer can 
realize no profit upon it until it is 
sold. Nevertheless, he must pay his 
workers every Saturday, whether 
the wealth which they are producing 
is ever sold or not. Wages con- 
stitute the capitalization of labor, 
rather than, as we have always sup- 
posed, its remuneration, and it is the 
withholding of adequate capitaliza- 
tion in this quarter which has always 
been one of the most serious em- 
barrassments to capital. Adequate 
capitalization of labor power will 
bring permanent prosperity. 

In the early days, when each man’s 
labor was unrelated to the labor of 
others, very little could be produced ; 
and if the babies were to be cared 
for and the race were to continue, it 
was necessary for each individual 
worker to save individually. Frugal- 
ity in those days was not only a 
virtue, but one of the supreme vir- 
tues. In this new age, however, when 
each man’s labor was related to the 
labor of millions of others, produc- 
tion was abundant ; but abundant pro- 
duction would merely result in over- 
production and starvation unless the 
great volume of wealth produced 
were bought. In such days, then, 
that which appeared to be extrava- 
gance became a social virtue. 

But America did not know this. 
America had to live a number of 
years in the new order before its first 
principles could be discovered. Even 
the World War did not teach them. 
But the desperate necessity of war 
compelled America to act deliberate- 
ly, for a time, in a way which was 
directly contrary to all American 
tradition. 

The next article will analyze “our 
first and only industrial administra- 
tion,” 








OW would youliketoquit work 
some day and start out on a 
vacation for the rest of your life? 
How would you like to pack your 
trunk, cash a good-sized check at 
the bank, pick up a traveler’s map 
and decide which part of the world 
you would like to visit first? 

Or perhaps you would prefer to 
settle down in a cosy cottage in the 
mountains or by the sea—a com- 
fortable place where you can spend 
the rest of your days just doing 
the things you’ve always wanted 
to do “when you had time.” 

Sounds attractive, doesn’t it! 
No more work. No more worries. Nothing 
but good times ahead, and of course, with 
all expenses paid. 


The money question 


But where is the money coming from? 
Who is going to pay your expenses? 

The answer is simple. All you have to 
do is to rearrange your present financial 
life slightly and the money question will 
take care of itself. 

All you have to do is follow a simple but 
definite plan, and by the time you are 
ready to retire and take that vacation the 
money will be waiting for you. 

This plan was devised by financial ex- 
perts. It has been tried out by thousands 
of men and women. It is backed by a 100 
million dollar Life Insurance Company. 
It is safe as a Government Bond. 

The minute you make your first deposit 
on this plan, its benefits begin. Your most 
important money worries disappear. You 
look forward to a comfortable future. You 
know that you need only follow the plan 
to be taken care of financially. 


Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 





A vacation that lasts 
the rest of your life 





And if you should become permanently 
disabled and unable to make further pay- 
ments on your investment, there would be 
no need for worry. Your payments would 
be made for you out of a special fund laid 
aside for that purpose. 


This Free Book explains it 


A 24-page, illustrated booklet, called 
“How to Get the Things You Want,” ex- 
plains the plan in detail. It tells not only 
how you can retire with an income when 
you are 65, but how you can leave your 
home free of debt—how you can send your 
children to college—how you can create 
an estate—how you can make sure your 
income will go on even though you should 
become totally disabled—how you can 
leave an income for your family. 

The financial plan outlined in this book 
is so clear and so simple that it can be un- 
derstood at a glance. It is so sound, so 
sensible, so logical that the minute you 
read about it you will realize that it works. 
Send for your copy of the free book today. 
There is no obligation, 


6) PHOENIX MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


. « First Policy Issued 1851 





HERE are just a few of the 
things you can do under the 
Phoenix Mutual Plan: 


1 Retire with an income when you 


2 Leave your home free of debt. 
3 Senp your children to college. 
4 Creare an estate. 


5 MakeEsure your income will goon 
even though you become totally 
disabled. 


6 Leave an income for your family. 
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Pxuoen1x MutvatLireInsuranceCo. | 
410 Elm Street, Hartford, Conn. 


\\ Send me by mail, without obligation, 
= your new book, ““How to Get THE 
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Purebred is King 


dairy breeds of cattle draw most at- 
tention from the thousands who at- 
tend the show. Briefly, these cows 
are bred to a conformation having 
but one object in view: the body to 
form a barrel for food, a leg and bone 
structure to carry it easily, health 
power for carrying on the manufac- 
ture of milk within the barrel and 
the largest possible udder capacity for 
delivery of the milk to the dairyman. 
Some of the purebred cows seen at 
this show produce 30,000 pounds and 
upwards of milk annually besides 
pearing a calf, which means around 
12 gallons of milk a day. 

Segis Pieterje Prospect, a Holstein 
cow shown here in 1923 by E. A. 
Stuart, made.a world’s record of 37- 
381 pounds of milk in one year, and 
in addition delivered a calf. This 
means 4,672 gallons of milk, or bet- 
ter than 13 gallons a day. Compare 
it with the old-fashioned family cow 
from which Charlie Schwab, Andrew 
Mellon and other farm boys 50 years 
ago extorted a gallon of milk morn- 
ing and evening and thought it won- 
derful, and we get an idea that the 
dairy breeders of America are making 
some progress along lines of scienti- 
fic milk production, at least. 

Stuart is known to the comniercial 
world as head of the Carnation Milk 
Products Company, extensive can- 
ners. He was president of the Paci- 
fic International from 1921 to 1927, 
lives at Seattle, has farms in Wash- 
ington and Wisconsin, and owns one 
of the largest Holstcin herds in 
America. He is a harness horse en- 
thusiast and is conceded to have one 
of the strongest horse show outfits 
in any part of the United States. 

There are many other Holstein ex- 
hibitors who put up strong competi- 
tion against the Stuart herd, notable 
among them Stimson’s Hoolywood 
herd, J. A. Scollard’s Holsteins from 
Chehalis and scores of smaller herds 
equally refined. 


ERSEY history is being made on 

the Pacific slope by Thomas Grif- 
fith’s Glen Tana herd at Spokane; 
the Edna Knight and Ferdinand Bain 
herds of California, and a score of 
other outstanding breeders, many of 
them importing regularly from the 
Island of Jersey to secure the best 
blood of the original Jersey families. 
A well-bred American Jersey cow is 
reckoned on to produce each year an 
amount of butter equal to the weight 
of her own body, which means 750 
to 1,000 pounds. All the dairy 
breeds, including the Guernsey, the 
Ayrshire, the Brown Swiss, are rep- 
resented by their highest types at this 
show, which gives a week’s session of 
solid educational entertainment. 

After all is said, it is the beef cat- 
tle that bring the great romance of 


(Continued from page 24) 


the range. The pick of the world’s 
massive Herefords and Shorthorns 
come here in trainloads from those 
remote places where open country 
makes cattle breeding ranches pos- 
sible. Of the notable breeders, Frank 
Rothrock brings an _ outstanding 
Shorthorn herd from the Spokane 
country, where his Hercules ranch is 
named for the famous Hercules mines 
of Idaho. He is also a big sheep 
holder, shipping trainloads to the 
Chicago and Portland markets. 

Topnotchers of the Congdon & 
Battles herd come from Yakima, 
representing one of the oldest firms 
of Aberdeen Angus cattle in the 
United States. Two years ago Bat- 
tles had three show strings out, one 
going to Honolulu and another to the 
cornbelt shows. A herd of the fin- 
est straight Scotch cattle comes from 
the Diablo, California, ranch of Ansel 
M. Easton. He spent months in 
Scotland picking some of the animals 
to complete this herd. 


HE Portland show annually 
draws the pick of the herds of 
Frank Rothrock, Dunn Brothers, 
Charles Broughton, Thomas Miller, 
Childs & Anceney, Albert Owes, J. H. 
McCroskey and other equally great 
breeding herds throughout the Rocky 
Mountain and Coast States. It 
should be understood by the layman 
that these cattle and all other breeds 
here mentioned are developed on our 
Western ranches through long per- 
iods of settled plans and policies of 
scientific breeding. Men who began 
in their teens grow old in the busi- 
ness and final success depends on 
many things. Their pride of achieve- 
ment and interest in the absorbing 
problems of the game brings them 
from year to year to the Portland 
show, where always highly competi- 
tive auction sales of many of the ex- 
hibits conclude the week’s session. 
Adjacent to the horse division in 
the exposition building is a sawdust 
arena with a circumference of 700 
feet surrounded by an amphitheater 
seating 7,000 persons. Each day’s 
activities at the Pacific International 
are followed by a night horse show, 
to which society folk of the Pacific 
slope bring their gaited saddle horses 
and harness horses and strive for 
purple and blue ribbons as well as 
for cash purses many of which run 
to $1,000 and more. In another part 
of the building is a pavilion, 728 feet 
long, given over to exhibits of Paci- 
fic Coast manufacturers and others 
further East. 

If one asks authorities among 
America’s livestock breeding associa- 
tions they will know Oakes M. Plum- 
mer. By its nature intensely com- 
petitive between States, communities 
and individuals, the show has grown 


to be a ponderous moving machine. 
It functions without squeak or rattle 
under his leadership. 

Plummer’s personality is a peculiar 
combination of the executive, the 
idealist and the missionary. Wher- 
ever there is held a_ gathering 
of purebred livestock farmers on 
the Pacific Coast, there Plummer 
will usually be found, quietly waiting 
to say something helpful. I have seen 
him rise in his place and gather to 
himself a reluctant, heavy-hearted 
meeting of livestock breeders and 
hold them through successive stages 
of indifference, quickened interest 
and happy optimism until they went 
away from there feeling that it had 
been a red letter day in their lives. 
He merely speaks their language, 
transposing it into terms of faith and 
hope. Among some of his friends 
his front initial stands for Optimus. 

Born 58 years ago near Bradford, 
Maine, on a somewhat rocky farm 
that connects the traditions of six 
generations of the Plummer family, 
he made the trek to Oregon when he 
was seventeen years old and got a 
job at the old Portland stockyards. 
He stuck through successive owner- 
ships, became indispensable and final- 
ly secretary and treasurer with a one- 
fourth interest. A few years later 
he began giving small, annual live- 
stocks exhibits at the important 
stockyards. 

These shows were conducted by 
Plummer with a policy so equitable 
and diplomatic that they gained in 
favor and in 1917 a group of Port- 
landers formed a corporation with a 
nominal capital of $1,000 and asked 
him to work out a plan for a bigger 
livestock exposition. From that day 
events moved rapidly. 


N the new permanent building 
from 1919 on, it grew and grew, 
with steadily increasing mass and 
quality of exhibits, and then—in 1924 
—the entire exposition plant was de- 
stroyed by fire. It was rebuilt at once 
and represents an investment of 
$500,000. 

The Pacific International ‘has had 
four presidents—Frank Brown, Fred 
Stimson, E. A. Stuart and A. C. 
Ruby, present incumbent. Its treas- 
urer and finance chairman, Frank 
Robertson, Portland representative of 
the Pacific Loan & Trust Company, 
has been on the job from the begin- 
ning. 

These five men have been a tower 
of strength to the show. Its roots 
are now down deep; it is believed 
to be safe perpetually as an American 
institution. Many good men have 
had an important part in the great 
show’s building. But woven into it 
verily are the blood and bones and 
personality of Oakes M. Plummer. 
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Why it is Pacific Coast 


Headquarters 


The great business interests of the West— 
financial, shipping, lumber, railroad, oil, in- 
surance, hydro-electric, manufacturing and 
distributing—have selected San Francisco as 
headquarters for their Pacific Coast and Trans- 
pacific operations. Their reasons are rapidly 
becoming more valid, and new seekers after 
these markets are following their example. 

Central city of the Pacific Coast, San Fran- 
cisco serves more quickly and cheaply the 
11,000,000 people west of the Rockies. Half 
the people of California live within a radius 
of 150 miles and within an hour’s radius are 
1,600,000 consumers of higher than average 
per capita wealth. 

San Francisco’s Bay, which ranks second 
in the United States in the value of water- 
borne tonnage, is the natural gateway to the 
lands bordering the Pacific. In this Pacific area 
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Dept. 902 


Name____ 


Address 


LIFE 


CALIFORNIANS INC, 


703 Market Street, San Francisco 


Send the book, “Why Manufacturers 
Choose San Francisco” to: 
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live 900,000,000 consumers who are develop- 
ing modern wants with amazing rapidity. 

Add to these facts the advantages to labor 
in a climate conducive to out of door recrea- 
tion the year around. The average mean tem- 
perature varies only 6° summer and winter. 
No oppressively hot days to slow summer 
production. No snow loads or frozen pipes 
as a winter handicap. 

This headquarters area leads any other 
Pacific Coast area by $250,000,000 annually 
in manufactures. Wise students of business 
have declared that San Francisco is destined 
to be greater than the New York of today. 

The reasons for this leadership and the 
basic facts underlying this prophecy are pre- 
sented, carefully and conservatively, in anew 
book,“Why Manufacturers Choose San 
Francisco”. It will be sent free of charge to 
business executives. 
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Forbes Time-Saving News 


EPORTS are still be- 
R ing issued in various 
classifications which 

show new high records estab- 
lished last year for industrial 


production, and at the same 
time current figures indicate 


A Digest 


for 
Busy Business Men 





that business expansion is still 
continuing in most lines. 

The “annual business re- 
view” of the Federal Reserve 
Board, perhaps the most auth- 
entic of such general docu- 
ments, has just been issued. 
It shows that 1928 was a rec- 
ord year on the whole. In- 
dustrial production set up a 
new high for all time; distri- 
bution kept pace with produc- 
tion and there was no large in- 
crease in inventories; lower 
prices offset higher agricul- 
tural output and income was 
about the same as in 1927; in- 
dustry was especially active in 
motors, steel and _ building, 
while textiles and bituminous 
coal production were inclined 
lower. 


O far as the current pic- 
ture is concerned, the 

















steel industry is now leading [i— 














on a rapid expansion of its 
business. 

Independents account for 
the most of the gain as they 
have stepped up their produc- 
tion 3 per cent. in recent 
weeks, to about 82 per cent., 




















while the Corporation’s activ:- 
The News Summary ties continue practically un- 
Grain Prices in Strong Advance.... 55 = . . peal 
Aviation Honors for 1928.......... 57 strong with advance orders 
New Einstein Theory ............. 58 still coming in satisfactorily. 
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the forward march of im- 
portant classifications. 


cent. in the same period of last year. 


The seasonal movement here ac- 
counts for some of the increase as well as for lower totals 
in building and motor car production. 

In any case, steel operations have again been lifted and 
the average rate for the entire industry is now around 84 
per cent. of capacity compared with only about 77 per 
At about this time 
last year, however, the steel industry was just embarking 

















Net Income Continues Above Previous 
Year. Car Loadings Increase Slowly. 
Central Decision of I. C. C. 


HE reports of individual Class I 
railroad systems for the last month 
of 1928 are currenly being issued but not 
enough of the statements are out at this 
writing to serve for more than an esti- 
mate of what the final figures will show. 
The majority of reports thus far made 
public indicate that the month continued 
to show improvement over the same 
period of the previous year and a larger 
measure of improvement than was dis- 
played by the November report of last 
year. 

Final net operating railway income of 
the Class I roads for December of last 
year might be expected to come some- 
where around $90,000,000. This figure 
would compare with $113,694,000 in No- 
vember of last year and with only $55,- 


in some sections being more 


than offset by continued gains in other districts. The 
most recent reports at hand, however, appear to show 


more balances on the minus side. 


476,000 in December of 1927. The ad- 
vance over the same month of the pre- 
ceding year would therefore be a large 
one, around 60 per cent. Such a figure 
would be the best on record with the 
single exception of December in 1925. 


Net Income High 

ITH December revenue for last 

year estimated, it appears that the 
final total profits of Class I railroads 
for 1928 will show up much better than 
in the preceding year. The total might 
be expected to reach about $1,190,000,- 
000, thus eclipsing the records for 1927 
and 1925. Last year’s net income gives 
promise, therefore, of being the best on 
record, with the single exception of 
1926, when the high record net of $1,- 
232,000,000 was set up. 

As was to be expected, loadings of 
revenue freight have come up rapidly 
and sharply from the low levels reached 
at the close of last year. The final week 
ot 1928 set a new low record for many 
vears at a total of only 667,000 cars. 
Weekly figures are now back around 
930,000 and are holding firm at about 
those levels. 


Engineering and building contracts let in the New 
York District thus far in the new year have fallen off 
decisively from 1928. Weekly figures are currently run- 
ning around $15,000,000, or a drop of nearly $10,000,000 
a week from the corresponding periods of last year. 


C OMPARED with previous years, the 

current loadings for 1929 show a 
good gain over last year, but are still 
considerably below the figures reported 
for the corresponding weeks of 1927, 
1926 and 1925. The seasonal movement 
generally shows little change during the 
first couple months of the year but this 
year there is a tendency toward some 
improvement in the weekly figures over 
this period. 

Complete reports of the American 
Railway Association for last year show 
that Class I railroad systems loaded a 
total of 51,576,000 cars with revenue 
freight during 1928. This was a decline 
of nearly 60,000 cars, or a tenth of one 
per cent. from the preceding year, and 
a drop of 1,500,000 cars, or nearly 3 per 
cent. from the record total of 1926. 

Loadings exceeded the million-cars- 
per-week level in 24 weeks of last year, 
compared with 28 weeks in 1927 and 
with 27 weeks in 1926. 


ee Commerce Commission 
has notified three of the largest rail- 
way systems that it will begin hearings 
at an early date on the excess operating 
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income of such roads under the recap- 
ture provisions of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. The roads notified are the 
New Yotk Central, Atchison, and South- 
ern Railway. Hearings will probably be 
chiefly an argument over the valuation 
question. 

I. C. C. has also granted New York 
Central permission to merge its large 
controlled lines and consolidate its sys- 
tem, on agreement of the road to take 
over six “short lines.” 




















Upward Movement Continues in Grains 
While Oil Prices Show General 


Recession 


HE strong upward movement in the 

most important commodity markets 
which began around the middle of Janu- 
ary, has continued in force during recent 
weeks. The advance has not been gen- 
eral and has centered chiefly in the 
grain pits, but in this classification the 
movement has been one of the most 
rapid seen in several years. 


Commodity Price Indexes 


Mo. Year 

Latest Prev. Prev. 

Dun’s Tndex 6.4500 192.365 193.543 192.849 

Bradstreet’s....... 12.9651 13.1479 13.5732 
Bureau of Labor... 96.7 96.7 96.8 


The monthly index numbers of com- 
modity prices have not yet reflected the 
advance of the latter part of January, 
though the Bureau of Labor figure is 
steady and little changed from the previ- 
ous month or from a year ago. 

The weekly indexes are closer to the 
picture and the Irving Fisher weekly 
figure of 200 representative commodities, 
based on 1926 average as 100, has dis- 
played the largest gain in many months. 
After holding around 97 for about ten 
weeks, the latest index shows a jump of 
over a half point and is now around 98. 


Grain Prices Strong 

A* noted above, the rapid gains in 

the general commodity markets 
have been especially marked in the grain 
classifications. This section of the mar- 
ket has been the outstanding mover but 
it is also, of course, the most important 
classification so far as volume of sales, 
and national purchasing power is con- 
cerned. 

Statistical position of corn, oats and 
a few minor grains has been improving 
and these have gone ahead rapidly. 
Wheat is not in such strong position but 
damage to the domestic winter crop has 
offset prospects for higher world pro- 
duction and wheat has also advanced on 
good buying all round. 

The upward movement in grain prices 
has continued with no very lasting re- 
actions and recent quotations show gains 
of as much as 7 cents per bushel in 
wheat, 10 cents a bushel in corn and 
ever 5 cents per bushel in oats, since 
the beginning of 1929. 


= cotton market has been trying 

+ and disappointing when compared 
with the grain action and the strength 
of other commodities. Cotton buying 
has not developed as expected. Reports 
trom the South have had little market 
effect and prices have moved within a 
narrow range in recent weeks. There 
has been a better tone to the market 





recently but current prices are barely 
steady when compared with quotations 
for future options current around the 
the close of last month. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 


2 Wks. Year 

Latest Ago Ago 
Wheat, May ..... $ 1.27 $ 1.22 $ 1.33 
Com, MAG vssaes 1.00 97 91 
TORR, BERT 60 so006 53% -50 239 
Cotton, Mid., May. 19.95 20.00 18.10 
a POS 6.40 6.10 7.25 

Coffee, No. 7 Rio. .18% 18 a 
Sweet, Gan, 2.0.0 -0510 .0505 05 
Beef, Family ..... 31.00 31.00 33.00 
Iron, 2X, Phila.... 20.25 20.25 20.25 
Steel, Pittsburgh .. 33.00 33.00 33.00 
Do I, 6.65 6.65 6.50 
PE ee 17.00 16.75 14.12 
Zinc, E. St. Louis.. 6.35 6.35 5.68 
; en 48.88 49.38 54.75 
Rubber, May ..... 22.60 21.75 38.80 
Crude Oil, Mid-Con. 1.11 1.21 1.22 
err ay 18 one 


Aside from the strength in the grain 
classifications, probably the most im- 
portant commodity movement in recent 
weeks has been one of opposite direc- 
tion in the oil market. Production of 
crude petroleum has again been on the 
increase for the past two or three 
months and around the beginning of the 
new year domestic output passed the 
previous high-mark of about 18 months 
ago and has been setting up new records 
in the history of the American oil in- 
dustry. 


Oil Prices Decline 


FTER some irregularity in early 

January, the prospects for continu- 
ation of this increase seemed to be too 
much for the market and there was soon 
a general retreat in quotations all along 
the line. One company after another 
has reduced prices on both crude and 
refined products and the general level 
of such quotations has sagged once more 
close to the low levels prevailing about 
a year ago. 

Steel prices are holding their gains 
very well with the current tone firm to 
higher. Miscellaneous metals are ir- 
regular but generally firm with copper 
up another fraction to the highest level 
in five years, while tin shows a little 
further recession. Rubber prices con- 
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tinue strong and show fractional gains 
over the closing days of last month. 
American Woolen Company has 
opened its Fall line with prices little 
changed. Most quotations are about 
equal with the Spring offerings but 
what changes there are are seen gen- 
erally toward somewhat lower levels. 




















Acceptance Rates Advance Further. 
Federal Reserve Bank Rate Outlook. 
Brokers’ Loans at New High 


OLLOWING the moderate reaction 

in money rates immediately after 
passing of the year-end stringency, the 
credit situation has held very firm but 
with little change in recent weeks. There 
is no secret that many optimists are dis- 
appointed over failure of rates to ease 
off further but the best credited authori- 
ties are not surprised at continued firm- 
ness and expect it for some time to 
come. 


2Wks. Year 

Ruling Ago Ago 

se ee a 6%2% 7% 4% 
60-90 day time ........ aie 7% 4 
Commercial paper ...... 5% 5% 4 
New York rediscount... 5 5 4 


A long-respected credo in Wall Street 
is that the rates on bankers’ bills and 
the Federal Reserve Discount rates 
usually move closely together and the 
recent advances in the outside bill rates 
have again aroused fears that the East- 
ern bank rates will be raised above their 
current levels of 5 per cent. to bring 
them into line with the longer-term ac- 
ceptance rates. 

Fear of harming American business 
and fear of drawing gold from England 
are probably the chief restraining in- 
fluences against a higher bank rate in 
New York. Imports of gold to the 
United States have once more increased 
their tempo and the beginning of ship- 
ments from England is frowned upon on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 
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SUCCESS— 


Will You Pay the Price? 


| el you are normal, you want the comforts 
and luxuries which are the by-products of 
success—a home of your own—a new car 
—the leisure to read—the means to travel. 


You want these things very much. 


But— you are keen enough to perceive 
that experience and facility in handling 
routine work will never get them for you. 


What, then, are you doing to gain that 
specialized experience—that /vained ability 
—for which business firms are willing to 
pay real money? 

* iw * 


During the past nineteen years more 
than 625,000 men have found the answer 
to that question in home-study training 
under the LaSalle Problem Method. 


Evening after evening, they have seated 
themselves, to all intents and purposes, at 
the desks of men in high-salaried positions, 
and have squarely faced the Jrodlems of 
those positions. 


Evening after evening, they have been 
shown the frincipiles involved in the solu- 
tion of such problems—and how those 
principles are applied by highly successful 
business houses. 


Evening after evening, they have tackled 
concrete problems, lifted bodily from 
business life, and under the direction of 
some of the ablest men in their respective 
fields have worked those problems out for 
themselves. 


That they have been wel/ rewarded for 
their foresight and their earnestness is 
shown by the fact that during only six 
months’ time as many as 1,248 LaSalle 
members reported salary increases total- 
ing $1,399,507 —an average increase per 
man of 89%, 


* 


Many men, Anowing what home-study 
training under the LaSalle Problem 
Method can do for them, nevertheless 
prefer to think that there’s ‘‘nothing in 
it.’’ That’s the excuse they make for 
their futures. 


If you—knowing these facts—are con- 
tent to drift, you will not profit by reading 
further. 


If on the other hand you have imagina- 
tion enough to visualize your goal—to 
actually see yourself in a home of your 
own, enjoying the comforts and luxuries 
of life—if, in short, you are a man of pur- 
ose, the coupon below may shorten your 
journey to success by many years. 


Note, please, that the coupon outlines 
different lines of training and that it will 
bring you full particulars of the training 
which appeals to you, together with your 
copy of that most inspiring book, ‘‘Ten 
Years’ Promotion in One’’—all without 
obligation. 


If you want success, and are willing to 
pay the price, ACT! 


LaSalle Extension University 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTION 


ee ee ee oe = = Find Yourself Through LaSallee— — — — == 


LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 2364-R CHICAGO 


I would welcome an outline of the LaSalle plan, together with a 
copy of Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation. 


(CJ Law: LL.B. Degree. 
C Industrial Management 
(J Modern Foremanship 

(J Personnel Management 
(] Banking and Finance 





Busi g t: Managerial, 
Sales and Executive positions. 

0) Higher Accountancy: Auditor, 
Comptroller, Certified Public Ac- 
countant, Cost Accountant, etc. 

0 Expert Bookkeeping 

OC. P. A. Coaching for Advanced 
Accountants 


OJ Modern Salesmanship Oo si snd 
CO) Traffic Management—Foreign and rrespondence 


omestic 
CD Railway Station Management 
(J Modern Business Correspondence 


Stenography: Training in the new 
superior Stenotypy. 





(0 Telegraphy—Railway 
and Commercial 

(C0 Business English [) Effective Speaking 
(0 Commercial Law [] Commercial Spanish 
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It is generally felt that New York will 
wait for London to advance bank rates 
first and it hardly seems probable that 
London will raise her rate unless forced 
to do so by outside conditions. Mean- 
while Sterling and other exchanges 
hover dangerously near the gold-export 
point but our own gold imports are still 
being largely offset by earmarkings for 
foreign account, probably France 


BANK CLEARINGS LAST YEAR 
SET NEW RECORD H/GH 
( BILLIONS 


DOLLARS 
700 —- 


600 


500 


#00 
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HE advance in brokers’ loans is 

again assuming proportions of its 
rare old form. Gains in the weekly 
statements have not been quite so spec- 
tacular as late last year but they have 
been just as regular and totals have once 
more crossed the old lines into new high 
ground for all time. 


Brokers’ Loans at New High 


The latest weekly report of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York places 
total loans to brokers at $5,560,000,000, 
a gain of around $116,000,000 in a single 
week and a new high record. This fig- 
ure compares with about $3,788,000,000 
a year ago, and shows an advance of 
about 1% billions of dollars in twelve 
months. The largest increases are still 
taking place in loans for others, while 
New York City and out-of-town banks 
apparently are trying to draw down the 
totals, 


Investment Trust Financing 


agree gi offerings have expanded 
rapidly and suddenly and around the 
beginning of the current month the fig- 
ures showed in a single week a larger 
total than for the entire year up to that 
date. Both bond and stock financing 
contributed to the total gain but the palm 
seems to go to investment trust offer- 
ings which totalled over $212,000,000 in 
a single week. This sets a new high 
record for such financing in American 
security history. 

Debits to individual banking accounts 
are still running far ahead of the cor- 
responding weeks in all previous years 
and the latest weekly totals for all im- 
portant national districts show a gain of 
more than five billion dollars over 1928. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 


District. 1929. 1928. 
New York ...... $12,280,031,000 $8,216,445,000 

ee Sree 714,307,00 691,196,000 
Philadelphia 697,015,000 568,416,000 
Cleveland ...... 790,904,000 716,282,000 
Richmond ...... 310,986,000 295,588,000 
MER: sna essiee 299,074,000 279,950,000 
ROOM. 2 o.ss00< 1,763,231,000  1,441,740,000 
eee 342,480,000 309,495,000 
Minneapolis ..... 180,424,000 157,408,000 
Kansas City .... 356,181,000 306,414,000 
| aaa 231,360,000 184,904,000 
San Francisco... 1,010,453,000 801,995,000 
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Hall of Fame for Aviation Heroes in 
1928. Italy Gets First Prize With 
England Close Second 


To International League of Aviators 
has announced its prizes and honors 
for the most distinguished feats in avia- 
tion, which are looked forward to an- 
nually by all air aspirants as a sort of 
official “Hall of Fame” in the airplane 
world. 

The title of the “best aviator in the 
world for 1928” has been awarded to the 
Italian flyer, Colonel Arturo Ferrarin. 
His feat consisted in breaking all dura- 
tion records for flight and setting a 
new mark for distance flying by his trip 
from Rome to Natal, Brazil. 


“World’s Best Aviator” 


OL. FERRARIN was awarded this 

highest honor by a margin of only 
two votes over Captain Charles Kings- 
ford-Smith, commander of the plane, 
Southern Cross, which flew across the 
Pacific from America to Australia. The 
1927 title was awarded to Colonel Charles 
A. Lindbergh. 

Lady Bailey and Lady Heath were 
awarded first and second honors for 
women flyers while Dr. Hugo Eckener, 
commander of the Graf Zeppelin, was 
awarded the lighter-than-air trophy for 
1928. 

“First Flyer” trophies were also 
awarded as follows among the individual 
nations: Carl B. Eielson, United States; 
Captain Kingsford-Smith, Australia; 
Bert Hinckler, England; Captain Jimi- 
nez, Spain; Colonel Ferrarin, Italy; Cap- 
tain Herman Koehl, Germany; Dieu- 
donne Costes, France; Major Santalla 
Estrella, Bolivia; and Emilio Carranza 
for Mexico. 


British Question Mark 


B RITISH authorities are looking for- 
ward to new records for their own 
“Question Mark,” a Fairey monoplane 
with only one huge wing, 82 feet long 
The Napier engine is said to be an im- 
provement for long-distance flying and 
1,000 gallons of gasoline are carried in 
the space between layers of the wing, 
which is 2% feet thick at its maximum. 
Cruising limit is said to be three days 
and three nights without refueling. The 
first flight will be trial for a new record 
trom South Africa to Scotland in a sin- 
gle hop. 

Meanwhile, Lufthansa of Germany an- 
nounces plans for opening a regular 
trans-Atlantic plane service from Ber- 
lin or Hamburg to Buenos Aires some- 
time this coming May. The planes used 
will be three new flying yachts of the 
Kohrbach Romar type. 

















British Robot Makes Debut. Philadel- 
phia Rides on Oil. New 
Einstein Theory 


IR “ERIC ROBOT” made his debut 
late last month and proved quite as 
much of a sensation as his inventor 
Promised. He is the famous mechanical 
man built in England last year and in- 











The “Better Pencil” 


4619 Ravenswood Ave. 
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Se ae 


E man who makes the deci- 
sions—who places the orders 
—is the man to advertise to. 


AMERY 


No matter what his title, there 
is one person who says “Yes”— 
and he’s the man to sell. 
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Your salesman cannot be with 
him ALL the time. But your 


advertisement can. 


SUGAR, 


Free Offer to Executives 


Have your salesmen take your 
best customers and prospects an 
attractive Autopoint Pencil, 
stamped imperishably with your 
ad—your name, slogan, etc. ““The 


pencil of big business.” 


3 Big Features 


Cannot ‘“‘jam’‘—protected by 
patent. But onesimple moving 
art. Nothing to go wrong. 

No repairs. 

2 Bakelite barrel, beautiful onyx- 
like, lightweight material. 

3 Perfect balance — not “top- 
heavy.” 


Title. 


Made of Bakelite 
AUTOPOINT COMPANY 


Attach business card 
or letterhead Only 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
4619 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Without obligation, please send sample 
Autopoint, booklet, sales-building proposi- 
tion, prices, etc. 


Keep your name before the man who signs the orders 


Sell the man 


who says ° Yes” 


Everyone who gets an Auto- 
point admires it— likes to write 
with it. No Autopoint ever hit a 
wastebasket — most “‘ads” do. 


When orders are signed, your 
Autopoint is there to remind. 
Often it writes the actual order 
to your firm that helps to “pay 
out” on this kind of advertising. 

Autopoint is the pencil of big 
business—and it brings big busi- 
ness to those who use it. 


OFFER TO EXECUTIVES 
ONLY: Send for attractive sam- 
ple Autopoint and full particu- 
lars of proved business-building 


methods; prices, etc., FREE. 


For Executives 
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This is Number Thirteen of a series of advertisements bearing the general title, “Before the Age of Electricity” 








Bank Floor 
NEW YORK 


Copyright, 1926, T. R. & Co. 








HO does not remember the old hod-carrier of 
other days—a load of bricks balanced atop his 
shoulder, wearily climbing a ladder to the builders 
above? Building under these conditions was a slow 
and tedious process. ~\ In the Age of Electricity, high- 
speed elevators rush loads of material in the twinkling 
of an eye to lofty heights. Builders of today demand the 
speed which the force of electricity alone can supply. 
* 


The development of electrical apparatus has kept pace 
with the great growth of the building industry, as 
this industry, in turn, has contributed to the growth 
of Electric Power & Light Companies. Constantly 
increasing revenues have thus been added to these 
companies and increased the stability of their bonds. 


THOMPSON ROSS & CO. 


BESTABLISHED 1912 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
« 29S. LaSalle Street 
CHICAGO 
Telephone Randolph 6380 


SAN FRANCISCO 



































Producers of— 


sound real estate mortgage 
loans and collateral bonds in 
the State of North Carolina. 


Dealer and institutional in- 
quiries invited. Write for 
booklet F giving vital 
facts about N. C. and Home 
Mortgage Company bonds. 


HOME MORTGAGE Co. 


Durham North Carolina 
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in investment securities of public 
service’ companies supplying 


electricity, gas and transporta- 
tion in 3¢ states. Write for list. 
UTILITY SECURITIES 


COMPANY 
230 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 











New York St. Louis Milwaukee 
‘ Louieville Indianapolis Minneapolis Va 
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vented by Capt. William H. Richards of 
London. Eric is 6 feet high, weighs 140 
pounds, and talks with a decided English 
accent. He winks his electric eyes, 
stands, sits, bows and answers questions, 
all at his master’s command. He op- 
erates electrically, moving on 12 volts 
but requiring 35,000 volts for speaking. 


Philadelphia Rides On Oil 


HILADELPHIA has the distinction 

of being the first city in the United 
States to take material steps toward 
substitution of fuel oil for gasoline in 
the operation of public conveyances on 
its streets. The Mitten Management, 
which controls the city’s bus and taxi 
transportation systems, has announced 
that a new invention has been adopted 
which will convert its 600 interurban 
busses and 3,000 taxicabs from gasoline 
to oil combustion. 

The new invention for. use of fuel oil 
is claimed to be about 30 per cent. 
cheaper than’ gasoline-driven motors 
and has the added humanitarian ad- 
vantage of doing away with carbon- 
monoxide fumes given off by gasoline 
engine exhaust. 


ROFESSOR ALBERT EINSTEIN 
has prepared for the Prussian 
Academy of Science his latest theories, 
enlarging on his previous principle of 
relativity. It is understood that in his 
latest theoretical discoveries, Dr. Ein- 
stein links gravitation with electricity. 
Only the outlines of the new theory 
are available but it is said that it is “an 
attempt by an extension of the relativity 
theory to bring the mathematical laws 
of the gravity area and of the electro- 
dynamic area into consonance with each 
other and to treat them from the same 
standpoint.” 


COTTON GINNINGS ABOVE LAST YEAR 
a iillions of Bales fo Comparative Dates) 
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Ginning Figures Show Good Gains. 
World Crops of Wheat, Rye and Oats 
Above Previous Year 


| Aerererssnae of the Census has reported 
13,892,000 bales of cotton ginned 
from the 1928 crop, a gain of nearly 
1,400,000 bales over the 12,500,000 bales 
reported ginned to the same date last 
year. The 1928 crop ginnings, however, 
fall far short of those turned in for both 
the 1926 and 1925 crops. 

The House of Representatives has 
passed the Vinton Bill, giving the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture wide powers of 
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130” wheelbase 
125 horsepower 
Straight Eight Sedan 


$1895 


New, Different, Distinctive 


jd LO) td i eran a atom enteliamientecclactelameottsttamte dats of today (not yesterday) thinks of it. That 


automobile business. Automobiles themselves Auburn has accurately sensed the changes 


PVs oltiam ests tet com tamale Ome cele) (ir bare or Tatuana tee Tome oltlelstemmaceltitacses sole mmc ales alerte Mm oh amd ot 


Therefore cars must be better. People demand Sureryelucrte me acecelelele mr: (ucelce le Mm aatommueletel (ice 


more of automobiles in ease of handling, room line of new Auburn series. They DO give 


PVeve Mereject cela emm tetra (salmaaa lant latecrtatemuuclcag unheard of values for less. Sensationally less! 


durability. In short, people want more value They DO offer more room, comfort, power 


for less cost. At the same time the standards of and durability. Decidedly more! That is why 


living have risen, and people want finer cars. Auburn simply asks you to COMPARE and 


- . cr % . 
The test of any automobile then, is not what if Auburn does not sell itself you will not be 


Tec ol Ube CeCctamn Gat tel <re) am Comm oltlamhs aot lami aatcmmeltlolite asked to buy. 


SIX $995 


120” wheelbuse 


Straight Eight $1395 


125’ wheelbase 


ANIBNIRN 


POWERED BY LYCOMING 


= . é ' Airmail postage has been reduced to 5 cents for the first ounce and 10 cents for each additional ounce. 
Use Airmail daily for quicker communication. The development of Aviation is vital to American progress. 
— Sedan $1095; 6-80 Sport Sedan $995; 6-80 Cabriolet $1095; 6-80 Victoria $1095; 890 Sedan $1495; 8-90 Sport Sedan $1395; 890 Speedster $1495; 
*90 Phaeton Sedan $1695; 8-90 Cabriolet $1495; 8-90 Victoria $1495; 8-90 7-Passenger Sedan $1595; 120 Sedan $1895; 120 Sport Sedan $1795; 120 Speed- 
‘ter $1895; 120 Phaeton Sedan $2095; 120 Cabriolet $1895; 120 Victoria $1895; Prices f. o. b. Auburn or Connersville, Equipment other than standard extra. 


AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, AUBURN, INDIANA 
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YOU COULD 
ALMOST . 
hts 


IF 17’s just a hat and coat, , 
a cubby-hole will do. But 

when you go away for a 
week-end, or a longer trip 
—you and your wardrobe 
—you’ll want a closet with \\ Hall has many other de- 
plenty of hooks and shelves lightful things too. Cul- 
and standing room, to hold a few tinahell and friendly people, not a 
clothes comfortably. A closet like bit ashamed to smile back at you, 


and a marvelous breakfast 
downstairs ! 


And Chalfonte-Haddon 








those at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall! .. . cozy reading chairs . . . ele- 
They’re large and they’re airy vator men who know you and the 
and they’re placed in comfortable, floor you live on . . . your own 


sunshiny rooms. Rooms where the _ table in the dining-room. In a very 
sun pours in the windows; rooms _ real sense of the word, Chalfonte- 
with cool, fresh beds, deep chairs, Haddon Hall is home. 

and space to walk around. Such e e e 

rooms make getting up difficult— May we send you a booklet further 
what with the choice between sleep describingChalfonte-Haddon Hall? 


CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY American Plan 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 
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regulation over transactions and trading 
in cotton futures on all exchanges. It 
is not expected, however, that the bill 
will reach the President since sponsors 
of cotton trading regulation in the Sen- 
ate appear satisfied with regulations 
adopted by the New York Cotton Ex- 
change. 


World Wheat Crop Up 


Peg etry reports from world centers 
lead the United States Department 
of Agriculture to estimate world crop 
of wheat last year in 44 countries at 3,- 
621,000,000 bushels. This figure shows 
an increase of nearly 200,000,000 bushels, 
or about 6 per cent., over the crop of 
3,428,000,000 bushels produced by the 
same countries in the previous year. 

Rye production in 24 countries during 
1928 is now reported at 920,000,000 
bushels, a gain of nearly 10 per cent. 
over the 843,000,000 bushels reported 
produced by the same countries in 1927. 

Output of oats for 33 countries, rep- 
resenting 91 per cent. of the worlds crop, 
excluding Russia and China, stands at 
3,666,000,000 bushels, a gain of 11 per 
cent. over the 1927 production of 3,298,- 
000,000 bushels. 

















E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


(Incorporated 1905) 


Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $150,000,000 

















| Two Rector Street New York 
| 

































Any number of shares may be converted to the 
, underlying stocks or the pro rata cash value 
FIXED TRUST SHARES are sold to investors by estab- 


lished investment houses and banks in most of the important 
cities of the United States and in several foreign countries. 


Booklet on Request 


American Basic-Business Shares Corporation, Depositor, 67 Wall Street, New York 


The Equitable Trust Company of New York, Trustee 
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Oil Output Sets New High for All Time. 
Export Association Formed. Rubber 
Consumption Sets Record 


ETROLEUM—tThe gradual increase 

in domestic production of crude 

petroleum has continued thus far in the 

new year and the weekly figures have 

gone through the previous highs into 
new record ground for all time. 

Latest weekly report of the American 
Petroleum Institute places domestic oil 
output at 2,664,200 barrels per day, a gain 
of 20,000 barrels per day in a single week 
and a new high for the industry. These 
latest figures show an increase of about 
260,000 barrels per day over the cor- 
responding weeks of last year. 

The old record which has been re- 
placed by the recent uprush in produc- 
tion, was for the week of July 30, 1927, 
when the average domestic output was 
2,586,000 barrels per day. 

About 15 large oil companies have re- 
cently organized the Export Petroleum 
Association, Inc. It will operate under 
the Webb Act in furthering the interest 
of petroleum concerns in the export 
trade. 


Rubber Consumption a Record 


UBBER—United States consumption 

of rubber last year totalled 441,398 
tons. This report sets a new high rec- 
ord for all time and shows a gain of 
nearly 20 per cent. over the 370,000 tons 
consumed in this country during the 
previous year. Imports for the fina! 
month of 1928 set a new high record for 
any single month at nearly 47,000 tons. 


S ILVER—Production of silver in the 
United States during 1928 amounted 
to 56,314,000 fine ounces, a drop of well 
over 4,000,000 ounces from the reported 
output of 59,412,000 ounces in 1927. 
Canadian output of silver was only 
slightly below the previous year at 20,- 
400,000 ounces. Silver stocks in both 


Canada and the United States show an 
increase. 























This monogram appears 
on the huge motors which 
drive the SS. Virginia 
—at a remarkably low 
fuel cost—less. in fact, 
than the canal tolls. In 
homes and factories, as 
well as on ships, the G-E 
monogram identifies the 
accepted standard of elec- 
trical dependability. 
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Paste 


ELECTRIGAL 
CITY 


moves out Co sea 








HE launching of the Elec- 

tric Ship Virginia, sister 
ship of the California, adds 
one more great liner to the 
growing fleet of all electric 
passenger vessels. The Virginia 
and California are now in 
service on the Panama-Pacific 
Line of the International Mer- 
cantile Marine. 


These ships are driven by 
electric motors; lighted, heated, 


and cooled by electricity; elec- 
tricity mans the winches, 
bakes the bread, polishes the 
silver—surrounds the passen- 
gers with every luxury of a 
modern hotel. 


Vibrationless beyond belief 
—both the Virginia and the 
California are delighting their 
passengers with a new revela- 
tion of sea-going comfort. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 








From 


coast to COast 


20,000 


/Etna-izers 


are ready to 


serve you 


See the Aitna-izer in your commu- 
nity—he is a man worth knowing. 


A TNA-IZE 


The tna Life Insurance Company + The A:tna 
Casualty and Surety Company + The Axtomobile 
Insurance Company + The Standard Fire Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Connecticut, write practically 
every form of Insurance and Bonding Protection. 
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S UGAR—Arguments, pro and con, 
have been heard recently on the 
question of the American sugar tariff. 
Domestic beet producers ask an increase 
in tariff rates for Cuban sugar to $3.00 
per hundred pounds while Cuban pro- 
ducers ask lowering of the rates or ad- 
mission of a certain volume free each 
year. Cuban retaliation is hinted if the 
present American duties are raised. 


30T/ WORLD SUGAR OUTPUT 
CONTINUES GAIN 


(MILLIONS 9f TONS) 
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Grinding of the Cuban crop is pro- 
ceeding rapidly with nearly 150 mills in 
operation. World production for 1928 
is estimated at 25,250,000 tons, a con- 
tinued gain of about 1,500,000 tons over 
the world output in 1927. Cuban auth- 
orities are beginning to see better pros- 
pects for their industries after the long 
depression, and expect the 1929 crop to 
show a decline. 

















Official Record for 1928 Wheat Crop. 
Capital Still Being Exported. Huge 
Railway Expansion Planned 


P ROSPERITY continues general in 
the most important business and in- 
dustrial lines. The Canadian wheat yield 
for last season is now officially an- 
nounced at 533,571,000 bushels, the first 
time the Dominion has harvested a crop 
over a half billion. Last year’s yield sets 
up a new high record in Canada’s agri- 
cultural history and compares with a 
total crop in the previous year of just 
under 480,000,000 bushels. 

The report on Canadian capital in- 
vestment for 1928 shows that the nation 
is still an exporter of capital. Canada’s 
investments in foreign countries ex- 
ceeded the investments of foreign coun- 
tries in Canadian industry for the fourth 
consecutive year. 


Canada’s Investments 


Bp ene last year Canada invested 
abroad a sum of $157,000,000, bring- 
ing the estimated total to $1,672,000,000. 
Investment of foreign capital in the Do- 
minion is reported at $130,000,000, bring- 
ing such investments to a total of $5,- 
800,000,000. The “favorable export bal- 
ance” of capital is therefore about $27,- 
000,000, compared with a favorable bal- 
ance of $30,000,000 in 1927, $90,000,000 in 
1926, and $150,000,000 in 1925. 

Complete reports of Canadian National 
Railways for last year show a total of 
3,195,000 cars loaded with revenue 
freight, a gain of practically 10 per 
cent. over the 2,907,000 cars thus loaded 
in the preceding year. The increase is 
attributed chiefly to large gains in 
handling of both agricultural and manu- 
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Unrivalledinthestarry 
crownof England’sat- 
tractions stands York, 
the show city of the North. York... 
of the Roman legions, Saxon adven- 
turers and Danish Kings. York with 
its hundreds of vivid episodes of his- 
tory...rollicking Tudors, bold Eliza- 
bethans and gallant Cavaliers. 


Dominating this scene of greatness 
stands thesublimecathedral...glorious 
York Minster...England’s treasure 
house of stained glass. To contem- 
plate this 1,300 year old temple, with 
its Jesse window, Five Sisters window 
and lofty vaulting, is a sight ever to 
be remembered. 


Up and down the entire East Coast 
of England are countless points of ex- 
quisite beauty and interest for Amer- 
icans. Lincoln, Cambridge, Peter- 
borough, Durham and Ely. What 
pictures these names recall! Great 
castles and abbeys, dancing rivers, and 
historic associations set amid the most: 
celebrated rural scenery in the world. 


Bu, 


England is the garden of Europe, 
a refreshing tonic, where you 
will be really welcome. Write 
for free illustrated guide No. 32, 
containing many delightful trips. 


H. J. KETCHAM, General Agent 
311 Fifth Avenue, New York 


London 
and North Eastern 
Railway 
OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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factured commodities. Despite the new 
record thus set for total freight move- 
ment during 1928, it was handled with 
greater load per car and greater speed 
per car than ever before. 


OTH Canadian National Railways 
and Canadian Pacific have an- 
nounced plans for large expansion in the 
next two years which will bring the two 
important systems into conflict in a 
number of cases. Canadian Pacific is 
planning to spend $50,000,000 on about 
1,200 miles of track into virgin Western 
territory, while Canadian National has 
also announced a huge construction pro- 
gram running far up into the millions. 

















Congress Busies Itself While Coolidge 
Waits and Hoover Fishes. Tariff 
Hearings Continue 

HE “dying Congress’ monopolizes 

national political attention just now 
with its final heroic efforts either to get 
through or to block the important work 
that should be finished. Mr. Coolidge 
sits and waits to either affix his sig- 
nature or damn with his veto. Mr. 
Hoover sits under a floppy, straw hat 
and fishes at his Florida retreat, perhaps 
considering the men of his future Cabi- 
net, but saying nothing. 

Republican leaders, especially in the 
House, are anxious to restrict the Spe- 
cial Session, to be called in April, to 
farm relief and tariff revision. There is 
also a lot of propaganda for considera- 
tion of other questions, however, and 
there will probably be a fight as to re- 
striction or non-restriction. 


Tariff Hearings 


ARMERS have asked for tariff rates 
running as high as 40 per cent., 
compared with present rates of less than 
20 per cent. Domestic sugar producers 
have asked a 3.75 cent duty on sugar 
which would make Cuba pay 3 cents flat 
under treaty arrangements. General in- 
creases in tariff walls have been request- 
ed, or demanded, on wool, silks, paper 
and pulp, cotton, wines, beverages, flax, 
hemp and a host of allied products. 
Hearings will continue throughout 
nearly the remainder of the present 
month, with books, sundries, adminis- 
trative, free list, and other minor classi- 
fications still to be heard. 




















England Worried Over Loss of Gold. 
Germany Considers Budget. Russia 
Strives for Industrial Expansion 


Cl BRITAIN—Business and in- 
dustry are showing a moderately 
better tone, according to recent reports, 
which also indicate that unemployment 
has improved slowly but steadily for 
nearly two months. British steel output 
tell off about 500,000 tons during 1928, 
to a total of a little better than 8,500,000 
tons. Despite the year’s decline, 1928 
Production was, with the single excep- 
tion of 1927, the highest reported in 
miany years. 

The credit situation continues stable 
and fairly easy but the Bank of Eng- 





¢ DOWN THROUGH 
MARBLE COLUMNS, 
MAHOGANY FIXTURES, 
SHINING VAULTS. . 
« ¢ TO THE CHECKS 


YOU USE Atis a quite natural impulse—this one of yours 








| 


to do business with a bank that takes pride in its appearance. 

Naturally, you don’t judge the standing of your bank simply 
by the checks it issues. But you have the feeling, nevertheless, that 
a stable, dignified, progressive bank would extend its pride in ap- 
pearances to embrace its checks. 

For checks have a way of conveying a subtle indication of dig- 
nity and resources which reflects not only the standing of the bank 
but your own standing as a business man. 

La Monte National Safety Paper, familiar to you through its iden- 
tifying wavy lines is recognized as standard, and is the first choice of 
the leading banks throughout the country. It’s a thoroughly safe paper 
— protected on both sides against mechanical or chemical erasure. 


Very probably your bank uses National Safety Paper. If not—say 


a word to your bank. George La Monte & Son, 61 Broadway, New York. 
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Pr adl ‘No 


Yourhome “s,, 
away fromhome ~%, 


When you’re traveling, enjoy the home- S 
like comforts of a Statler. Enjoy — 
Radio when you throw a switch —ice- 
water when you press a valve — the morn- 
ing paper under your door —a good library 
at your disposal —a reading lamp at your 
bed-head — your private bath — stationery 
without asking—and Statler Service. 7 7 + 
All these things— whatever the price of 
your room —at no extra cost. 


The 7 organization of 
SnD ALA. 


There are Statler Hotels in: 
BOSTON 7 BUFFALO (Hotel Statler and Hotel Buffalo) 
CLEVELAND + DETROIT -; ST. LOUIS 
NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania, Statler-Operated) 


HOTELS STATLER .° 


7,700 Rooms with bath and radio 


® reception. Fixed, unchanging 7 


og rates posted in all rooms. & 
q oy, 9° 
‘IN EVERY 
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Associated System 


Founded in 1852 

















Secured indebtedness has been reduced to less than 
17%. Many properties are completely free of debt. 


Financing Without A Mortgage 


Instead of meeting capital requirements by mortgaging 
individual properties, the Associated Gas and Electric 
Company itself is furnishing practically all the capital 
needed. This has resulted in: 


1 Improved credit as shown by financing at 4%% as 
* compared with 614% three years ago. 


2 Saving in taxes, salaries and accounting costs 
e through grouping operating properties into large 
units. 


Properties free of debt are an element of financial 
strength. 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


QR2OOe 





Incorporated in 1906 


; . Write for our 16-page booklet “F” on the 
UGAS € ELECTRICS class A Stock 


4 









61 Broadway New York 
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land is losing gold, largely to America, 
and considerable anxiety prevails over 
results of the low prices for Sterling 
exchange which hovers near the gold- 
export point. If much more gold comes 
to New York from London it is felt that 
the Bank of England will be forced to 
raise its rates to protect the British 
supply. 


BRITISH STEEL OUTPUT STILL HIGH 
™ (Millions of Tons) 
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One of 


FLORIDA’S SAFEST 
INVESTMENTS 


Shares in The 


LAKELAND BUILDING & 
LOAN ASSOCIATION 


Buy, Build, 
Lease, Appraise and 
Finance Office 
Mercantile, Hotel, 


Buildings 
Incorporated 1921 
ASSETS P 
More Than $1,100,000.00 


We have never failed to more than earn 
our dividend, which is payable quar- 
terly, January Ist, April Ist, July 1st, 
and October Ist, of each year. Your in- 
vestment is secured by first mortgages 
on homes only. Te have shareholders in 
nearly every state. Write for descrip- 
tive literature “‘F.” 


P. O. Drawer 629 
LAKELAND FLORIDA 


Flatiron Building 
New York 


























Theatre and Specialty 


ROSENBAUM PROPERTIES, Inc. 
L. N. ROSENBAUM, Pres. 
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CG ERMANY-—Steel production for last 
year was 14,500,000 tons, nearly 
2,000,000 tons below the previous year 
but still well above the 12,000,000 tons 
produced in 1926. General business ap- 
pears still on the decline and unemploy- 
ment is nearly 17 per cent. of labor 
union memberships, against less than 10 
per cent. a month ago. Most of the in- 
crease, however, is seasonal. 

Money rates continue to ease and 
there now appears a prospect for an- 
other reduction in the Reichsbank dis- 
count rate at an early date. The Reichs- 
tag has reassembled and is acting on 
the new budget bill. Estimated neces- 
sary expenditures are placed at nearly 
10 billion marks and ways and means 
are being sought to avoid the deficit of 
600,000,000 marks, or about $144,000,000, 
which now threatens. 


TALY—The Council of Ministers, 

with Premier Mussolini now holding 
seven out of the thirteen portfolios, has 
voted construction of 13 new warships. 
The program calls for two 10,000-ton 
battle cruisers, two 5,000-ton ccouting 
cruisers, four destroyers and five sub- 
marines. 


Russia Tries to Get Ahead 


USSIA—A “pogrom” of vengeance 
appears to be in progress against 
the rebels who have been fomenting 
trouble over the last couple of years and 
reports state that 150 Trotsky disciples 
have been sent into “rigorous isolation.” 
A new treaty has recently been signed 
between Soviet Russia and Germany 
calling for a commission to consider in- 
ternational arguments between the two 
countries. 

Soviet trade returns for the final 
quarter of last year show exports at 
nearly 170,000,000 rubles, imports at less 
than 167,000,000, and favorable balance 
of about 3,000,000 rubles. A determined 
effort is being made to substitute in- 
dustrial exports for grain exports. Gov- 
ernment plans call for an expenditure 
of over $1,000,000,000 during the current 
year for industrial and electrical ex- 
pansion. 
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Crossroads 


of the 


AIR 


/ 

As the sun sinks beyond the Gold 
en Gate—airplanes like giant hom- 
ing pigeons — drop down to the 
Oakland Airport, bringing passen- 
gers, mail and express from all 








[parts of the United States. } } } } 
/ 





HERE the railroads of the country meet the ships of the Pacific, where 
manufacturers find the logical point from which to distribute their 
products to the markets of the eleven western states and those of the Orient, 
there, likewise, is the center of Western air commerce—at Oakland, California. Approxi-. 
mately six miles from the Oakland city hall is an airport, owned and operated by the 
City of Oakland, ranking with the finest in the world; second only to the one at Berlin, 
according to Anthony H. G. Fokker. 


From the Oakland Municipal Airport all of the successful trans-Pacific flights started. 
Here, daily, sky liners arrive and depart, to and from points to the North, South, and East. 
Here is a field ranking with the six greatest air mail and express clearing centers in the 


The Air-line map of the eleven western 
states emphasizes most emphatically 
thecentral location of Oaklandin this rich 
trading territory. Figures on map indi- 


cate air miles.} } } > > b b bb 
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United States. Here is being established the aviation center of 
the West, asis being established the automotive center of theWest. 


In Alameda, adjoining Oakland on the West, is located a flying 
field with 346 acres to be ultimately developed and another 
field of 245 acres is contemplated. East of Oakland, in San Le- 
andro, is another flying field and to the south still another in 
Livermore. In Berkeley, to the north, a flying field is projected. 


Surrounding the Oakland Airport and in the neighboring terri- 
tory are hundreds of acres of level land, suitable for plants engaged in indus- 
tries allied with aviation. Planes, motors, propellors are being built in this ter- 
ritory but up to the present time these activities are only in their infancy. With 
the splendid flying conditions existing in this area, and the intense interest 
which the entire West takes in aviation, no industry in this line should neglect 
making a study of the advantages Oakland offers to manufacturers of airplanes 
or airplane parts or equipment. 


~_ «za *a He AH HH 


Manufacturers in any line of industry are cordially invited to send for a de- 

tailed industrial survey on how Oakland can best serve their manufacturing 

or distributing needs in relation to the eleven western states and the export 

markets of the Orient. “We Selected Oakland,” giving the experiences of many 

nationally-know manufacturers operating here, will be sent on request. 
All correspondence treated in the strictest confidence. 
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WRITE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT +++ OAKLAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


OAKLAND:+ CALIFORNIA 
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— this 


“overhead” 


into a 


1007 


investment 


Do you realize that “Cor- 
respondence” is a big item 
of your office overhead? 


And, do you know that 
the thousands of Ediphones 
adopted for dictation by 
firms all about you pay 
100% on the investment 
every year? 


This is enough general 
proof that the ceremony of 
two persons over a note- 
book in dictating a letter is 
certainly very wasteful — 
and old fashioned. 


Let us prove this at your desk. 
Telephone “The Ediphone,” 
your City, and ask for the book 

An Easy Way to Chart Your 


Correspondence.” 


Ask for Travel Service 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc. 


ORANGE, N. J. 
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Sees Record-Breaking Business 


Alvan Macauley, president, Packard 
Motor Car Company, interviewed by 
Forbes: 


“Business conditions are at the maxi- 
mum of prosperity 
and Mr. Hoover will 
know how to foster 
them. 

“The outlook for 
the motor car indus- 
try is particularly 
bright. Our. people 
have learned that the 
motor car is not only 
the most desirable 
form of transportation but also that it is 
the center of prosperity and wealth. We 
have forever passed the stage when motor 
cars were regarded as mere luxuries or a 
consumer of wealth and the enemy of sav- 
ings accounts. The sale of motor cars in 
America will be limited only by the de- 
velopment of good roads and the general 
prosperity of the people. 

“In foreign countries, Europe, Asia and 
Africa, the use and demand for the motor 
car is developing as it did in America. 
Foreign peoples are learning that their 
need for the motor car is as great as in 
America. The demand for new cars is 
increasing with their development of 
natural resources. 

“The foreign markets plus the certain 
demand from America assures American 
manufacturers another record-breaking 
year.” 





Bright Outlook for Texas 

C. O. Moser, president, American Cot- 
ton Growers Exchange, Dallas, Texas: 

“There is cause for optimism in the 
business outlook for Texas. Those who 
believe in the operation of business cycles 
anticipate the top of the price cycle for 
cotton during the ensuing year. While 
this is usually at the expense of the size 
of the crop, Texas farmers have learned 
that permanent agricultural prosperity 
must come from a balanced agriculture. 
In practical terms, this simply means that 
they have learned to grow on the farm 
the things which they would otherwise 
have to buy, and thereby reduce the money 
cost of making the cotton crop, and at the 
same time provide other means of income 
to support the farm family.” 

Rubber Industry Sound 

William O’Neil, president, General Tire 
& Rubber Company: 

“T would not be surprised if the rubber 
industry were to establish new records in 
sales during the 
coming year. The 
rubber business was 
never on sounder 
ground than now. 
Steady growth of 
the autmoobile in- 
dustry, plus in- 
creased demand from 
over-seas markets 

and a prosperous era 
gerierally should insure the tire industry a 
good year. 

“Unfavorable influences such as the ab- 
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HAT Business 
: AL] eaders SAY 


rupt price declines which affected the rub- 
ber industry during the last year have been 
removed. There will be a normal supply of 
rubber procurable at prices perhaps slightly 
higher during the last half of the year; 
this latter due to the fact that rubber is 
now selling below the cost of producing it. 

“The industry is more happily situated 
than for several years. I do not believe 
any of us have a full appreciation of the 
accomplishments possible in the coming 
year.” 


Plans for Big Year 


C. O. Miniger, president, Electric Auto 
Lite Company, of Toledo: 


“Our plans are laid for a record year, 
and I base this prediction on a solid 
foundation of fact. 
In the electric equip- 
ment business, our 
profits per unit are 
relatively small, but 
the hundreds of mil- 
lions of units com- 
prising our ouput 
for 1929 present the 
most prosperous 
picture in our entire 
history. 

“In my belief for unprecedented pros- 
perity, I am not alone, for practically all 
of the great industrial and commercial 
leaders of the nation agree that 1929 will 
be one of the most prosperious years in 
our history.” 





Views In Brief 


George B. Everitt, president, Montgom- 
ery Ward & Company: 

“Reports from our field research or- 
ganization indicate a favorable outlook 
for the building industries and for the 
steel and automobile industries, with an 
especial improvement forecast for prac- 
tically all of the textile industry.” 


Whitfield Woods, president, Institute of 
American Meat Packers: 

“If present business conditions continue, 
as most business men believe they will, the 
meat packing industry should have a rela- 
tively satisfactory year.” 


Irving J. Louis, vice-president, National 
Metal Exchange: 

“After many lean years, copper has 
again assumed a leading position in the 
commodity market. It would appear that 
consumption and production are more 
evenly balanced than they have been, and 
the proposed electrification of some of the 
leading railroads would rapidly deplete the 
small surplus in producers’ hands.” 


R. B. Jackson, president, Hudson Motor 
Car Company: 
“Hudson’s outlook for business the first 


half of this year is by far the best it has 
ever known.” 


Charles M. Schwab, on sailing for 
Europe, and referring to the stock market : 

“If a crash comes, and the horde of 
speculators lose their money, it is likely to 
mean very bad business for the manufac- 
turers and business people generally.” 
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act on what you KNow — 


Guesswork has no place in the business of investment. 





element of risk. 


Consider investment counsel in this light. 
Where is it more important to cut down risk than in 
the investment of your money? Where is it easier 
—as shown by the millions of dollars of ** in- 


vestments’’ that go bad each year—to lose 
your money? Considering these things, con- 








Equipment is your best guaranty 


Men who know investments because their tal- 











oi MAN for an important job is hired largely by virtue of past per- 
formance. You want to know he is able to deliver. When you 
buy any product—whether it is jewelry from Tiffany’s or a locomotive 
from the Baldwin Locomotive Works, you know the reputation, back- 
ground and standing of the firm which put its name on it. John Jones may 
be able to make just as good jewelry. The XYZ Company may be able to 
produce just as efficient a locomotive. You don’t know, so you act on 
what you do know. And, automatically, by this means, you cut down the 


Cutting risk, and building profits always used by our investment staff as one 
more check before decisions are formed. 
Brookmire decisions are not a matter of 
“chart reading’’, of ‘‘snap judgments’’— 
they are the result of carefully considered 
fundamentals. 


sider Brookmire. Brookmire Service is ‘‘sold’’ At some time—whether today or next month 


to new clients, not by glowing promises of | —you are going to appreciate the desirability 
what we hope to do—but by what we have of investigating what a Service such as 
done, by a reputation of 25 years standing Brookmire offers you. Atsometimea Brookmire 
Your judgment is formed on established facts. representative may cail on you, for Brookmire 
You act not on glowing ‘‘hopes’’, but on what _is now established ina large number of principal 
you know. cities as the direct result of a constantly increas- 


ing number of clients. If this happens, if a 
: -.. . Brookmire representative does call, remember 
An investment counsel organization requires that through him you can find the means of cut- 
many things, if it 1s to perform properly Men ting the risk from your investments and of in- 
who have both native ability and experience. creasing the return from your capital. 






Today, or next month 





ents have always run that way and because their A description —for those who will use tt 
time for many years has been directed toward the | Meanwhile, the coupon will bring complete 
steady accumulation of facts, and the further information But remember, before sending it, 


development of sound snvestment judgment. Com- that we do not advocate in-and-out trading. Thg 
plete equipment for research, and auxiliary facili- average individual is certain to lose money in 
ties that allow the most far reaching examination trying to catch the ‘‘short swings’’, and we do 
into investment opportunities must be available. | not attempt to advise anyone on this basis. 

With Brookmire they are. If you appreciate the tremendous odds against 


The Brookmire Commercial Service Division for | success through speculation, if you want to 
industrial concerns—devoted tothe study of general _ build up your capital steadily, wzth safety and witb- 

and specific business conditions in terms of sales,  o#t worry, and if you have available funds suffi- 
credit and production—provides a unique and ex- cient to enable you to profit by our recommenda- 
tremely valuable asset to our Investment Service. tions —then, here is something that you cannot 
Everything that is applicable and illuminating is afford not to investigate. 

Inquiries from West of the Rockies should be addressed to | 

Brookmire Economic Service, Inc., Russ Bldg., San Francisco. 





BROOKMIRE 


An organization—national in scope—whose business is 
to provide investment counsel to individuals and in- 
stitutions whether the amount be $5,000 or $5,000,000. 


Brooxmire Economic Service, tnc., §51 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Send me the ctoongiee of your Service and copy of your current bulletin, 
analyzing the trend of prices and certain specific securities. §-A3 
Name 


Address 


I have securities or available for investment $ ; 
(This is not essential, but since there is a jal Plan for those whose 
principal is above a certain amount, this information will be helpful io 
enabling us to forward to you the proper information.) 
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Mail 
Investment Service 


For over twenty-five years we 

have been serving many dis- 

criminating investors in all sec- 

tions of the United States and 
_ many Foreign Countries. 


They have come to depend 
upon the telegraph, air mail, 
special delivery and ordinary 
mail service, with satisfaction, 
in the execution of their orders. 


Small accounts receive the same 
painstaking and careful atten- 
tion as large accounts. 
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FORBES for February 15, 1929 


Stock Market Outlook 


Prices Look Weary With Distribution and 
Reefing of Speculative Accounts Seems Advisable 


By R. W. Schabacker 





i ew stock market’s recovery from FTER growing scared every Thurs- 
the low point of the December day for a while the Street is again 
break has been divided into two nearly growing cocky over its credit posi- 
equal parts. The trend has been unmis- tion and gradually forgetting about 
takably upward but for the first three the possibility of a higher bank rate. 
weeks averages advanced rapidly for a We have previously expressed the 
total gain of nearly 30 points. The opinion that the bank rate would not go 
second and latter period has seen prices up until such an over-confident situa- 
moving upward but much more slowly, tion developed. The Federal Reserve 


with a rise of less than 15 points. seldom acts when the prognosticators in 
In watching the general market this general expect such action. 
second phase is readily discernible in The entire situation with regard to 


the action of individual issues. During London, the gold movement and the 
December strength in the market was New York bank rate, is a delicate one. 
general. Since the beginning of the year Neither New York or London are keen 
strength has been confined to individual about raising the rate, but apparently 
issues. Some have advanced spectacu- they must act together and with gold 
larly, while others rested or actually still coming here from London and with 
reacted in material degree. sterling still near the lowest in several 
years, it seems logical to expect some 
TS logical explanation is that the action. 
December advance was a “mark- 
ing up” stage while since then we have es a satisfactory position 
been in more of a “distributing” stage. for the average operator may still 
The general market has oftener ap- be found in our previous 75-25 ratio. 
peared to be in process of distribution, That is, maintaining a liquid position 
under cover of decided strength in a with 75 per cent. of one’s stock market 
few selected issues or an individual capital and utilizing the remaining 25 
group. per cent. in a selected group of strong 
To some degree this irregularity has issues. 
kept the market in satisfactory techni- And, also according to previous ad- 
cal position but, in a larger sense, it vice, we can allow trading with this 
indicates a gradually weakening struc- smaller amount only from a speculative 
ture which may bring about a good gen- standpoint and continue to urge that all 


eral reaction in the near future. purchases be protected with stop-loss 
We are therefore a bit more cautious orders at fairly close range. 
than usual at this time. We have been So far as the peak of the long bull 


bullish on the market, for short-term market is concerned, it may not come 
speculation, ever since the end of the until tight credit conditions begin to dis- 
last break, around the middle of De- play an actual effect on industry through 
cember. We are not even now dog-_ the slowing up of new business. Such 
matic about a general reaction, but we a slowing up has not yet become visible 
have seen enough unfavorable signs, to the naked eye, but there are some 
mingled with the favorable ones, to lead suggestions of it and fundamental con- 
us toward advising more caution than ditions are pointing in that direction. 
usual for the next few weeks until the The entire situation is not definitely 
situation gives clearer signs of definite weak but it is sufficiently indefinite to 
strength. justify temporary caution. 
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Low-Priced 
-Stocks: 


What possibilities do these stocks offer now 
— at these prices — 




















Willys-Overland 31? Remington-Rand 31? Loft, Inc. 9? 
Continental Motors 26? Submarine Boat 3? Park Utah Cop. 13? 
Cuba Cane Sugar 5? Butte & Superior 11? Pure Oil 26? 
Intercontinental R. 13? Belding Hemingway 13? Congoleum 31? 
Armour B 9? Jordan Motor 14? Peerless Motor 20? 

Art Metals 30? Fox Theatres 34? New Cornelia Cop. 42? 
General Public Ser. 33> Trans. Air Trans. 26? Louisville Gas 37? 


Note this possibility in low-priced stocks 


In February, the 18th, ’27, American Securities Service recommended the 
purchase of Electric Power & Light @ 17. Certain high-priced stocks have 
advanced more in POINTS since, but—which after all is important, number 
of points advance or PER CENT OF PROFIT ON THE MONEY USED? 


Note here the actual showing made: 








Price Profit Made 
Feb.18 Jan.31 Points % Profit 
Stock 1927 1929 (Margin 50%) 
ELE ree ey nen ree 172 205 33 38% 
Southern Railway ....:......... 12544 156 3034 49% 
Chesapeake & Qhio............. 161% 220% 5834 72% 
Allied Chemical ................ 141%, 280 138% 195% 
International Tel. & Tel......... 129 223%, 943/, 146% 
U. S. Steel 


TE ry eee 114% 183Y, 693% 121% 
Average six leading wees I stocks 


Electric Power & Light......... 61% 44% 521% 


(Note: Among these high-priced, stocks, to make clear that we are not over- 
looking their merits either, we have stressed International Telephone & Tele- 


graph, the issue which shows above- -average profits both in points and per cent.) 
| What makes any stock, either high-priced or low-priced, really attractive? 
Low-priced stocks, on account of the small funds required per share, may even by a few 
points advance show very large profits. On the other hand, many low-priced stocks are 
highly speculative, hence making profits in this field calls for the most careful selection 


| Which particular low-priced stocks are attractive now? 


| These matters are thoroughly analyzed in our latest bulletin. Thirty-five 
| low-priced stocks are covered—from which our selections are pointed out. A 
few extra copies of this valuable report reserved for distribution, free. 


Clip Coupon at Right 











_ American Securities [\ nee 


American Securities Service 
| ° 108 Norton-Lilly Building, New York 
| Service 
108 Norton-Lilly ee 


Stocks,” also copy of your booklet “Making 
New York 


Profits in Securities,” both free. 
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ce The 
“Mystery Market’ 
Explained” — 


is the title of a 
booklet for in- 
vestors which is 
right off the press. 





{t is timely—the result 
of our desire to gratify 
the keen public interest 
in the reasons for the 
unprecedented activities 
of the security market. 
Whether YOU are inter- 
ested primarily in bonds 
or stocks, you will bene- 
fit materially by reading 
every word of ““The ‘Mys- 
tery Market’ Explained.” 





Write for complimentary 
copy today 
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ATE last year, in the October 1st 

issue, we broadcast a special recom- 
mendation on the public utility group, pre- 
dicting much higher prices before the end 
of the bull market, and presenting once 
more a representative list of our favorites 
in this classification. 


The Utilities 


1. group has been moving up slowly 
almost ever since we published this 
buying advice, but since the first of the new 
year our recommendation has made good 
with an almost spectacular advance in the 
utility list which has recently led the en- 
tire market. 

Practically every one of the power is- 
sues which we recommended at that time 
has now shown a profit of from 10 to 30 
points and more, or as much as a 50 per 
cent. gain in a few months. We can con- 
ceive of still higher prices for most of 
these stocks but the advance appears to 
have been somewhat too fast for safety. 
The quick profits are also too good to en- 
danger and we would advise taking of at 
least partial profits in this classification. 


The Oils 


LTHOUGH we turned more favor- 
able toward the oil stocks as a group 
and advised a list for purchase nearly a 
year ago, just before the 1928 advance got 
under way, we have never been quite con- 
vinced of their long-pull safety and ad- 
vised keeping commitments low in this 
group. 

During the past month prices have once 
more given way before the poor technical 
situation and quotations have lost much of 
the gains established last year. Mean- 
while, prices of petroleum stocks have 
also reacted and cancelled part of the 1928 
advance. 

Such stock prices are again hovering 
near the lower resistance points established 
last Summer and we think these levels are 
important ones to watch. In a general 
way we think moderate holdings of the oil 
stocks are still justified, providing the re- 
sistance levels of June, July and August 
are not broken. We would protect such 
positions with stop-loss orders. 


The Airplane Stocks 


. is a constant public demand 
for good speculations in the aviation 
field, due to current speculative fever, the 
spectacular advances of Wright, Curtiss, 
etc., and the undoubted potentialities in 
this business. 

We fear that the public enthusiasm is 
being overdone and that there may be some 
weary days of disappointment, as there 
have been in the past in the field of radio, 
electric refrigeration, automatic heating, 
and practically every new invention which 
has been over-exploited in the past. 


United Aircraft 


HERE is no reason to believe, how- 
ever, that the aviation industry will 
not some day come into tremendous 
profits and a stable investment basis and 
on general principles there is also no 
reason why the average investor should 









STREET 
C POINTERS 


not include a moderate airplane com- 
mitment in his holdings. 

Those who did not buy Wright and 
Curtiss, probably the best concerns in the 
field, on our original recommendations 
just about two years ago, may well feel 
loathe to pay present high prices. We 
therefore present our favorite moderate- 
priced issue at this time. 


An Aviation Favorite 


NITED AIRCRAFT & TRANS- 

PORT COMPANY is the new name 
for Boeing Airplane & Transport. The 
company is under the very best sponsor- 
ship and is expected eventually to present 
a merger combination of Pratt & Whit- 
ney, Chance-Vought, Pacific Air Transport 
and a number of smaller concerns. Ac- 
quisition of these has already begun. 

With such mergers under way and 
capitalization in process of change it is 
difficult to estimate actual earnings on the 
new stock of United Aircraft. It is quite 
certain that at around current prices of 90 
the stock is selling higher than justified 
by actual earnings, but the stock has tre- 
mendous future possibilities and we con- 
sider it one of the best purchases in the 
aviation field. 


Lorillard and Old Golds 


READERS who took our buying advice 
on Lorillard about a year ago at 25 
and failed to get out on the too-rapid run- 
up to 45 in April of last year, have been 
having a pretty disappointing wait. The 
stock dropped back to 25 by June and has 
been doing nothing to speak of since. 

It has moved in almost a “straight line,” 
in chart readers’ parlance, and the entire 
picture is one of accumulation in prepara- 
tion for a strong advance. Prices are 
still hovering around the low level of 25 
but if we are not mistaken it is about time 
for the fireworks to begin. 

The company has spent tremendous 
sums for advertising Old Golds and the 
famous “blindfold test” and should soon 
begin to reap the rewards of its long cam- 
paign for public favor. The stock is also 
in a position which we like to find. It can 
be bought at 25 with a stop-loss order at 
23 or thereabouts. The maximum loss is 
therefore about two points. The possible 
profit is infinity. 


By the Way 


betes going into details, we are 
; particularly optimistic for specula- 
tive purposes on such stocks as U. S. 
Leather, Virginia-Carolina Chemical, In- 
ternational Combustion, Remington-Rand, 
Loew’s, Inc., and Paramount. 

Other issues which we still think have 
good possibilities include St. Joseph Lead, 
Interborough, American Brown Boveri, 
International Mercantile Marine, Pitney- 
Bowes (N. Y. Curb), Liquid Carbonic, 
International Paper & Power Class A, the 
rubber stocks, the rails, especially Central, 
Atchison, Erie and New Haven, United 
States Steel, Otis, Bethlehem, Allied 
Chemical, Air Reduction, General Electric, 
Westinghouse Electric, Armour, Class A. 
and American Locomotive. 
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Greater Safety— 


Less Risk— 
Larger Profits— 


ls the most important respects “Market Action,” the 


J 
These are the 
3 Reasons 
why thousands of 
investors invest as 
“Market Action” 
advises. 
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weekly forecast of security price trends, is different. If you want advice on security purchases 


that is timely, absolutely clear, and ACCURATE, you will 


find it in “Market Action.” And, 


the stocks with which “Market Action” is concerned are the market leaders, the stocks which 
will materially increase your profits, or pile up disastrous losses, depending on the wisdom 


of your decisions regarding them. 








r—l These are the Stocks Analyzed in THIS Week’s Edition > | 
American Can Consolidated Gas Kansas City Southern Pennsylvania 
American & Foreign Power Corn Products Kelly-Springfield Postum 
American Tel. & Tel. Curtiss Aero Kresge Remington-Rand 
American Tobacco “B” Davison Chemical Loew's Southern California Edison 
American Water Works Drug, Inc. Mack Truck Southern Pacific 
Atchison Eaton Axle May Department Store Southern Railway 
Atlantic Refining Engineers Public Service Missouri, Kansas Texas Standard Gas & Electric 
Baltimore & Ohio Erie Missouri Pacific Standard Oil of N. J. 
Beech Nut Fleischmann Nash Motors Timken Roller Bearing 
Bethlehem Steel Fox Film “A” National Biscuit Underwood-Elliot 
Borden General Electric New York Central Union Pacific 
Canadian Pacific General Motors Nickel Plate U. S. Rubber 
Chesapeake & Ohio Goodrich New Haven U. S. Steel 
Chesapeake Corp. Goodyear Norfolk & Western Vanadium 
Chicago & Northwestern Hudson Northern Pacific Woolworth 
Chicago, Rock Island Hupp Motors Packard 
Chrysler International Combustion Paramount 
Columbia Gas & Electric International Tel. & Tel. 
i onceetemetl Specific advice is given in each case as to what action should be taken. —_—_ 











An Unusual Offer 


The Wetsel Market Bureau extends—for a limited period 
—a most unusual offer. Upon request we will send, 
without cost or obligation, a copy of this week’s ‘Market 
Action,” analyzing the stocks listed above. We will also 
send next week’s edition, and then the one for the weer 
following that... all without cost to you. 


Our reason is this. ‘Market Action” is its own best 


representative. rom reading ‘Market Action” you can 
form your own conclusions as to its value for you. No 


salesman will call on you. 





--—— 
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MARKET BUREAU INCc. 


341 Madison Avenue~New York, N.Y. [oe 





We have just one request to make. Read ‘Market 
Action.” Then, check up, in the light of future develop- 
ments, and see how accurate are the forecasts made. Get 
the facts on the basis—not of a successful recommendation 
at some time in the past—but now, next week, at a time 
when you can see by following daily quotations exactly 
how valuable is this weekly forecast of security prices. 





341 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 


I should like to take advantage of your 
special offer. Please send me this week's 
“Market Action,” analyzing the trend of 
50 stocks. Also the next two issues, free. 
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WETSEL MARKET BUREAU, INC. | 
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A Valuable New Booklet 


for Investors 


Investment Income is a factor of importance second only 


to safety of principal since income production is one of 
the main objects of investment. 


How to obtain an immediate liberal income and assure its 
continuance in future years without impairing the safety 
of your principal is discussed in our new booklet: 


“Ti ncreasing Your 
Income Return” 


The Modern Way to Obtain a Better Investment 
Yield with Three-fold Stability. 


Write for booklet F-15 


G.L.OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Forty-Four Wall Street, New York 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 




















AN ADVANCED STEP IN 
INDUSTRIAL COUNSELLING 


RESEARCHES 
SURVEYS AND REPORTS 
COUNSEL AND OPINIONS 

SUPERVISION AND TRAINING 
PERIODIC RESULT AUDITS 


Covering 





Profit Assurance Waste Elimination 
Human Development 
in Production, Distribution and Finance 
<> —— 
NO INSTALLATION WORK WILL BE UNDERTAKEN 
(This will be done by and through client personnel) 


o>. 
> 





Knoeppel 
INDUSTRIAL COUNSEL 


(Under personal direction of C. E. Knoeppel) 
Terminal Tower Cleveland, Ohio 
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Export Drive 
Under Way 


Automobile Exports in 1928 
Show Remarkable Gain— 
Wheat Exports Lower 


- By Dr. Julius Klein 


Director, U. S. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce 


A* the detail figures for our foreign 
trade for 1928 become available, it 
is increasingly evident that American 
industry is definitely launched on what 
seems to be a major export campaign. 
Just a little under sixty per cent. of our 
total exports last year were made up of 
wholly and partly manufactured wares. 
If manufactured foodstuffs, including 
canned goods and flour, be added, the 
total is nearly seventy per cent. This 
represents a substantial gain over 1927 
when about fifty-six per cent. of our 
total exports were made up of finished 
and semi-manufactures. Clearly Ameri- 
can industry is far advanced with refer- 
ence to overseas markets as compared 
with pre-war days, when a much smaller 
proportion of our industrial output found 
its way to overseas outlets. 


Auto Exports Gain 


A* already indicated in these columns, 
the outstanding element in this in- 
crease of manufactured exports was the 
group of automotive products, whose 
total export value in 1928 was just over 
half a billion dollars—an increase of 
nearly 112 million over 1927. This was 
by far the largest advance of any single 
item and represented a gain of about 
thirty per cent. 

The second manufactured export was 
the group of machinery products (in- 
cluding electrical, industrial, and agricul- 
tural) and office equipment. The total 
for these headings for 1928 was about 
$480,000,000 as against $421,000,000 in the 
previous year. Far behind these two 
leaders comes the third item of iron and 
steel-mill products, whose value was just 
under $180,000,000 in 1928. 

Of course cotton was still in first place, 
representing nearly as much as the next 
two crops—automotives and machinery 
together—having a total of over $920,- 
000,000. The second item on our export 
list was likewise a raw material group— 
petroleum and its products, which ran 
slightly above $525,000,000, an advance of 
some $40,000,000 over the previous year. 
Substantial gains were also registered by 
such staple items as copper, corn, and 
raw tobacco. 


Shipped Less Wheat 


HE outstanding decrease was in the 

case of wheat, which fell to $120,- 
000,000—almost exactly 50 per cent. of 
its 1927 figure; incidentally this was one 
of the sharpest decreases registered by 
any of our major export items since the 
1921 slump. All other items showing 
decreases in 1928 were of the raw ma- 
terial type—bituminous coal, naval stores, 
apples, meat products, etc. 

On the import side, three of the “big 
four” registered decreases because of 
declining prices, namely raw silk, crude 
rubber, and cane sugar. The second in 
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National Family 
Stores, Inc. 





Preferred Stock with Warrants 
Common Stock 


National Family Stores, 
Inc., operate a chain of 
stores selling wearing ap- 
parel to the entire family 
in 30 prosperous cities. 


Send for latest analysis of 
this fast growing organization. 


F. A. Brewer & Co. 


42 Broadway 208 So. La Salle St. 
N. ¥. c Chicago, II. 





























Lincoln 
Aircraft 
Company, Inc. 


One of the oldest com- 
mercial aircraft manu- 
facturing companies in 
the United States. 


Circular on Request 


A. A. Durante & Co. 


Incorporated 
117 Liberty St. New York 
Telephone BARclay 9140 
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rank of the quartet, however, namely, 
coffee, registered a substantial increase, 
primarily because of a price advance. 
These four major items represent over 
a quarter of our total imports. They 
stand far above the next three: hides 
and skins 150 millions, newsprint paper 
139, and furs and their manufactures 118. 


Canada Best Market 


fe the regional angle the details 
for the full year 1928 are not yet 
available, but at this writing the out- 
standing event was clearly the great 
stride made by Canada as an export 
market for the United States. Her total 
purchases for the year ran in excess of 
$915,000,000 worth of American merchan- 
dise, which was probably at least $60,- 
000,000 more than the second on the list, 
namely the United Kingdom. These two 
combined represent nearly one-third of 
our total export sales and when we in- 
clude the rest of the British Empire it 
is evident that we are dependent upon 
that far-flung group of commonwealths 
for nearly half our total export demand. 
This brings out vividly the grave im- 
portance to the United States of any 
factors which unfavorably affect the 
bvying power of the Empire. 


Continental Europe showed, on the 
whole, a decline during 1928 in its pur- 
chases of American goods. The con- 
spicuous exceptions were in the case of 
Italy and France, though very small 
gains were also registered by Russia, 
Spain, and Sweden. The outlook in 
Europe at the turn of the year is, how- 
ever, by no means discouraging. Even 
in Germany, where unemployment early 
in January exceeded 1,700,000, or half 
a million greater than a year ago, there 
are evidences of recovery, especially in 
connection with her export trade, which 
plays so large a part in her general 
prosperity. 


Foreign Outlook 


France enters 1929 with a long series 
of encouraging prospects. The final 
settlements of the reparations and war 
debt situation will liquidate the last great 
problems which she inherited from the 
war and will undoubtedly set in motion 
a series of salutary reforms. Even so 
there has been notable progress. 


In the Far East Japan still awaits the 
solution of various political and financial 
questions, and pending their settlement 
trade is marked with a policy of watch- 
ful waiting. As usual, conditions in the 
island empire are closely linked with 
those in China and until the latter’s 
house is set in order, especially as to 
gold movements, tariffs, and the status 
of taxes, business generally in that sec- 
tion of the East will probably be more 
or less in a state of suspense. There 
are, however, in Shanghai and the lower 
Yangtze area a number of signs of ex- 
pected improvement as the new year 
gets under way. 

Southeastern Asia and the adjoining 
archipelagos for the first time in many 
months seem to offer definitely encour- 
aging prospects. There has been evi- 
dently a final recovery from the depres- 
sion in rubber though the decline in 
sugar still holds back certain districts. 
In general, however, reports from the 
Netherland East Indies, the Philippines, 
and the Federated Malay States all point 


(Continued on page 75) 
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—_ fATi rr. 
DO YOU HOLD 
THESE STOCKS? 


HE outlook for the stocks 

listed below is discussed in 
our current Stock Market Bul- 
letins, copies of which will be sent 
to you free of charge. 
If you hold or are interested in 
any of the following securities, 
our current Bulletins should prove 
of real value in the present ex- 
tremely uncertain period when the 
average investor does not know 
whether we are faced with a bear 
market or a continuation of the 
bull market. 


The stocks discussed are: 


Sinclair Wright Aeronautical 
Phillips Petroleum Curtiss 
Pure Oil Fokker Aircraft 
Atlantic Refining Keystone Aircraft 
Texas tion United Aircraft 
ae Fairchild Aviation 
ican Power 

& Light Goodrich 
National Power U. S. Rubber 

& Light Fisk 


Simply send your name and address and 
the above mentioned Bulletins will be 
sent to you without cost or obligation. 
Also an interesting book called 
“MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS” 
Address Investment Research Bureau, 
Div. 707, Auburn, New York. 
INVESTMENT RESEARCH BUREAU 


_————— 














Crowe 
Manufacturing 
Corporation 


Common Stock 


Shipments of Crowe 
Saws to January 20 
surpass total Decem- 
ber shipments. Un- 
filled orders continue 
large. 


On the basis of this 
sound corporate expan- 
sion we recommend the 
purchase of Crowe 
Manufacturing Corpo- 
ration Common Stock. 


Write for latest details 


R. H. McClure & Co. 


44 Wall St. New York, N. Y. 
BEEkman 7185 
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Thous. 
Shares Value 


676 
2,178 


350 
579 
875 
4,240 
11,380 
1,000 


1,003 
4,530 
3,680 


(a) Partly extra. 
poe 30. ? Year ended August 31. 


epletion. 


r) 10% in common stock. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in common stock. (u) 2/5 sh. United Cigar Scrip. 
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Forbes Stock Guide 


Book Earns 


1927 


$3.58 
10.02 
10.02 
4.11 
4.16° 
4.80 
6.54 
1.48 
11.65 
Nil 
3.37 
Nil? 
3.38 
18.73 
11.95 
0.44 


5.21 
9.42 
3.64 
5.02 
10.32 
6.308 
7.65 
6.25" 
9.00 


5.17¢ 
3.26 
24.20 
Nil 
3.20 
2.51 
6.55 
9.16 
7.10 
5.26 
4.40 
3.70 
0.71" 
3.50 
7.03 
Nilk 
1.08* 


Earns, 1928 
m=months 


$3.70, 9 m 


Long Term 
Price Range 
200- 67; ’24-’27 
170- 55; ’22-'27 
119- 41; ’24-’27 
78- 39; '26-'27 
116- 91; ’25-’27 
145- 64; ’23-’27 
189- 45; ’22-’27 
96- 36; ’22-’27 
186-114; ’22-’27 
110- 16; ’22-’27 
67- 28; °20-’27 
s "2o-eF 
; °25-'27 
= "ee-aF 
Seay Sy 
; °24-'27 


; 22-27 

; "Ze-a7 

; 22-27 

; ’20-’27 

; ’20-'27 

; '23-’27 

; '24-'27 

1- 29; ’26-’27 
145- 45; °24-’27 


79- 60; ’26-'27 
74- 23; ’20-'27 
219- 54; ’22-’27 
; 22-27 

; °25-'27 

; a-ar 

; °25-'27 

; '24-’27 

; 21-27 

83; 26-27 

; 23-27 

; 23-27 

; °22-'27 

; °24-’27 

; °22-’27 

9; °20-'27 

; 22-27 

; 24-27 


; ’20-'27 
; '22-'27 
; °22-’27 
; 26-27 


; ‘25-27 
; °23-’27 


; 26-27 
; 23-27 
; 24-27 


; 20-27 
; '26-'27 
; °24-'27 
; 25-27 
; ‘24-27 
; '22-’27 
; '20-'27 
; Ze ar 
; '25-'27 
; '23-’27 
; 22-27 


; '24-’27 
; '22-27 
; ’20-'27 


; 23-27 
9; °22-'27 
; '26-'27 
; 22-77 
; ’20-’27 
; ’20-’27 
28; ’20-'27 


: "26-27 
5 "2-7 
; 26-27 


Prices 1928 Approx. 
High Low Prices 

9714- 59 110 

25234-146 272 

189 -115% 190 

11714- 70% 111 

111%4- 88% 98 

115 - 87 


112 
285 -169 
93%4- 55 
211-172 
323%- 14 
11654- 53% 
23%- 11% 
75%4- 40% 
204° -1823% 
19134-157% 
63%4- 50 


285 -235 


Air Reduction 

Allied Chemical 

Allis Chalmers 
American Can 

Amer. Car & Foundry 
Amer. Locomotive 
Amer. Smelt. & Refin 
Amer. Sugar Refining 
Amer. Tel. & T 
Amer. Woolen 
Anaconda Copper 
Armour of Ill. “A” 
Assoc. Dry Goods 
Atch., Topeka & S. F 
Atlantic Coast Line 
Atlantic Refining 


Baldwin Locomotive 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Barnsdall “A” 

Bethlehem Steel 

Borden Company 
Brook.-Manhattan Trans. .. 
Brook. Union Gas 

Brown Shoe 

Burroughs Add. Machine... 


12554-10334 
53 - 20 


235 -139 


8254- 68% 
119 - 61% 
21036-175% 
595%- 37 
64 - 37 
74%- 37% 
14034- 54% 
18014-127 
8414- 52% 
13854- 89% 
113. - 74 
64%4- 53 
20%4- 10 
94 - 4% 
93 - 69% 
7%- 4% 
2414- 15% 
19234- 53% 


6834- 343% 
226 -163%4 
150 -125% 
503 -310 


4814- 2834 
72%4- 48% 
893%- 65 
57%- 36% 
109%4- 43 


947%- 68 


California Packing 

Cerro de Pasco 

Chesapeake & Ohio 

Chic:, Mil. St. Paul, pid... 
Childs Company 

Chile Copper 

CREVSIEL “COLD. occ i6se:0s 0:00:00 
Coca-Cola 

Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Columbia Gas & Elec 
Consol. Gas of N. Y 
Continental Can 
Continental Motors 

Corn Prods. Refining 
Crucible Steel 

Cuba Cane Sugar 

Cuban Amer. Sugar 
Curtiss Aeroplane 


Davison Chemical 
Delaware & Hudson 
Del., Lack. & Western 
Du Pont de Nemours 


Elec. Power & Light 
Erie R. R 


Fleischmann Co. .......... 2 
Pompasnon CG. oss 260060060 
Freeport Texas 


General Asphalt 

General Electric 

General Motors 

Gen. Railway Signal 
Gillette Safety Razor 
Gimbel Bros. 

GOONER, Bho Bis, 0.520,0.6.0.0.0:0:0: 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 
Graham-Paige Motors 
Great Northern, pfd 

Gulf States Steel 


Hudson & Manhat 
Hudson Motor 
Hupp Motor 


11434- 93% 
73%- 51 


73%4- 50% 
9934- 75 
84 - 29 
Illinois Central 1494-131 
Interboro Rapid Transit ... a _ 
Int. Business Machines 

Int. Combustion Eng 
Int. Harvester 

Int. Nickel of Canada 


Int. Paper 863%- 50 


22%- 7% 
15034- 80% 
9134- 65 


Meivinator Corp. cc cccindcce 
Kennecott Copper 
Kresge, S. S 


(c) Year ended Februarv 28. 


(b) Year ended Jaruary 31. 
(k) Year ended September _30. 


(d) Year ended March 31. 


(n) Year ended October 31. (p) Year ended November 30. 


(v) 9 months. 
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(e) Year ended April 30. (g) Year ended 
(q) Before charges for 
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Export Drive Under Way 
(Continued from page 73) 


toward that region as an attractive pros- 
pect for American export in 1929. There 
has been something of a lull in India as 
compared with the corresponding period 
last year, but expectations here are like- 
wise more encouraging. 


Latin America Prospects 


HROUGHOUT Latin America, with 

the exception of Cuba, there seems 
to be a general tone of confidence. This 
is particularly the case in the more at- 
tractive markets of Brazil, the River 
Plate, and Chile. The sugar situation 
is still weighing upon Peru but on the 
other hand coffee prices are lifting pros- 
pects in Central America and Colombia. 
In the latter country the low water in 
the Magdalena is likely to embarrass 
trade during the early weeks of 1929. 
Mexico has still not yet settled down 
under the new administration. Activities 
in road building are proceeding satis- 
factorily, but in other respects the new 
regime seems to be planning to get 
under way only after very considerable 
reorganization. American houses oper- 
ating below the Rio Grande are, there- 
fore, watching their opportunity and 
reserving further developments. 


Foreign Buyers 


S an indication of the trend of active 

demand for typical American ex- 
ports, it may be interesting to note that 
during the past month twenty foreign 
buyers were reported to the office of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce in New York City, 734 
Customhouse. Among these were the 


following: 
No. of 
Country Buyers 
Argentina 2  Phonographs; trucks 
Australia 4 Textiles; airplane equipment; 
textile machinery; hair for 
upholstery purposes; ben- 
zine; kerosene, and lubri- 
cating oils 
England 2 Paper-making machinery 
Netherlands 2 Oil, refrigerators 
New Zealand 4 Radio broadcasting eauip- 
: ment; Miscellaneous 
Austria 1 Automobiles 
China 1 Carbon products 
Sweden 1 Motors 
Brazil 1 Road-making machinery 





National Water Acquisition 


aie addition water works companies 
are announced by L. Edgar Detwiler, 
President of National Water Works 
Corp., as acquired of recent dates in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey. These 
companies supplement the additions 
made and announced early in December. 

Four of the five are in the counties 
of Dauphin, Schuylkill and Carbon, 
Pennsylvania and with the previously 
announced purchases, form a_ chain 
across the central northwest portion of 
the state. 





New Oil Investment Trust 


LANS for the formation of an in- 
vestment trust with initial capital of 
about $100,000,000 by Blair & Co., Inc., 
and associates took definite form when 
the Petroleum Corporation of America 
increased its capitalization from 100 to 
10,000,000 shares under Delaware laws. 
Although 10,000,000 no par value 
shares are authorized, an initial offering 
will be for about a third of that amount. 
It is expected that 3,000,000 shares will 
be offered for subscription at $35 a 
share. 

















LOW 


— — you can get 
Investment Trust safety 
in the lughly profitable 

MINERAL INDUSTRY 


"Tee safety principle of the investment 
trust now has been applied, for the first time 
in America, to the profitable mineral industry. 


By a single investment in Metal and Mining 
Shares Incorporated, you get an interest in 
the earnings of more than 75 sound dividend 
paying metal and mining companies. 


Your earnings come from all over the world 
and from the steel, copper, lead, tin, zinc, 
gold and silver industries. 


When you own even a single share in Metal 
and Mining Shares Incorporated, you acquire 
the services of an eminent board of mining 
engineers who are combing the world for 
sound and profitable investments in the basic 


mineral industry. 


Full information will be sent. Please 
request F-1 


P. H. Whiting & Co., Inc. 


72 Wall Street 


New York 
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SAFEGUARDING 
INVESTMENT FUNDS 








112 West Adams St. 
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GeEorGE M.ForMAN 


& CoMPANY 


Investment Bonds Since 1885 


120 Broadway 
Chicago New York 




















The 
Bond Salesman’s 


1929 


Keener competition and baffling excuses? 
Increasing sales resistance? 
A struggle to hold rel 


Mastery of sales obstacles? 
Satisfying volume of new sales? 
Closer contact with present clientele? 


Babson Institute believes that many bond 
salesmen who “‘got by’’ in 1928 will come 
to grief in 1929 — unless they are better 
equipped to meet 1929 conditions. 


Bond salesmen should investigate Babson 
Institute Training in Investments and Se- 
curity Selling not only because it gives a 
thorough training in the financial subjects 
necessary to successful security selling but 
also trains a man to intelligently discuss 
business conditions as affecting + y and 
the investment situation. This will be an 
important part of a man’s equipment for 
selling securities in 1929. 


Get the new 28 page edition of our booklet 
2022 “Security Salesmanship— The Pro- 
fession’’, just off the press. It’s free. 


Babson Institute, ®>son Park, 
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Thous. Book 
Par Shares Value 
50 1,211 $102 
2s 6S 28 
No _ 1,061 38 
25 500 36 
100 1,117 164 
No 736 72 
No 1,110 25 
No 408 18 
No 2,317 36 
No _ 1,414 46 
No 808 123 
100 828 125 
No — 3,423 12 
No 2,730 18 
25 ~=2,047 45 
No 200 29 
No _ 1,100 27 
No _ 1,600 19 
100 310 303 
No 2,546 14 
100 4,216 147 
100 3,035 207 
100 1,571 106 
100 1,400 191 
No 4,627 22 
100 2,480 174 
25 2,842 23 
10 3,004 18 
50 2,422 65 
No 2,062 35 
50 10,000 91 
100 458 148 
No 2,407 47 
No 197 Nil 
No 4,251 20 
No 524 19 
No 4,154 26 
No = 33,375 82 
No 6,590 3 
50 =: 1,400 85 
No 1,319 3 
10 ~=2,000 16 
No 300 221 
100 655 138 
100 164 176 
100 370 =—:115 
No = 4,200 33 
No 4,509 55 
100 100 214 
100 3,723 157 
100 1,300 188 
No _ 1,296 67 
No 12,594 44 
25 24,145 46 
25 17,120 31 
No 44 
No 1,875 52 
25 7,264 40 
No 2,540 7 
No 2,400 12 
100 600 63 
No 645 39 
25 3,789 43 
100 2,223 188 
No 2,500 76 
No 600 53 
100 240 171 
No 398 51 
No 733 53 
100 810 162 
No 7,116 205 
100 666 155 
100 600 106 
100 998 186 
No 3,172 17 
50 §=©2,290 72 
50 800 55 
5 2,526 15 
25 3,900 34 
No a 38 


(a) Partly extra. 
June 30. 
depletion. 


Earns 


1927 


$3.51 
6.57 
6.353 
2.95 
14.30 


6.60 
5.55 
2.02 
Nil 
1.92 
481 
0.98 
3.42 


8.30? 
7.11 
Nil 
6.40 
6.70 
8.90 
1.83 


3.86 


WOALUWN N 
SLSBZNRees & 


Nil 





Earns, 1928 
m=months 


$3.13, 9 m 


eeeees 
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eeerees 
eeeses 
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eeeeee 
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(b) Year ended January 31. 
(j) Year ended August 31. 


(k) Year ende 
(r) 10% in common stock. 


September 30. 


Lehigh Valley 


Mack Trucks 
Macy, R. H 
Magma Copper 
Marland Oil 
Mid-Continent Pet 
Missouri-Kans-Texas 


Nash Motors 
National Biscuit 
Nat. Bellas Hess 
National Lead 
New York Central 
N.Y, 


Norfolk & Western 
North American 


Packard Motor 


Paramount-Fam.-Lasky 


Pennsylvania R. R...... at 
Pere Marquette........... 


Phillips Petroleum 
Pierce-Arrow “A” 
Postum Company 


Pullman Incorporated 


Radio Corporation 
Reading 


Reo Motors 


Sloss-Sheffield Steel 
Southern Pacific 


Southern Railway ........ 
Standard Gas & Elec...... 
Standard Oil of Cal....... 
Standard Oil of N. J...... 
Standard Oil of N. Y...... 


Stewart-Warner 


Texas Corporation......... 


Texas Gulf Sulphur 
Tobacco Products 


U.S; 
U. S. Leather 
U.S. 
U. S. Rubber 
U. S. Steel 


Western Union 


White Motors 
Willys-Overland 


Wright Aeronautical 


Liggett & Myers “B” ...... 
Po a a errr 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 
Louisville & Nashville ..... 


re ee 
eeeresesrseseece 
ee ee ee ey 
eeoeeeeesreeeses 
eeeeececee 


Missouri Pacific .......... 


ee ewes eeeseene 
eeereesecee 


Nat. Cash Register “A”... 
National Dairy Products .. 
Nat. Power & Light...... 
N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis... 
N. H. & Hartford... 


Northern Pacific ......... 
Pacific Gas Elec.......... 


eeeeseece 


Pan Amer. Pet. “B”..... 


Pressed Steel Car ........ 
Public Service of N. J..... 


eereeee 
ee ee ee 


Remington-Rand, Inc. .... 


eee eeeeeesee 


Republic Iron & Steel..... 


St. Louis-San Fran........ 
St. Louis-Southwestern .... 
Seaboard Air Line ....... 
Genre ROSDUCE .ccciscc.sss 
Sinclair Consol. Oil....... 


ereee 


Studebaker Corp... 2.0.00. 


Timken Roller Bearing ce 


eeeeeeee 


Underwood Elliot Fisher... 
Uiom, AON GP GB iis ces ces 
RIOR PRCIRO 6 oncces cwwsiee 
US eS rrr 
U. S. Cast: iron. Pige....... 

Industrial Alcohol.... 
Realty & Improve... 


Wabash Railway.......... 
Western Pacific ........... 
Westinghouse Air Brake. 2 
Westinghouse Electric .. 


Woolworth, F. W. ........ 


Div. 
Rate 


2 


Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 
(n) Year ended October 31. 
(s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in common stock. (u) 2/5 sh. United Cigar Scrip. 


(p) Year 
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Forbes Stock Guide 


Long Term 
Price Range 


127- 40; 
128- 48; 
64- 10; 
178- 35; 
160- 84; 


242- 25; 
244- 54; 
59- 26; 
64- 12; 
62- 22; 
Se= ae 
62- 8; 
iZ3- 12: 


102- 52; 


oo 
iS) 
’ 
w 
oO 


181- 63; 
27- 16; 
172- 72; 
241- 67; 
63- 9; 
202- 88; 
75- 22; 
102- 49; 


50- 31; 
6l- 9; 
96- 34; 


161- 82; 


81- 6; 
48- 12; 
172- 89; 
51- 40; 
95- 49; 
105- 30; 
35- 4; 
199-117; 
95- 6; 


"22-27 
°24-’27 
"22-27 
"23-27 
22-27 
"22-27 
°22-'27 
22-27 
’21-’27 


"22-27 
"26-'27 


; 23-27 
; 23-27 
; 26-27 
; 23-27 


’20-’27 


; °24-'27 
; °22-’27 


1927 


; 22-27 
; 22-27 


; 22-27 
3 °22-27 
; °22-'27 
44; ’26-’27 
; 20-27 
; °20-’27 
; 22-27 
; 22-27 
; 24-27 
; °26-27 
; 22-27 
; 24-27 
; ’20-’27 
; 24-27 
; °22-'27 
; 26-27 
; °22-’27 
; 22-27 


; °23-’27 


’22-27 
°22-’27 
°22-’27 

1927 
"22-27 
°22-'27 
°22-'27 
’26-’27 
°22-27 


ended November 30. 





Prices 1928 Approx. Yield 
High Low Prices 


116 - 84% 
123%4- 80% 
77 - 49% 
8834- 44%4 
15914-13934 


110 - 83 
18734-134 
75 - 43% 
4934- 33 
444- 25% 
58 - 30% 
76%4- 41% 
149 -115% 


112 - 80% 
195%4-159%4 
24934- 41 
101%4- 47% 
133%4- 444% 
136 -115 
46 - 21% 
19614-156 
146 -121% 
8014- 5434 
1984-175 
97 - 58 
118 - 92% 


56%- 43% 
163 - 56% 


420 - 85% 
11934- 9414 
3614- 23% 
3534- 22% 
9414- 491% 


122 -109 

124%- 67% 
30%4- 11% 
1971%4- 82% 
4634- 17% 
134 -102 

131144-117% 
16554-139% 
81%4- 51% 
80 - 53 


- 77% 
87%4- 57 


7434- 50 
8214- 62% 
154 -112% 
118%- 93 


-102% 
51 - 22 
9354- 61% 
63%4- 27 

17214-132% 


9614- 51 

38 - 28% 
201 -139%4 
5736- 421% 
144 - 88% 
4334- 30% 
3214- 173% 
22534-17514 
289 - 69 
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(e) Year ended April 30. (g) Year ended 
(q) Before charges for 
(v) 9 months. 
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dg pees WELLS, former Mayor of St. 
Louis, has been elected chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis. 

John Markham has been chosen presi- 
dent of the Petroleum Corporation of 
America, now being formed by Blair & 
Company. 

Newcomb Carlton and Frederick H. 
Ecler were added to the directorate of the 
American Express Company. 


Frederick J. Haynes, former president 
and chairman of Dodge Brothers, has been 
elected president of 
Durant Motors, Inc. 
Mr. Durant has re- 
linquished active 
management, but still 
retains control. 
Ralph A. Vail has 
been named  vice- 
president, and A. 
Nichols, Jr., secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

Frederick J. Haynes = Thomas A. Mor- 
gan was elected president of the Sperry 
Gyroscope Company, Inc. 


G. H. Hansel, formerly treasurer, has 
been elected vice-president of the Interna- 
tional Combustion Engineering Corpora- 
tion. 

Charles L. Tyner has been named presi- 
dent of the National Liberty Insurance 
Company. 

Jay Cooke was elected a director of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road. 


E. S. Gorrell, formerly vice-president, 
was elected president of the Stutz Motor 
Car Company, succeeding F. E. Moskovics. 
E. B. Jackson was elected chairman. 

Challen R. Parker, vice-president, Guar- 
anty Trust Company, has been elected a 
director of the New York Dock Company. 


ORMER Governor Alfred E. Smith 
was elected a director of the County 
Trust Company of New York. 


Clarence Bitting, managing director of 
Fisher & Company, and Carl Conway, 
president, Continental Can Company, will 
pe added to the directorate of the Skelly 
Oil Company. 

George W. Mason has been re-elected 
chairman of the Kelvinator Corporation 
and also elected president, to succeed C. 
K. Woodbridge. 

Colonel Edward C. Carrington, chair- 
man and president of the Hudson River 
Night Line, was elected president of the 
Great Lakes and Atlantic Transportation 
Corporation. 


E. C. Kerans has been elected president 
and treasurer of the Bozark Rug Com- 
pany. 

Fred Benchley, vice-president, has been 


elected a director of Credit Alliance Cor- 
poration. 


 * Iy-neeete deaths among business and 
financial leaders include: Jackson 
Johnson, chairman, International Shoe 
Company; Ogden Mills, financier and 
father of Ogden L. Mills, under-Secretary 
of the Treasury; C. J. O’Brien, head of 
the printing firm of C. J. O’Brien, Inc., 
New York. 
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Standard Gas & Electric Co. 


Analyzed in our latest Wrexty Review 


Copy F-90 on request 





PRINCE & WHITELY 


Established 1878 
New York Stock Exchange Chicago Stock Exchange 
Cleveland Stock Exchange 
25 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 


UPTOWN OFFICE: HOTEL ST. REGIS 
Chicago Cleveland Akron NewHaven Hartford 
Albany Philadelphia Newark NewBritain Reading 
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The “BIG FOUR” 
of the Financial Field 





Banks, Insurance companies, Industrial Loan, Indus- 
trial Banking corporations of the nation handle annually 
an aggregate volume of money that runs into the billions. 
Collectively, they comprise the “Big Four” of the Finan- 
cial Field. ; 


Investors who share in the earnings of such “Money” 
companies, through holding their securities, profit 
substantially. Capital so invested is never depleted by 
purchases of plants, machinery and merchandise, as 
occurs in other fields of business. 


The HOUSE OF HODSON specializes in investments with 
this strong financial background. 


Deak bnbeOOb)5 S49 454404060006% 


Mail coupon 








CLARENCE HODSON & COMPANY 


165 BROADWAY New York ESTABLISHED 1893 ‘N° 


I am interested in 
O Bank Stocks Insurance Stocks 
©) Industrial Loans O) Industrial Banking 
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Popularity of Stocks Increased 
by Recent Solit-ups 


Investment Demand Gains Momentum as Prices of Shares Are Lowered by 
Means of Stock Dividends, Reductions in Par Value or Through Offering 
of Subscription Rights at Nominal Figures 


ITH the New York Stock Ex- 
VW change preparing for further 
new high records in business 
- volume by steadily enlarging its trading 
: list and by proposing a 25 per cent. in- 
: crease in membership, many prominent 
. industrial organizations and banking in- 
. Stitutions have taken steps reecntly to 
‘interest a greater number of investors 
‘ in their securities. 
Several methods have been adopted 
‘to restore prices of stocks to a level 
‘ where they may become more popular 
‘ among investors. Banks and insurance 
companies, desiring to remain conserva- 
tive, have reduced the par value of their 
shares in many instances, thus lowering 
‘ prices of their stocks. Many corpora- 
tions simply ordered split-ups, exchang- 
.ing two, three or four shares of new 
stock for each share of old, while some 
other concerns declared stock dividends 
or offered new stock at nominal prices, 
this action amounting virtually to a 
stock dividend. 


Seeks Wider Distribution 


sips National City Bank of New York, 
the largest commercial banking in- 
stitution in the United States, recently 
recognized the value of a wider distri- 
bution of its stock and undertook to ef- 
fect it by a reduction in par value of 
the shares to $20 from $100, giving five 
new shares for each one of the old in 
addition -to the right to subscribe to ad- 
ditional stock. The old stock had soared 
to above $1,000 a share. The Manufac- 
turers Trust Company had previously 
adopted such a course. The Chelsea 
National Bank also effected a four-for- 
one split by the same method. Many 
insurance companies whose _ shares 
climbed far into the hundreds lowered 
prices through par value reductions. 


By William Russell White 











+Plus 4 per cent in stock. 
*Old stock before split. 








Comparison of Some “Split-up” Stocks 


Common Stock 


Approx. __ ; Earned Priced,’ 1929 

Price Div. Yield Shares 1927 High Low 

American International 72 $2. 2.8% 980,000 $4.11 76% 1% 

American Smelting . 114 4.00 3.5% 1,829,940 19.64 114% Me 
Columbia Gas ......... 62 oe cone’ E4078 5.28 63 

International Harvester 108 2.50 2.3% 4,409,184 1883 108% 3034 

Kennecott Copper ..... *154 8.00 5.2% 4,551,313 623 16454 150% 














Montgomery Ward & Co., R. H. Macy 
& Co., and the J. C. Penny Company 
took steps to lower quotations on their 
stocks by offering new shares at nom- 
inal prices. In the case of Penney, for 
instance, directors will offer some time 
this spring two new shares at $7 each 
for each one held. With the old stock 
selling for about $400 a share, the new 
stock sells on a when issued basis for 
about $143 a share. 


A six-for-one split-up in Interna- 
tional Nickel was effected through trans- 
fer of the assets of a New Jersey cor- 
poration to one chartered in the Domin- 
ion of Canada, the latter giving six 
shares of its stock for each share of 
the New Jersey company. Realty Asso- 
ciates declared a 900 per cent. stock 
dividend, creating ten shares where only 
one existed before, and changed its 
name to New York Investors, Inc. The 
Radio Corporation, following the most 
common practice of all, simply ordered 
a five-for-one split, giving five new 
new shares for each of the old stock. 

Numerous instances of the market 
effect of split-ups have come to the at- 
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tention of Wall Street in the first few 
weeks of this year. Soon after directors 
of E. I. duPont, deNemours & Co., ap- 
proved plans for a split-up, for instance, 
trading began in the new shares at about 
$150 each and the demand increased so 
rapidly the price was bid up in a short 
time to above $175 a share. New Inter- 
national Nickel stock soared to above 
$70 a share, equivalent to $420 for the 
old stock, which was regarded as “high” 
when it shot up from about $150 to $190 
last autumn. Whereas American Smelt- 
ing old stock was able to cros the 200- 
mark only with some difficulty, the new 
shares, split'on a three-for-one basis, 
have climbed rapidly to an equivalent 
of almost $350 a share for the old. Co- 
lumbia Gas & Electric new, selling on a 
“when issued” basis, holds at a premium 
above the old stock. Several “split” 
stocks are discussed more in detail be- 
low. 


American International 


TRECTORS of the American Inter- 
national Corporation adopted plans 
about a month ago for increasing the 
number of authorized shares from 1,500,- 
000 to 2,000,000 and for splitting the 
stock on a two-for-one basis. Dividends 
on the new stock, it was announced, 
would be inaugurated at the rate of $2 
in cash and 4 per cent. in stock annually. 
After the proposed split-up, there will 
be outstanding 980,000 shares. 
American International is a holding 
company, formed originally to encourage 
foreign trade. In recent years it has 
gradually become principally an invest- 
ment company and by some is consid- 
ered an investment trust with broad 
powers. The new management which 
assumed control in 1923 adopted the 
policy of eliminating unprofitable wholly 
owned subsidiaries, and the result was 
a decided improvement in the company’s 
affairs. Liquidation of holding of Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine was re- 
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ported to have been completed about a 
year ago. 

Despite the change in character of 
its business, American International 
still is interested to a great extent 
through subsidiaries and affiliated com- 
panies in foreign trade and the devel- 
opement of business abroad. One of its 
principal investments is in Ulen & Co., 
which plans, finances and constructs 
public works in all parts of the world. 
The corporation is interested in Far 
Eastern and South and Central Amer- 
ican enterprises as well as in Italian 
utilities. 

Net income has shown steady im- 
provement in recent years, amounting 
for the first nine months of last year 
to $1,883,000, or $3.84 a share on the 
stock then outstanding, compared with 
$1,593,000 in the same period of 1927. 
Net profits in 1927 totaled $2,015,000, or 
$4.11 a share, against $1,780,000, or $3.63 
a share in 1926: 

Dividends on the old stock were re- 
sumed in 1927 at the rate of $2 a share 
annually. This rate is to be continued 
on the new stock, in addition to a 4 
per cent. distribution in stock. 


American Smelting & Refining Co. 


TOCKHOLDERS of the American 

Smelting & Refining Company ap- 
proved about two months ago plans for 
changing the authorized common stock 
from 650,000 to 4,000,000 shares, the new 
stock to be issued in exchange for old 
on the basis of three shares for one. 
After the exchange there were out- 
standing 1,829,940 shares. At the same 
time $20,000,000 new 6 per cent. cumu- 
lative second preferred was authorized, 
but no plans were made for its issance. 

The company is regarded as the larg- 
est enterprise in the world in smelting 
and refining metals. It owns as well 
extensive mining properties in North 
and South America. It acquired a short 
time ago about a quarter interest in the 
Republic Brass Corporation, a new 
holding company designed to link sev- 
eral brass properties. 

As a result of steady improvement 
in recent years in the metal industry, 
earnings of the company have shown a 
decided ,upward trend. Net income in 
the first half of 1928 amounted to $8,- 
219,000, or $10.61 a share, against $8,- 
507,000, in the first half of 1927. Net 
for 1928 was estimated at $24 a share 
on the old $100 common. 

Earnings were somewhat lower in 1927 
than in 1926, amounting to about $19.64 a 
share on the common, compared with 
$23.38 a share in 1926. 

The company has a funded debt of 
about $38,000,000 and an issue of $50,- 
000,000 7 per cent. first preferred. An 
issue of $5,000,000 first mortgage 6s was 
retired October 1. 

Dividends have been inaugurated at 
the rate of $4 annually on the new 
stock, equivalent to $12 a share on the 
old stock, which previously had received 
payments at the rate of $8 annually. 


Columbia Gas & Electric 


TOCKHOLDERS of the Columbia 

Gas & Electric Corporation will vote 
at the annual meeting April 4 on a pro- 
posal to split the common stock on a 
basis of two and one-half shares for one. 
The company, which is one of the prin- 
cipal producers and distributors of nat- 
ural gas and electric power in the Mid- 
dle Atlantic area, has a funded debt, in- 
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Why not arrange now to put your 1929 dol- 
lars to work where they will substantially 


increase your income? 


You can do this by following the example 
of more than 375,000 other men and women 
who have put their money to work in the 
securities of the $800,000,000 Cities Service 
organization. ‘These people are getting; in : 
and marketability, excellent yields of from 
5% to over 7%. 


Whatever your particular requirements may 
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The Tractor Industry 


and 


Its Part in Power Farming 


We have prepared a comprehensive, 
35 page Survey of this great industry 


containing descriptions of 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
Hart-Parr Company 
Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co. 


Book R-51 on request 
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cluding that of subsidiaries, of about 
$105,000,000. An issue of 6 per cent. 
freferred stock is outstanding to the 
amount of about $95,000,000. 

If the proposed exchange of stock is 
approved, there will be outstanding 8,- 
431,738 shares of common. In the mean- 
time trading has already started in the 
new shares, which have shown a note- 
worthy advance. 

Net income in the first nine months 
of last year amounted to about $20,167,- 
000, equal to $4.66 a share on the pres- 
ent common, compared with $14,792,000, 
or $3.22 a share, in the corresponding 
period of 1927. Net income for 1927 
totaled $23,266,000, or $5.28 a share on 
the common. 

Dividends on the old shares have been 
paid at the rate of $5 annually. 


International Harvester Co. 


HE price of International Harvester 
common stock was brought within 
the reach of the small investor again in 
December, when stockholders author- 
ized an increase in the number of shares 
from 1,300,000 of $100 par value to 6,- 
000,000 of no par value. New shares 
were exchanged for the old on the basis 
of four for one, and after the exchange 
there were outstanding 4,409,184 shares 
junior to $72,942,600 7 per cent. cumula- 
tive preferred stock. There is no funded 
debt. 


Premiere Position 


The company, one of this country’s 
premier industrials, is a leading factor in 
the agricultural implement field as well 
as in the field of motor trucks and 
coaches. It is also an important manu- 
facturer of binder twine. Iron and coal 
lands, steel mills and a by-product coke 
plant are owned or controlled. Branch 
factory units are maintained in Canada, 
Germany, Sweden and France. 

Earnings have shown steady improve- 
ment in recent years, rising from $6.07 a 
share in 1923 to $18.83 a share on the old 
stock in 1927. Dividends were paid at 
the rate of $6 annually on the old shares, 
together with 4 per cent in stock in 
1927 and again in 1928. Payments on 
the new shares were initiated at the 
rate of $2.50 a year, equivalent to $10 on 
the old shares. 


Kennecott Copper Corporation 


HE sharp advance in Kennecott 

shares, reflecting improvement of the 
copper industry, resulted in steps being 
taken to double the number of shares 
outstanding by an exchange of two 
shares of new stock for each share of 
old, after authorized capitalization had 
been increased to 12,000,000 from 5,000,- 
000 shares. 

Kennecott is, with its subsidiaries, the 
largest producer of copper in the world. 
It owns all capital stock of the Braden 
Copper Mines and all but less than 3 
per cent. of Utah Copper stock. The 
latter owns slightly less than a one-half 
interest in Nevada Consolidated, which 
absorbed Chino, Ray Consolidated and 
Ray Hercules. 

Earnings have shown an upward trend 
in reflecting improvement of the copper 
industry, profits having been equivalent 
to $6.23 a share in 1927, compared with 
$5.80 in 1926 and $5.34 in 1925. Earnings 
last year were estimated at about $41,- 
000,000, or approximately $9.10 a share 
on the stock before the split-up. 
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Were You Advised to Buy— 


ELECTRIC BOND & SHARE 
at 138? 


T what price were YOU advised to buy Electric Bond & 
Share? 














Since MR. HOOVER'S ELEC- 









TION, McNEEL’S FINAN- If you were a member of McNeel’s Financial Service you 
CIAL SERVICE has recom- were advised to buy Electric Bond & Share last November 26 
mended the purchase of the at 138. 

— en ee ae Recently it sold at 27434. 


_ Electric Bond & Share was recommended to the members of 
McNeel’s Financial Service and widely advertised two months 


recommended on November 12 ago as “the cheapest public utility on the Board.” 
at 70 


has since sold 
at 124 


Electric Bond & Share 


recommended on November 26 


Electric Investors 


Those investors who have purchased the stock on the recom- 
mendation of this Service have tremendous profits. 







As a matter of public record, McNeel’s Service described its 
recommendation of Electric Bond & Share on November 28, 

















Mel , 1928, as follows: 
at 275 “This week we are recommending to the members of 
American Superpower “A” this Service what we believe represents the cheapest pub- 
socctmmnndelh ats Heaney ¥4 lic utility in the present stock market. It represents one 
at 75 of the greatest bargains the stock market has ever of- 


has since sold fered. This stock provides an opportunity to purchase 


at 120 an interest in the great public utilities of the country at 

Nestheen Sentes Power “A” 30 to 50 points below their actual worth. The stock is 
sence: iain not only cheap on the basis of assets, but the companies 
poreoye whose stock it owns have great promise and are under 

hes ote ecb excellent management. We believe anyone who desires 

at 169 to profit by the current and future public utility develop- 

















ment, should buy some of this stock.” 












To any one interested in 
learning more about the 
character and scope of 
McNeel’s Financial Ser- 
vice and its recommenda- 
tions we shall be pleased 
to send without charge or 
obligation the latest issue 
of our bulletins complete. 
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« R.W.MSs NEEL, 


126 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 


Please send free your current issue of bulletins complete, presenting the 
latest recommendations to the members of your Service. 
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Thousands of 


investors have 
read this 


Booklet. ™ 


Write for Second Edition 
B-1011 


HE first edition of our 

new booklet, “How 
to Invest Money,” was ex- 
hausted in a few brief 
weeks, so great was the 
popular demand. So we 
have published a second 
edition. Write for it. It will 





—help you solve your 
investment problem; 


—aid you to invest 
$1,000 or $10,000 or 
any other sum, large 
or small; 

—guide you away 
from financial pitfalls. 


This booklet will be sent 
without charge or obliga- 
tion to anyone who has 
money to invest and is in- 
terested. Write today. 
Ask for 

Booklet B-1011 


S.W.STRAUS & CO. 


Investment Bonds Incorporated 
Straus BuiLDING Staaus Buitpinc 
565 Fifth Avenue Michigan Ave. 

at 46th St. at Jackson Blvd. 
New Yorr Cuxicaco 
Straus BUILDING 
79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 
— ESTABLISHED IN 1882 — 

















The Bache Review 


Will keep you informed on the business 
and financial situation. 

Readers of the Review are invited to 
avail themselves of our facilities for 
information and advice on stocks and 
bonds, and their inquiries will receive 
our careful attention, without obligation 
to the correspondent. In wirting, please 
mention The Bache Review. Sent for 
three months, without charge. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 
Established 1892 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 





























Ernest McCullough 


Mem. Am. Soe. C. E.; Mem. Inst. Struct. Eng. 


BUILDING COUNSELOR 


Consultation personally and by mail on planning, 
design and financing of building work; spertfica- 
tions, labor, material, equipment, remodeling, arbi- 
trations, ete. 








11 W. 42nd St., New York City, N.Y. 
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American International Corp.—Stock- 


holders approved two-for-one split-up 
of capital stock and sale of $25,000,000 
convertible debentures. Directors an- 
nounced intention of placing new stock 
on dividend basis of $2 in cash and 4 
per cent. in stock annually beginning 
1929, 

American Railway Express Co.—At 
hearing before I. C. C. it was stated that 
financing of purchase of properties of 
American Railway Express by railroads, 
through Railway Express Agency, Inc., 
would probably be effected through sale 
of about $32,000,000 debenture bonds. 
The bonds would be sold to public, or 
to participating railroads. 

American Smelting & Refining Co.— 
Reported to have acquired the N-Changa 
Copper Mines, Ltd., a British enterprise 
with copper mines in Rhodesia, South 
Africa, potentially one of the important 
copper producing regions of the world. 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co.—Di- 
rectors announced offer to acquire the 
outstanding minority stock of the Chile 
Copper Company at 73 shares of Ana- 
conda for 100 shares of Chile. Stock- 
holders on March 14 will vote on pro- 
posal to increase capital stock from 
6,000,000 to 12,000,000. Anaconda already 
owns more than 51 per cent. of the 4,- 
415,498 shares of Chile outstanding. 

Auburn Automobile Co.—Net earnings 
for second half of 1928 are said to have 
shown substantial improvement with 
prospect that earnings for year ended 
Nov. 30, 1928, would be not far from the 
$10.02 per share earned in 1927. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works—Sold por- 
tion of Philadelphia properties. Con- 
tinues to operate at 20 per cent. of ca- 
pacity. 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad—Through 
New York Transit & Terminal Co., sub- 
sidiary, purchased entire block bounded 
by 11th and 13th Aves. 24th and 25th 
Sts. New York. Property is opposite 
B. & O. freight terminal and storage 
warehouse. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp.—Directors re- 
sumed dividend payments on common 
after a lapse of five years by ordering a 
quarterly disbursement of $1, payable 
May 15 to holders of record Apr. 19. 
This establishes an annual dividend basis 
of $4. Last payment was $1.25, de- 
clared in second quarter of 1924. 

Chesapeake & Ohio Ry.—I. C. C. 
authorized issuance of $24,784,000 4% per 
cent. refunding and improvement bonds, 
proceeds to be used to pay corporate in- 
debtedness and for capital purposes. 

Chile Copper Co.—Declared quarterly 
dividend of 87!4 cents, placing stock on 
$3.50 annual basis. The stock was ad- 
vanced to a $3 basis in October. 

Claude Neon Lights, Inc.—Filed action 
for alleged infringement of patents 
against King Glolite Corp., Glolite Corp. 
of America and Glass Products Co. of 
Irvington, N. J. Action sought a per- 
manent injunction and damages based 
on recent opinion of United States Court 
ofAppeal, Second Circuit, in. which Rain- 
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bow Lights and E. Machlett & Son were 
held to have infringed. 


Continental Motors Corp.—Added new 
series of four-cylinder, slow-speed type 
motors to line of industrial engines. Will 
offer to stockholders of record Feb. 2, 
1929, right to subscribe to 352,169 addi- 
tional shares of stock at $17.50 a share 
on basis of one new share for each five 
shares then held. Rights expire March 
5, 1929. Proceeds will be used to retire 
outstanding first mortgage 6% per cent. 
bonds. 


Du Pont (E. I.) de Nemours & Co.— 
Effected an arrangement under which it 
will acquire ownership of minority in- 
terests of properties and business of 
du Pent Rayon Co. and the du Pont 
Cellophane Co. 

Electric Bond & Share Co.—Reported 
to have acquired power plants and sys- 
tems throughout Mexico on a wholesale 
scale. It was estimated that more than 
twenty such plants, both large and small, 
had been bought at an estimated cost of 
30,000,000 to 50,000,000 pesos. 

General Electric Co.—Added 20 per 
cent. to radio tube manufacturing ca+ 
pacity. 

General Motors Corp.—Reported to 
have acquired the Opel Automobile 
works in Germany. 

International Paper Co.—Price of $55 
a ton for newsprint for 1929 has been 
agreed upon at conference of companies. 
William Randolph Hearst and Canadian 
International Paper Co., a subsidiary, 
have consented to such suggestions made 
by Canadian newsprint manufacturers. 

Kresge (S. S.) Co.—Declared stock 
dividend of 50 per cent. in common on 
common stock payable March 1 to hold- 
ers of record Feb. 11. 

Marchant Calculating Co.—J. H. King, 
president, is quoted as stating that com- 
pany.earned about $400,000 in 1928. 
Financial condition is said to:be good. 

North American Co.—Directors ap- 
proved construction budgets for 1929, 
aggregating $76,894,000. 

Northern Pacific Ry.—Adopted a capi- 
tal expenditure budget for 1929 of be- 
tween $16,000,000 and $17,000,000. 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co.— Common 
stockholders of record Feb. 8 have been 
offered right to subscribe at par to one 
share of common for each ten shares 
held. Rights expire March 20. 

Park & Tilford, Inc—Dropped plan to 
develop chain grocery system. 

Pennsylvania Railroad—Acquired sub- 
stantial interest in three motor bus com- 
panies operating lines radiating from 
Philadelphia and vicinity and heretofore 
= by Philadelphia Rapid Transit 

oO. 

Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co.—Re- 
ports orders for delivery in January ag- 
gregated $3,000,000. 

Public Service Corp. of N. J.—Di- 
rectors authorized issuance of not less 
than 260,330 shares of common stock. 
Holders of common and 8 per cent. 
cumulative preferred stock of record 
Jan. 31, 1929, were given right to sub- 
scribe at $65 a share on the basis of one 
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share for each twenty shares owned. 

Realty Associates—Stockholders rati- 
fied plan to increase authorized common 
stock from 100,000 to 1,400,000 shares 
and declaration of 900 per cent. stock 
dividend to be paid to holders of record 
Jan. 19. Changed name from Realty 
Associates to New York Investors. 

St. Louis-San Francisco Ry.—Applied 
to I. C. C. for permission to construct, 
through subsidiaries, 113 miles of new 
line, which would afford a new route be- 
tween Amarillo and Fort Worth. 

Skelly Oil Co—W. G. Skelly, presi- 
dent, confirmed reports that the Fisher 
interests would be represented. 

Warner Brothers Pictures, Inc.—Di- 
rectors voted to offer to holders of com- 
mon stock of record Feb. 25, 1929, right 
to subscribe to approximately 147,000 
additional common shares at $100 a 
share in ratio of one new share for each \\ 
six shares held. Rights expire and sub- - 
scriptions will be payable in full March 
20, 1929. 

Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corp. 
—C. A. Williams and W. W. Williams, 
vice-president, exercised options on 40,- 
000 shares of unissued stock of com- 
pany. President said that in October, 
1929, they would take over 20,000 shares 
remaining unissued. 

Willys-Overland Co.—Production of 
new lines of Whippets and Willys- 
Knight cars is being rapidly increased to 





FOR A 
GREATER 


CALIFORNIA 


plant capacity of 2,000 cars a day. Jan. \ i ) HEN the lure of gold focused 


17 production—1,671 cars—was largest the eyes of the world on Cal- 
daily output since new models were in- 


— ifornia, early banks— now 
roduced. . . 
Woolworth (F. W.) Co—Decided to welded into the Bank of America — 
employ national advertising this year, gave financial stability to ploneer com- 
company’s fiftieth anniversary, to make munities. As the State grew through 
better known the policies of the 5 and the 703, Bos, "gos, andl tase tha teen. 
10 cent store chain. ; . 

tieth century, our banks took their 
strong and active part. 








N. Y. Stock Exchange To 
Increase Membership 
OVERNING committee of New 
York Stock Exchange has adopted 


a resolution proposing that memberships 
on the Exchange be increased by 275 or 


And now—when a greater California 
is rising on the foundations of the past 
—the Bank of America, with resources 

of more than 400 millions, takes its 
25 per cent., making the total member- lace as one of the strongest and best 
ship 1,375 compared with 1,100 at equipped banks in the United States. 
present. R 

This will be the first increase in mem- 
bership since November 12, 1879, when 
forty new memberships were authorized 
to be sold to pay for enlargement of the 
exchange building. 

Each member of the Exchange, or the 
legal representative of any member who 
may then have died, on the date the 
resolution becomes effective, after it is 


Those who are laying their plans to 
share in the future of California are 
invited to utilize our facilities to the 
utmost. The scope of our information 
—derived from 140 Branches in go 
California cities — gives us a compre- 


submitted to the Exchange, will have 
the right of transferring his proportion- 
ate part of the additional memberships 
within three years to an applicant for 
membership who is approved by the 
committee on admission. 

No applicant will be considered by the 
committee on admission until he has 
contracted to purchase the proportionate 
part of the additional memberships be- 
longing to four members of the Ex- 
change. 

Committee appointed to investigate 
the matter of increasing the member- 
ship, headed by Warren B. Nash, chair- 
man, and including E. H. H. Simmons, 
Walter L. Johnson, Richard Whitney 
and Allen Lindley, made the recom- 
mending report to the governing com- 


mittee of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 











hensive knowledge of the economic 
situation of the entire State. 


Inquiries are invited. 
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BANK OF AMERICA 


OF CALIFORNIA 


HEAD OFFICE: LOS ANGELES 


Resources more than 400 millions 


<A consolidation of Merchants National Trust and Savings Bank of Los Angeles 


and United Bank and Trust Company of San Francisco 
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Group Banking 
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The term *‘Group 
Banking” was origi- 
nated and first used 
by American Finan- 
cial Corporation of 
New York. Likewise, 
the details of opera- 
tion of a group 
banking program 
were first clearly set 
forth by this Cor- 
poration. 
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How to 
Accumulate 


$75,000 


One client (name on file) 
‘did it after using our Service 
for FIVE YEARS. He re- 
cently wrote us: 


“I’ve made over $75,000 in 
the _ five years by foll 


‘ollow- 


the Babson Plan. If I 
taken JB ese Service 15 
years ago I would be worth 
many thousands of dollars 
more.” 
This plan which enabled our 
client to accumulate $75,- 
000 is equally applicable to 
your individual investment 
needs. Send for Free Book- 
let NOW!—no obligation. 
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Investment Trust Issues 
Find Ready Market 


By Arthur Winston 


Te recent formation of investment 
trust departments in several brok- 
erage and trading houses is merely 
a sign of the times that the public is be- 
coming more conscious of investment 
trusts as investments. The average New 
York City trust company or bank stock 
sells about twenty times earnings, but 
the average investment trust common 
stock sells at only about twelve times 
its annual earnings per share. 

Of course this will continue until an 
extremely active investment trust mar- 
ket is built up. There is a vast differ- 
ence, however, between three years ago, 
when investment trust securities were 
listed under the heading of “Miscel- 
laneous Industrials,” in the newspapers, 
and to-day, when they are given a large 
conspicuous column by themselves. The 
Wall Street Journal lists the daily quo- 
tations of 151 stocks of 192 investment 
trusts and the Journal of Commerce, 115 
stocks of 69 investment trusts. 


Wider Market 


Another important step in this direc- 
tion is the recent decision of the New 
York Produce Exchange to trade in cer- 
tain stocks which heretofore have had 
only an over-the-counter unlisted mar- 
ket. In the Produce Exchange’s latest 
list of stocks traded in are listed 33 
stocks of 16 investment trusts. This, 
while a relatively small number, is a 
beginning in the right direction and may 
prove before long a valuable substitute 
for the present unlisted market. 

Since most of the largest investment 
trusts have been organized and are 
managed by large and respectable in- 
vestment bankers, a fairly good market 
on them has been kept up by their 
sponsors, although it has not been in all 
cases a free and open one. 

As times goes on, the New York Stock 
Exchange and the Curb Market, will, 
no doubt, open their portals to invest- 


ment trusts passing certain tests and 
having certain qualifications which as yet 
have not been decided upon. One at 
present, the American International Cor- 
poration, is listed on the big exchange, 
while several are being traded in the 
Curb Market. 


Shrewd Buying Helps Income 


ANY critics of the investment trust 
movement point out, as an almost 
unsurmountable hazard the present low 
yields of American securities. Their 
plaint is that with the Dow Jones’ av- 
erages of 30 industrials yielding only 
3.00 per cent. the 20 railroad stocks only 
4.75 per cent. and the 40 domestic bonds 
only 4.87 per cent., investment trusts, 
considering management and other ex- 
penses, must count on and make specu- 
lative profits in order to continue in 
business and pay dividends and interest. 
This is true to a certain extent. Cer- 
tainly a trust with, say $5,500,000 of cap- 
ital outstanding, of which $5,000,000 is an 
issue of 6 per cent. preferred stock, must 
rely on realizing market profits in order 
to pay preferred dividends and expenses 
and show some earnings on the common 
stock. 

There is, however, one factor which 
has been overlooked, or, at least not 
given sufficient weight. Let us take a 
concrete example. The Mutual Invest- 
ment Trust during 1928 owned on an 
average eighty different common stocks. 
During this year, this trust received on 
these 80 common stocks the following: 

33 Extra cash dividends. 

18 Dividend rate increases. 

30 Rights to subscribe to additional 

stock. 

20 Stock dividends. 

13 Stock split-ups. 
os 
114, Total. 

These 114 extra distributions brought 
to more than a respectable figure the 
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Cold, unbiased, experienced 


ANALYSIS 


... the secret of investment management 
combined with balanced diversification 
makes investmentin the United Investment 
Assurance System of permanent value. 





N the surface many invest- 

ments appear colorfully pro- 
fitable; facts seem to point to 
evident profits. The average in- 
vestor might put his money hastily 
into such “plausible” enterprises, 
partly thru sentiment, “hunch”, 
or superficial data. Often, care- 
fully studied and highly specialized 
research reveals flaws and “im- 


possible” investments invisible to 


the untrained eye of the average 
investor, and even to the more or 
less experienced investor, but 
clearly discernible under micro- 
scopic examination by specialized 
analysts. Upon this very basis of 
a searching analysis is built the 


success of the Founders Securities - 


Trust and the United Investment 
Assurance System. 


UST as the Federal Reserve Sys- 

tem stabilizes American com- 
mercial banking, just so does the 
Founders Securities Trust elimi- 
nate the normal hazards of invest- 
ment.Thishappyaccomplishment 
is made possible thru a soundly 
balanced portfolio, which includes 
securities in the seven recognized 


fields of investment activity: Real- 
ty, Industrial, Utilities, Govern- 
mentals, Transportation, Mines 
and Oils, and Finance, regardless 
of locations, here or abroad. 


HE percentages of investment 

in each of these fields are 
closely restricted. A complete de- 
partment of experts is devoted 
exclusively to sound and search- 
ing research. Technical data of 
every description is gathered, 
sorted, filed, and made available 
for instant reference. The facts in 
a particular case are then carefully 
scrutinized and analized for safety 
and permanence of income. This 
is true investment management, 
the foundation of successful in- 
vestment, and the secret of the 
success of the United Investment 
Assurance System. 


Units may be purchased in small 
or large amounts. 
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. ’ : Securities Trust 
Full information s National Union Bank Bldg. 
cs s Boston, Mass. 
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Founders Securities ‘Trust 
Fiscal Agents 
National Union Bank Bldg. 
Boston 
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the Watchword 


It is the aim and pur- 
pose of the Directors | 
* and Officers of the“Cit- 
izens” steadfastly to 
maintain high stand- 
ards in Banking and 
continuously to build a 4 
strong and confidence- 
inspiring Institution. 







RESOURCES $120,000,000 



































Attractive long pull profits are being un- 
covered daily, regardless of minor market 


reactions. And we make a business of 
keeping investors thoroughly informed. 


Through our famous Weighted 
Average of authoritative opinions, 
the Digest presents the combined 
net opiftiion of the 35 leading, 
reliable authorities in America. 
Each is weighted according to 
past demonstrated accuracies. 
Send for a copy of this week’s 
Digest containing valuable infor- 
mation on the probable future 
trend of security prices. 
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‘ TheBusinessfconomicDigest | 
Gage P Wright, Pres. ' 
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t 342.Madison Ave. NewYork NY 
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Man With Executive Training 


20 years’ practical business experience in sales, 
manufacturing, finance, steel and hardware 
lines. Four years head of plant (now sold) 


employing 800 men. Age 45. Technical educa- 
tion. Highest references. Opportunity, not 
salary, principal object. Replies confidential 


Available after March 1. Box No. 939, Forbes 
Magazine, 120 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
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low going rate of return paid on these 
stocks. In this way, we can state with 
assurance, many investment trusts with 
competent management were able during 
1928 to increase the return on their com- 
mon stock investments to a more re- 
spectable figure than that shown by the 
market averages. 


Raising New Capital 


ghee of the very large investment 
bankers have complained recently of 
the present tendency of American cor- 
porations to raise capital for expansion 
mainly through their own efforts. 

This trend, specifically, at first con- 
sisted of the corporations getting their 
employees to purchase any additional 
stock. Later, customer ownership be- 
came the vogue. The growing present 
style is to issue rights to stockholders 
enabling them to purchase new or addi- 
tional securities at a concession rather 
than pay an investment banker to handle 
the deal. 

Our American investment trusts have 
not proven backward in this latest mode 
of financing which constitutes an excel- 
lent forward step in our economic 
growth. Among recent rights given to 
investment trust stockholders were those 
of the Power and Light Securities Trust 
of Boston, which gave its stockholders 
the right to buy an additional share at 
$50 for each two shares owned. The 
American Founders Corporation also is- 
sued rights recently. The General 
American Investment Company gave its 
stockholders last fall the right to pur- 
chase stock in the Second General In- 
vestors Company, thus starting a new 

investment trust by obtaining its capital 
from stockholders of the original one. 


Many New Trusts 


| eget ale Trusts are still being 
organized on a large scale, and last 
month saw the formation among others 
of several extremely large size trusts. 
There was the Prudential Investors, with 
$75,000,000 of capital, sponsored by 
Tucker, Anthony & Company, J. Henry 
Schroeder Banking Corporation, and 
Laird Bissell and Meads, with its di; 
rectors connected with the Electric Bond 
and Share, the United Fruit, and the Du 
Pont interests. The Tri-Continent Cor- 
poration, brought out by J. & W. Selig- 
man Company started out with $50,000,- 
000 of capital. Over $750,000,000 of in- 
vestment trust securities have been 
brought out since October, 1928, and the 
flood shows no signs of abating. The 
fact that these trusts have been spon- 
sored by some of the largest banking 
groups in New York City indicates that 
the investment trust movement is forg- 
ing ahead. 

Looking at the other side of the pic- 
ture, the First Federal Foreign Invest- 
ment Trust has changed its name to the 
First Federal Foreign Banking Corpora- 
tion and has announced a change in its 
business from that of an investment 
trust specializing in foreign securities 
to a banking corporation financing 
American exports. 

Another old-timer going from the 
ranks of investment trusts is the New 
Engiand Investment Trust. The trus- 
tees have asked that all shareholders 
surrender their certificates for distribu- 
tion of assets which will be made after 
March 13. It will be interesting to see 
just how the closing chapter of one of 





our. first investment trusts reads. 










Scotts 
Creeping Bent 
for Perfect 

Lawns 


Sod in six weeks! A rich, velvety 
stretch of lawn that chokes out 
weeds before they can grow! A 
deep, thick, uniform turf that’s f 
everlasting and makes your homea # 
beauty spot! That’s what you’ll get 

if you plant Scott’s Creeping Bent. 


The New Super-Lawn ~ 
Creeping Bent --long ees as the ideal 
for go! jutting greens--is now producing Super 
Lawns. Instead of sowing seed, you plant stolons or 
the chopped grass--and in a few weeks you have a 
luxuriant lawn like the —_ green pile of a Turkish 
carpet. Read all about this unusual grass in our 
illustrated booklet “‘Bent Lawns.’’ Mailed on request. 


O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. .: 
164 Main Street Marysville, Ohio 

















PUBLICITY MANAGER 
WANTED 


One of the large tire manufacturers of 
Akron is seeking as a Publicity Manager, 
a young man experienced and skilled as 
a veteran in institutional publicity. A 
rare opportunity is offered. The com- 
pany, thirteen years old, is listed among 
the “big six” in the industry. In repu- 
tation for quality, sales growth and 
sound financial success it is outstandingly 
first. Please address Box No. 278, Forbes 
Magazine, 120—Sth Ave., N. Y. C. 








‘BOOKLET— 


“The SEAL 
that Certifies 
SAFETY” 


Sent on request for G-3 
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GENERAL SURETY 
COMPANY 


Under Supervision N.Y. State Insurance Dept. 
Capital and Surplus $6,500,000 
340 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 











4 Booklet 


jor Investors 


UR BOOKLET, “8% and Safety,” 
tells the story of the Orange County 
Building and Loan Association, lo- 

cated in prosperous Orlando and Orange 
County, Florida. Assets have grown from 
$11,000 to $8,340,997.81 in six years. 
$641,633.78 has been paid in dividends to 
over 8,000 stockholders. Has always paid 
8%, payable semi-annually Shares offered 
at par, $100, without bonus or commission 
of any kind. Write for booklet. 











Orange County 
Building & Loan Assn. 
Orlando, Florida i 























A FORWARD LOOKING MAN 


If you have vision, and can see the profits 
in automatic merchandising, you might be 
the man to represent us in your territory. 
Foremost company in America. Adequate 
capital required. Already a going business 
in large New York Department and Chain 
Stores. Box 461, Forbes Magazine, 120—Sth 
Ave., M. Y¥.. C. 
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Motor Battle 


Under Way 


An Expert Appraises 1929 Cars—Plans of Manufacturers 
Indicate Record Output 


By Walter P. Boynton 


Detroit Editor, Automotive Daily News 


OW that the country at large has 

been shown the best efforts of the 

automotive industry, exemplified 
in the 1929 lines of cars, the job of selling 
them has begun in earnest. It is safe to 
say that more people have seen new lines 
by this time than has been the case in any 
previous year. Not only have the two na- 
tional shows, at New York and Chicago, 
had their effect on large contributing ter- 
ritories, but presentations of cars in other 
centers of populations have been made to 
an increased number of people. 

It has been most notable that the 
makers generally want everybody possible 
to see the cars they are offering. Aux- 
iliary exhibits in every show town have 
been unusually numerous and these have 
been more than elaborate in both what was 
offered and in advertising the fact that 
they were open. It is an interesting com- 
mentary on public interest that, though 
the free exhibits were made almost every- 
where, the people continued to flock to the 
pay shows. 

National showings, apart from the ac- 
tual shows, in distributors’ warerooms, 
have been the rule. And these will be 
continued for some weeks to come, as the 
makers get into the swing of 1929 pro- 
duction. Every big distributor has put on 
a comprehensive exhibit and these have 
been reflected in the dealers’ places of 
business. 

Sales ammunition continues to be fur- 
nished without abatement. It is going to 
be a great year for printers and for peri- 
odicals. 

An Expert’s Views 

ah sage before the Society of Auto- 

motive Engineers at its annual meet- 
ing in Detroit, O. T. Kreusser, in charge 
at the General Motors proving ground, 
summed up and criticized the 1929 cars. 
Because of his position, which gives un- 
usual opportunity for impartial observa- 
tion of all cars on a performance basis 
under known and constant conditions of 
test, Mr. Kreusser’s finding must be taken 
as unusually authoritative. 

Mr. Kreusser found much to admire, 
especially in the lower priced cars. He 
noted that cars generally are longer and 
wider than those of earlier years, with 
prices practically stationary and more mer- 
chandise in the package. An average 
weight increase of 200 pounds per car and 
a trend toward larger power plants were 
also noted. Improvements in engine de- 
sign, permitting the better utilization of 
standard and improved fuels struck his at- 
tention. Better combustion chamber de- 
sign, better manifolding and better valve 
porting were among the engine improve- 
ments. More carefully selected tire sizes 
and the development of adequate and long- 
lived four-wheel brakes came in .for 
special approbation. 

Seat and back design, front wheel align- 
ment, headlights and ventilation were 
among the matters that Mr. Kreusser 
found to criticize adversely. 


Fours Still Popular 


A> the industry stands to-day, the Four 
probably represents about 50 per cent. 
of the planned production, though the Six 


will in all probability beat it out, numer- 
ically. The straight Eight is in the great 
majority among cars with this type of 
power plant. Another V-type Eight is 
scheduled for production in the immediate 
future, the “Viking” car, product of Olds 
Motor Works, which will join the Cadillac 
and the La Salle as examples of this style 
of engine. 

W. C. Durant has enlisted many of the 
men formerly responsible for Dodge 
Brothers administration and sales under 
his banner, the group being headed by 
F. J. Haynes and including such well- 
known men as Ralph A. Vail, John A. 
Nichols, Jr., lately with Falcon-Knight; 
R. T. Hodgkins, recently a Federal Truck 
executive, and others. George Harrison 
Phelps, who handled the Dodge advertis- 
ing for years, will be advertising counsel 
and is a member of the new Durant Mo- 
tors, Inc., board. Concentration of Durant 
activities at Lansing has gone into effect 
and the newly-manned organization may 
safely be counted on to make new Durant 
history. Stories of Mr. Durant’s retire- 
ment have been greatly exaggerated. He 
will doubtless continue to have a very defi- 
nite voice in the affairs of the corporation, 
under the new set-up. 


Plans For Record Output 


M&: DURANT?’S plans will add vari- 
ety to the production and sales 
battle, for which the assembly has already 
been blown. Henry Ford is counted on 
for greatly increased contribution to out- 
put in 1929; Walter Chrysler has ex- 
panded greatly, but will continue to spread 
out; John N. Willys is working on the 
most ambitious program he has ever under- 
taken; General Motors will undertake to 
increase its already large percentage of the 
total sales; Hudson-Essex has branched 
out; so have Nash and Studebaker. Spec- 
tators on the sidelines may be certain that 
the impending battle for percentages will 
overshadow anything yet seen, in any in- 
dustry or any time. 

Present employment in the Detroit area, 
which uses more men in the automobile 
business than any other spot on earth is 
consistently high, with new records in the 
Michigan cities and at Toledo and South 
Bend. 


Registrations Up 


GC in Wayne county passenger car 
registrations for 1928, by comparison 
with those of 1927, show an increase of a 
trifle over 62 per cent. The bulk of the 
business was credited to Chevrolet, Ford, 
Hudson-Essex and Chrysler-Plymouth, 
with Buick, Willys-Overland and Graham- 
Paige next in volume. Graham-Paige 
showed the largest percentage gain—more 
than 885 per cent.—and Willys-Overland’s 
percentage of increase was over 200 per 
cent. 

Close estimate of the final figures of 
production for 1928 in the United States 
shows 3,866,000 cars and 542,000 trucks, a 
grand total of 4,408,000 units. And reg- 
istrations as of January 1, 1929, give 


figures of 21,630,000 cars and 3,120,000 
trucks in operation in this country alone. 
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Profit Sharing 
Opportunity 


Due 1948—Interest 
nually since 1923 4% 


6% Gold Debenture Bonds 
payable quarterly 
at the annual rate of 
Bondholders Have Received 
10% yearly 


Direct A aor 
— Non-Callable — 
6% 
together with 
PROFIT SHARING CERTIFICATES 
that have paid an- 
CREDIT SERVICE, INC. 
Industrial Banking Institution 


loans small amounts, not exceed- 
ing $300 to an individual, prin- 
cipally on chattel mortgages, also 
on character and earning power. 
The company operates under the 
Uniform Small Loan Law as 
drafted by the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation. 

We offer these bonds together 
with profit sharing certificates at 


$100, without accrued interest. 
Denominations $100, $500, and 
$1,000. 


FELIX AUERBACH CO. 
280 Broadway New York 
=== Mail Coupon Today for Circular ™="""™ 
DS oonnn 0600.0000000000000000000000000000008 

MARKET: After one year from date 
E purchase it is our practice to x4 


tain a customer market at 100, less 
2% brokerage. (Advt. No. 241) 

















8% on Monthly Savings 


on Fully Paid 
7% Certificates 


in amounts from $50.00 to $5,000.00, 
withdrawable on thirty days’ no- 
tice. Secured by First Mortgages 
on Homes not to exceed 60% of 
valuation. 


ALABAMA MUTUAL BLDG. & 
LOAN ASSOCIATION 


2004 Third Avenue Birmingham, Ala. 
Under Strict State Supervision 


ACCOUNTING 


The passowded. highly A 

offers 
Pe amet al ‘to am- 
bitious men and women. Send 
for our 80-page_ book, ° hn - 


A ti 
ven eau tomtn. ae will = 
sent free, 
INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS SOCIETY, Inc. 


A Division of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute 


Dept, !2 , 3411 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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PITTSFIELD 


MASSACHUSETTS 


A Fast Growing Industrial City 


WILL BUILD NEW BUILDINGS 
FOR INDUSTRIAL CONCERNS 


This is a part of the progressive 
industrial policy of this manufac- 
turing center of 100,000 people in 
the beautiful Berkshire Hills. 


Pittsfield is a clean, beautiful 
place in which to live and work, 
being 1,000 feet above the sea with 
an abundance of pure air, pure 
water and pure sunshine. In addi- 
tion to this, you will find the best 
of educational advantages; recre- 
ational, social and religious facili- 
ties; diversified industries; excel- 
lent transportation facilities ; cheap 
and dependable power; ample 
financial resources; plenty of 
skilled and unskilled native labor; 
low cost industrial property avail- 
able for rental, etc. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 


PITTSFIELD INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT CO. 


Floor F, Agricultural Bank Building 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
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Wilson and House 


Tue IntTIMATE Papers OF COLONEL 
House. Votume III. Into tHE WorLD 
War. Votume IV. THE ENDING OF 
THE War. Arranged as a narrative by 
Charles Seymour. (Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $10.) 

These volumes constitute, by all odds, 
the most informative, the most authorita- 
tive and the most valuable account of 
America’s share in the World War and at 
the Peace Conference that has ever been 
written. During these critical years 
(1917-19), Colonel House was Woodrow 
Wilson’s “other self” and Woodrow Wil- 
son then spoke for the United States and 
for a great part of the civilized world. No 
matter what you may now think of his 
policy, it was then America’s policy, and 
in shaping it—sometimes down to the very 
words employed—and in applying it—fre- 
quently in direct negotiations with Euro- 
pean statesmen—Colonel House played a 
tremendous part. 

If you want to know how and why we 
went to war, how and why we made those 
huge loans to the Allies, how and why we 
considered making a separate peace with 
Germany before the Armistice, how and 
why the Allies managed to force huge and 
unexpected reparations on Germany, how 
and why the British paved the way for a 
naval misunderstanding with America ten 
years later by refusing to accept the Free- 
dom of the Seas, how and why Wilson 
tried to send Herbert Hoover—instead of 
an army of intervention—to Russia in 1918, 
and the inside story of many other im- 
portant aspects of current problems, you 
can do no better than read these books. 
Only if your business is not affected by 
foreign markets, foreign competition, for- 
eign sources of raw material and foreign 
tariffs, can you afford to ignore this key— 
in the private papers of an inconspicuous 
gentleman from Texas (who helped create 
the Federal Reserve System)—to the econ- 
omic, naval and political progress of the 
last ten years. 


Babbitts and Business 


WHITHER MANKIND. A Panorama of 
Modern Civilization. Edited by Charles 
A. Beard. (New York, Longman’s 
Green & Co. $3.) 


In this lucid bird’s eye view of the mod- 
ern world, Dr. Klein—who was Mr. 
Hoover’s right-hand man in the reorgani- 
zation of the Department of Commerce— 
appropriately writes a chapter on Business 
which contains a satisfactory refutation of 
the sneers of the “anti-Babbitts” at the 
modern business man. Dr. Klein admits 
freely that it is the object of American 
business to make and distribute goods effi- 
ciently and profitably and he gives a 
shrewd appraisal of the waste of capital 
implied in the maintenance of mass-produc- 
tion, but he points out that it is the ac- 
cumulation of wealth which makes it pos- 
sible for the artist, the sculptor, the poet 
and even the anti-Babbitt critic to find a 
remunerative outlet for their creative im- 


pulses. He concludes by asserting that 
“the business world has awakened to a 
new consciousness of its responsibilities 
... and to a realization that only by as- 
suming them can it play its part in restor- 
ing the fabulous losses of the War and the 
post-war economic chaos.” 


All About Oil 


Om. Its ConservATION AND WasTE. By 


James H. Westcott (New York, Beacon 
Publishing Co.) 


The oil industry today is, in the public 
mind, where our railroads were fifty years 
ago—"“the least understood and most un- 
popular of all the industries.” The author 
of this book feels that the only corrective 
to this industry’s unsavory and not entirely 
deserved reputation is a simple, objective 
study of the industry’s problems, policies 
and progress. The work is thorough, 
sound and packed with pertinent and valu- 
able information, showing how the oil in- 
dustry has become able to supply reliable 
fuel at’ a reasonable price almost every- 
where in the world. 


Trade Associations 


TraDE Associations. The Legal As- 
pects. By Benjamin S. Kirsh. (New 
York, The Central Book Co., $5.) 


This thorough study of the legal aspects 
of trade associations by a former Special 
Assistant to the U. S. Federal Attorney 
in the prosecution of Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act cases, will be of direct practical value 
to all those businessmen who are directly 
or indirectly affected by the post-war de- 
velopments of trade associations. It indi- 
cates the limits and boundaries of permis- 
sible and prohibited trade association poli- 
cies and practices, summarizes legal de- 
cisions, and inquires into the historical 
course of anti-trust and trade association 
law. In general, it may be said to map 
out the practical effects upon trade asso- 
ciations of the Supreme Court’s decisions 
in the Maple Flooring and Cement cases 
in 1925. It is a valuable contribution to 
the literature of business law. 


Advertising and the Consumer 


THE ConsuMER Looks aT ADVERTISING. 
By Paul T. Cherington. (New York, 
Harper & Bros. $2.50.) : 


The author of this sanguine little study 
is inclined to waive the question of whether 
advertising is “economic waste.” He pre- 
fers to ask whether, like the steam engine, 
it does what it is meant to do and whether 
it is fair to the consumer. Mr. Chering- 
ton concludes that advertising is not nearly 
widely enough employed. The medical pro- 
fession, banking, law, and religion have yet 
to apply it in a satisfactory manner. His 
final judgement is that “advertising as a 
device helping mankind to live better in a 
mass production age needs no defense. It 
is justified by its continued existence. We 
consumers will put an end to it when it no 
longer serves us well. We can make it 


an unprofitable day when we lose faith 
in it.” 
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Frankly, 


this is a Test! 


‘Your Opportuni 





to Know Joseph Conr 


Without Risking a Penny! 


You and every one 
else who reads for 
pleasure want 
stories of action 
— adventure — 
romance. You 
want to tingle to 
the thrill of 
strange lands 
and uncharted 
seas — of perils 
and courage — 
of love and high 
adventure in 
the far corners 
of theearth. Of ; 
course! Every one does! And 
you recognize and appreciate 
a rare book bargain when you 
run across it. That’s why we 
are making this experiment. 

We want to send you four of 
Conrad’s greatest books for a 
week’s trial reading, en- 
tirely at our ex- 
pense and 
risk. We 














don’t want you to 
send us a penny. 
We don’t ask you 
for any promise to 
purchase the books. 
All we ask you is to 
keep them for a 


week, read them, 
examine them and 
then judge them both 
as entertaining read- 
ing and as a great 
bargain in books. 
Those four books 
have been chosen be- 
cause of their value as en- 
thralling blood stirring fic- 
tion — because they truly 
typify the entire works of 
one of the greatest writers of romance 
the world has known. The four volumes 
are from the famous “Deep Sea Edition,” 
one of the most beautiful editions of Con- 
rad ever published. They are bound in 
beautiful sea blue cloth and handsomely 












Youth 
Typhoon 
The Rover 
The Nigger 


of the “Narcissus” 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


decorated with original wood cuts. Each 
volume is the regular, standard $2.00 
edition. 


When You Decide 
to Keep Them 
YOU PAY ONLY 
$5.00 


Read these splendid adventure yarns 
for a full week. Fall under the spell of 
palm fringed lagoons, of golden mer- 
maids with hibiscus flowers in their hair. 
Penetrate the steaming jungles of Cen- 
tral Africa. Round the Horn in the sod- 
den, dripping fo’castles of the famous 
clipper ships. Then if you want to keep 
these priceless stories for many future 
evenings of solid reading enjoyment send 
only $5.00 for the entire set of four vol- 
umes. That’s all. Only $5.00 for the 
biggest $8.00 worth of fine books and 
thrilling reading you ever saw. Or if 
you are one of those rare people who do 
not respond to Conrad’s magic, simply 
return the books at our expense. The 
transaction will have cost you nothing. 
But act at once. This remarkable offer 
is just an experiment for a limited time 
only, to introduce this great writer to 
the thousands of readers who have never 
known him before. Mail the coupon 
today. 


Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc. 


Dept. C.F.-1122, Garden City, N. Y. 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & CO., 

Dept. C.F.-1122, Garden City, N. Y. 

You may send me the four volume “Deep Sea 
Edition” of Joseph Conrad. At the end of a 


week I will either return the books at your 
expense or send you $5.00 in full payment. 


SOOO eee ee ee eee EEE EEE HEHEHE EHTS EEE EEED 


See meee eee HEHE EEE ESET EEE EEE ESE EE ESE SED 





Increase... 
Your Income 


». with 612% 


Our offerings B O N D yy 


of First Mort- 

gage Bonds on income-produc- 
ing city buildings are held by 
men and women in 48 states 
and in more than 55 foreign 
countries and territories. These 
Bonds have the full protection 
of a system of safeguards de- 
veloped through fifty-six years 
of experience. 


DENOMINATIONS: $1,000, 
$500, $100; coupons payable 
semi-annually. 

Return the form below for our 
latest booklet and complete in- 
formation about the 642% First 
Mortgage Bonds and other types of 

securities we offer. 


Tue FH.SmitaCo 


Investment Securities — Founded 1873 
Smith Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


285 Madison Ave., New York City 
Branch offices in Other Cities 














“A Message to 
Those Who 
Invest Their Funds 
in Public 
Utility Securities” 


The second edition of this 
booklet dealing with new oppor- 
tunities in public utility invest- 
ments is now available to 
interested investors. 


You are invited to send 


for booklet “MA-6” 











Name 
Address MA6 
DETWILER & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
Financing— Engineering 
Management of Public Utilities 


11 BRoaDWay, NEw YoRK 
Newark New Haven Reading Easton 
































DIVIDEND NOTICE 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corporation held 
January 25, 1929, the regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.50 per share was declared, payable on 
February 15, 1929, to stockholders of record as 
of February 5, 1929 


The stock transfer books will not be closed 
ses. 

By W. J. Zucker, Secretary 
STEWART-WARNER SPEEDOMETER CORP. 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


for dividend pur 
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Farm Outlook Promising 


Future of Cattle and Dairy Industry Favorable— 
Prospects for Important Domestic Crops and Prices 


By F. M. Russell 


Assistant to Secretary of Agriculture 


: agricultural outlook for 1929 
holds promise for some improve- 
ment in the Midwest and East, offset 
by conditions in other regions possibly 
not quite so good as in 1928, according 
to a national survey of conditions as we 
enter the new year. The domestic de- 
mand for farm products is expected to 
be maintained during the early part of 
the year, with foreign demand continu- 
ing about the same as last year. For- 
eign demand may show some improve- 
ment. For agriculutre as a whole the 
total gross income will probably be 
maintained near its present level of 
around $12,000,000,000 to $12,500,000,000. 

It is probable that the supply and de- 
mand for wheat will be more favorable 
than they were for the 1928-29 season 
but in view of the probability of an- 
other large crop of hard winter wheat 
in 1929, spring wheat farmers should 
hesitate to increase their present acre- 
age. They may find it advantageous to 
decrease it somewhat. 


Cattle Prices at Peak 


ae outlook for the cattle industry 
continues favorable with prices at 
the peak of the cycle. This does not ap- 
pear to be a favorable time for new 
producers to enter the cattle business 
but those now operating may profit by 
moderate expansion during the next two 
or three years. 

The hog outlook for 1929 is favorable. 
Slaughter is expected to be smaller than 
in 1928, with some improvement in for- 
eign demand. Although increased num- 
bers of sheep have not as yet adversely 
affected the market, caution should enter 
into production plans for present prices 
cannot be maintained if expansion is 
continued. 

There is nothing alarming in the 
dairy industries and a favorable year 
for the dairyman is anticipated. Some 
reduction is recommended for potatoes 
and feed crops in view of heavy pro- 
duction and low prices during 1928. 


Wheat Situation 
HE wheat supply siuation for this 
crop year continues to bear a strik- 
ing resemblance to that of 1923-24. The 
world crop, exclusive of Russia and 
China, is estimated at 3,730,000,000 


bushels for 1928-29. Taking into ac- 
count increased consumption due to ii: 
creased population this total compares 
favorably with the 3,511,000,000 bushels 
produced in 1923-24. 

The course of wheat prices since the 
middle of August also bears out the 
trend of prices for the corresponding 
period in 1923-24. The prices of most 
classes of wheat not only have been at 
about the same levels but the course of 
prices has been much the same. 

In the late winter of 1923-24 wheat 
prices rose to levels which were rela- 
tively high for that season. It was ap- 
parent that a similar trend could be ex- 
pected this year. The average price for 
all classes and grades of wheat at six 
important markets increased from $1.05 
a bushel for the first week of January 
to $1.15 a bushel during the latter part 
of the month. Contributing factors to 
this price increase were bearish reports 
from the Argentine corn crop and the 
effect of severe weather conditions in 
the winter wheat sections of this coun- 
try. 

_ Uncertainty of Farming 
reece ag of the uncertainty in 

farming is shown by a brief review 
of the 1928 wheat crop. The harvested 
acreage in 1928 was 57,724,000, compared 
with 58,784,000 acres in 1927, or a de- 
crease of 1,060,000 acres. The total 
1928 production in this reduced acreage 
was 902,749,000 bushels, compared with 
878,374,000 bushels in 1927, or an in- 
crease of 24,375,000 bushels. Due to 
keavy production the farm price of 
wheat has averaged much lower and the 
estimated total farm value for 1928 is 
$877,193,000, compared with $979,813,000 
last year, or a decrease of $102,620,000. 

The wheat summary shows, therefore, 
that farmers harvested 1,060,000 fewer 
acres but produced 24,375,000 bushels 
more than last year and received $102,- 
620,000 less for it. With weather and 
other uncontrollable factors so com- 
pletely upsetting the best laid plans of 
farmers it is no wonder that a repetition 
of this situation year after year, crystal- 
lizes in a demand for some kind of farm 
relief legislation. However, the demand 


for relief is much easier than the solu- 
tion. 





Huge Realty Company Formed 


U NDER the sponsorship of large Wall 

Street banking houses a group of 
public utility, construction and real es- 
tate interests has joined forces in form- 
ing the General Realty and Utilities 
Corporation, a $42,000,000 enterprise 
which will conduct realty operations of 
nation-wide scope. Announcement was 
made by Lehman Brothers, of New 
York. 

The new company will be affiliated 
with the Thompson-Starrett Company, 
Inc., one of the largest enterprises in the 
construction field, through an exchange 
of shares, and with the Tishman Realty 
and Construction Company and other 
interests engaged in various phases of 
the realty business. 


Among its directors will be the offi- 
cers of the Allied Power and Light Cor- 
poration, the Central States Electric 
Corporation and the National Electric 
Power Company. 

Louis W. Abrams, a leading New 
York real estate man, has accepted the 
presidency of the new company. He has 
also agreed to make available to the 
corporation valuable real estate holdings. 

The banking sponsors of the new cor- 
poration, in addition to Lehman Broth- 
ers, include Hallgarten & Co., Hayden, 
Stone & Co., Charles D. Barney & Co., 
Stone & Webster, Inc., Kissel, Kinnicutt 
& Co., the Commercial National Cor- 
poration, Jesup & Lamont, Hitt, Farwell 
& Co. and Rogers, Caldwell & Co. 
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Stoking the penal Furnace 


Food is the fuel that keeps the hu- 
man fires burning. It is to the human 
power plant what coal is to the steam 
engine. 

Sugar is one of the best heat and 


energy producers. Certain other 
foods build and repair tissues. Sugar, 
being composed 98% of digestible 
carbohydrate, almost instantly avail- 
able for body needs, furnishes 1,750 
calories in fuel value per pound. 

Some foods are essential, others 
can be omitted without serious loss 
to the diet. Sugar, being a concen- 
trated heat and energy producer that 
is easy to keep without spoilage, is 
highly essential. For this reason 
governments are concerned with the 
maintenance of an adequate sugar 
supply for both military and civil 
populations at all times. 

At the outbreak of the Great War 
in August 1914 one of the first acts 
of the British Government was to 








DAHLBERG SUGAR 


Mills and Plantations in Louisiana 









Executive. Offices: 645 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


take control of the publicfoodsupply, 
and the first item of food to be placed 
upon the controlled list was sugar. 


The United States has known, if 
not the danger, at least the incon- 
venience of a sugar shortage. The 
conditions during and after the war, 
when sugar was so scarce and expen- 
sive, may be repeated in a more acute 
degree unless we grow more of our 
required sugar within the continental 
United States. 


The South Coast Company and 
the Southern Sugar Company are 
both engaged in domestic sugar- 
growing on a large and rapidly in- 
creasing scale. This industry is of 
great significance, not only to the 
companies and the states where they 
are located, but to the country as a 
whole. An illustrated booklet telling 
the story of their activities may be 
had upon request. 


CANE INDUSTRIES 





Mills and Plantations in Florida 
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THE SOUTHERN SUGAR COMPANY 


Wl 


Established 1904 
127 N. Dearborn Street 
Chicago, III. 


Philadelphia 
Albany 


Buffalo 
Cleveland 
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Municipal 


Yield from 4.10% to 7% 
Send for Current List F- 410 


AMERICAN BonD & Mortcace Co: 


Incorporated 


345 Madison Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 


Detroit Boston 
and over 20 other cities 


YD.) VU 











Bear Market 
Ahead? 


The stock market has again reached new high 
levels. Public speculation is rampant. In fact, 
conditions are similar to those of mid-November. 


WHAT’S AHEAD? 


Under such conditions, should investors sell 
all security holdings, in anticipation of a broad 
bear market? Or, have conditions developed in 
the past thirty days, which warrant a bullish 
position in spite of the extreme speculation 
existing? 

These questions are answered in a@ NEW 
Advisory Bulletin, just off the press. Simply 
ask for FREE Bulletin FF-15. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FINANCE 
260 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 














FORECASTS 
OF THE 


STOCK and BOND 
MARKETS of 1929 


We have again prepared a digest of 
forecasts by well-known authori- 
ties of the course of stock and 
bond prices and general business 
conditions for the coming year. 


A copy upon request 
Newburger, Henderson 


| and Loeb 
Members New York and 
Philadelphia Stock Exchanges 
New York Curb Market 
New York Produce Exchange 
1512 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 
100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Industrial 
Booklets 


The following booklets, pamphlets, etc., 
will be sent free on request by the com- 
panies mentioned. 


Safety Paper For Checks—An at- 
tractive booklet, “The Protection of 
Checks” suggesting means for safe- 
guarding your check, issued by George 
LaMonte & Son, Dept. F-1, No. 61 
Broadway, New York. 


Touring For Business or Pleasure— 
Weekly sailings by the Dollar Steam- 
ship Line and American Mail Line. In- 
formation gladly furnished at their New 
York office, 32 Broadway, or their office 
in your own city. 

How to Increase Sales and Reduce 
Operating Expense—Address the Ad- 
dressograph Company, 902 W. Van 
Buren Street, Chicago, Illinois, who will 
send you advice on your special prob- 
lem. 

Forging Ahead in Business—The re- 
vised edition of this valuable booklet 


now available. Address Alexander 
Hamilton Institute, 768 Astor Place, 
New York. 


Commercial Transportation—And con- 
trolled haulage costs. The Federal 
Motor Truck Company, 5846 Federal 
Avenue, Detroit, Michigan, have de- 
veloped a simple method for control of 
haulage costs. Ask for the “Federal 
System of Haulage Costs Control.” 

Todd Greenbac Checks—Show in- 
stantly and prominently any attempt at 
alteration. For informative literature 
about this and their other products, ad- 
dress The Todd Company, Protecto- 
graph Division, 1154 University Avenue, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

The Modern Executive and His Train- 
ing—This booklet describing the work 
of the LaSalle Extension University, 
LaSalle Building, Michigan Avenue at 


4ilst Street, Chicago, Illinois, sent free 
on request. 


The Merchandise Mart, Chicago— 
A new building for the manufacturer 
and wholesaler. Provides unique facili- 
ties. Address The Merchandise Mart, 
215 West Wacker Drive, for plan, blue- 
prints and rates 


We Selected Oakland—An attractive 
booklet giving the experiences of many 
nationally-known manufacturers who 
are operating in that territory will be 
sent free on request by Oakland Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Industrial Depart- 
ment, Oakland, California. 


Less Noise—Better Hearing—A hand- 
some booklet on the advantages of 
equipping offices with Acoustic-Celotex 
which shuts out distracting noises, is- 
sued by The Celotex Company, 645 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. 

The Palmolive Building, Chicago—A 
new building assuring quiet offices. 
Write the renting agents, Messrs. Ross 
& Browne, 80 East Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, Illinois, for plans, rates, etc. 


How to Get the Things You Want— 
Issued by Phoenix Life Insurance Co., 
410 Elm Street, Hartford, Conn. 
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$35,000,000 
Alleghany Corporation 


FIFTEEN-YEAR COLLATERAL TRUST CONVERTIBLE 5% BONDS 


Dated February 1, 1929 Due February 1, 1944 
Interest payable February 1 and August 1 in New York City 





To be issued under Collateral Trust Indenture dated February 1, 1929 
GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, TRUSTEE 





Redeemable, at the option of the Corporation, upon 60 days’ published notice, as an entirety on any date, or in amounts 
of not less than $5,000,000 on any interest payment date, at 1021%4% and accrued interest. 





Coupon Bonds in denomination of $1,000 with privilege of registration as to principal. 





O. P. Van Sweringen, Esq., President of the Corporation, has summarized as follows his letter to us regarding 
these Bonds: 


PURPOSE OF Alleghany Corporation has been organized by Messrs. O. P. and M. J. Van Sweringen to take over 
ORGANIZATION from themselves and associated companies certain shares of the bel tioned les, and 

to furnish a corporate instrumentality to provide funds for further investments from time to time, 
principally in railroad securities. The Corporation has ne power to operate railroad properties or to engage in the 
bankin usiness. By the issue of its securities to be presently outstanding, the Corporation is acquiring stock in 
the following companies:—The Chesapeake Corporation, The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company, The New York 
Chicago and St. Louis Railroad Company, Erie Railroad Company and Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway Com- 
pany. The aggregate value of the assets of the Cor, tion, including cash, as a result of the issue of the securities 
to be presently outstanding, will be in excess of $130,000 000. 


CAPITALIZATION The securities authorized and to be presently outstanding are as follows: 





To be Presently 


Authorized Outstanding 
Fifteen-Year Collateral Trust Convertible 5% Bonds (this issue) ........--. x 
Preferred Stock ($100 par value)..........eeceee0s Se ee isbcaeewds > *1,000,000 shares 250,000 shares 
Common Stock (no par value)........ panes bdbecs Gui Ene RR Tee 17,500,000 shares 3,500,000 shares 


In addition there are to be presently outstanding warrants evidencing the rights of holders thereof to purchase, at $30 
aul CL — shares of common stock (price and number of shares purchasable subject to adjustment in 
In cases). 


*250,000 shares of Preferred Stock to be issued promeatty with warrants attached for the purchase of 375,000 common. shares, 
and an additional 245,000 shares of Preferred Stock without warrants to be reserved for the conversion of Bonds of this issue. 

350,000 shares of Common Stock reserved for conversion of Bonds of this issue; 375,000 shares reserved against exercise 
of rights under warrants attached to 250,000 shares of Preferred Stock; and 1,725,000 shares reserved against exercise of rights 
under warrants sold to the organizers of the Corporation. 


SECURITY The Bonds are to be secured under a Collateral Trust Indenture dated February 1, 1929, through 

pledge thereunder of: 
300,000 shares The Chesapeake Corporation Common Stock 

75,000 shares The New York,, ry * and St. Louis Railroad Company Common Stock 

96,000 shares Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway Company Common Stock 

43,000 shares Buffalo, Rochester & Pitt sburgh Railway Company Preferred Stock 

20,000 shares The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company Common Stock 

90,000 shares Erie Railroad Company Common Stock 


The Indenture is to permit substitutions and withdrawals of collateral under restrictions set forth in the Indenture, 
and is to contain provision for the maintenance by the Corporation at all times on deposit with the Trustee of securi- 
ties of an aggregate value (determined as provided in the Indenture) of at least 150% of the principal amount of 
Bonds at the time outstanding. 

The Indenture will also contain provisions whereby changes in the Indenture with respect to the maintenanc 
substitution and withdrawal of collateral, and the met and procedure as to valuations and approval as to class 
kind of collateral upon substitution, may be made with the consent of the Corporation and of the holders of 60% in 
principal amount of the Bonds then outstanding. 


EARNINGS The receipt annually of a sum equal to dividends paid in 1928 on the stocks which are being acquired 

by the Corporation as a result of the issue of the securities to be presently outstanding, plus an esti- 
mated return of 4% on uninvested cash, less interest on $1,029,000 other debt, would provide an income in excess of 
$4,779,000 per annum, or more than 2.7 times the interest charges on this issue of Bonds. 


CONVERSION Each $1,000 Bond may be converted, at the option of the holder, at any time on or prior to February 
PRIVILEGE 1, 1944, or earlier redemption date, into 7 shares of the Corporation’s Cumulative 542% Preferred 

Stock Series A, without warrants, and 10 shares of its Common Stock. For the purpose of this 
conversion privilege, the Preferred Stock is to be computed at its par value of $100 per share, and the Common Stock 
at a value of $30 per share, subject to adjustment of the conversion rights in case of subdivision or consolidation of 
shares, changes in par value, consolidation or merger of the Corporation or sale of its assets for stock or securities, 
dividends in common stock, and issues of common stock for cash (in addition to the shares presently to be outstand- 
ing, the shares issuable upon conversion of these Bonds and the shares issuable upon exercise of the warrants to be 
presently outstanding). 








The foregoing is subject to the more complete statements contained in the circular, a copy of which may be obtained 
upon request. 





THE ABOVE BONDS ARE OFFERED FOR SUBSCRIPTION, SUBJECT TO THE CONDITIONS STATED 
BELOW, AT 100% AND ACCRUED INTEREST. 





Subscription books will be opened at the office of J. P. Morgan & Co. at 10 o’clock A. M., Thursday, January 31, 
1929, and will be closed in their discretion. The right is reserved to reject any or all applications, and also, in any case, 
to award a smaller amount than applied for. All subscriptions will be received subject to the due authorization, issue 
and - of the Bonds as planned, and to approval by counsel of the form and validity of related documents and 
proceedings. 

The amounts due on allotments will be payable at the office of J. P. Morgan & Co., in New York funds to their 
order, and the date of payment (on or about February 21, 1929) will be stated in the notices of allotment. Temporary 
Bonds, exchangeable for definitive Bonds when received, are to be delivered. 





J.P. MORGAN & CO. GUARANTY COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK THE NATIONAL CITY COMPANY 


New York, January 31, 1929. 
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Next Market Break—When? 


When is the next market break comiuny? 
Which stocks are going up next? Don’t ask 
us—we don’t pretend to know. But if you want 
facts about corporation earnings, prospects, etc., 
that enable you to decide which stocks are too 
high and which stocks are likely to advance 
for the lon, fan you might try THE WALL 
STREET fi WS. To acquaint you with its 
value to investors and finance executives we make 
this half-price: introductory offer to new sub 
scribers: ; 

PRICE TRIAL—Next 50 issues, $1 

(Includes also 2 Monthly Tabulations of 

Corporation Earnings on Common Stocks). 


THE WALL STREET NEWS 


Published Daily by the New York News Burfau Assn. 
42 New St., Dept. S-6, New York City 











CANADA TAX SALE SEIZED AND 
SOLD FOR TAXES 


45.00 buys 10 acres for summer home. 
65.80 buys 20 acres on main road. 

$100 90 buys 2'2 acres 800 feet lake front. 

$189.00 buys 78 acres farm on river. 

$279.00 buys 175 acres, good hunting. 

$360 00 buys 160 acres western farm. 

$585.00 buys 300 acres, sporting-minerals. 

These properties, with several hundred others, 
are offered at the prices stated, no mortgage, no 
further payments. Beautifully situated hunting 
camps and fishing lodges where there is real 
hunting and fishing. Summer cottage sites; 
heavily wooded acreages situated in Muskoka, 
Highlands of Ontario, and the new North; also 
farms in old Ontario, Quebec, Prairie Provinces 
and British Columbia. Our 12th annual List 
just issued in the form of a 20-page iliustrated 
booklet describes these properties and gives full 
particulars. It is mailed free on application. 
Now is the time to invest in Canada’s minerals, 
forests and farms. Don’t delay. These prop- 
erties won't last long at these prices. Send no 
money but send for booklet to-day so you will 
have first choice. 


TAX SALE SERVICE 
Room 623, 72 Queen Street West, 
Toronto 2, Canada 

















Security Distributors 
We are now selling 
MORTGAGE 
FINANCE 


INVESTMENT TRUST 
CHAIN STORE ISSUES 


Out of town brokers write for information 


AMERICAN CORPORATION SERVICE 


25 West 43rd Street, New York 
Tel. Bryant 9753 


























Investors’ Inquiries 


EADERS of “Forbes” 

may consult the Inquiry 
Department for information 
and opinions concerning in- 
vestments. The fee is $2 for 
each security, or $5 for 
three. Letters should be ad- 
dressed to 


Inquiry Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
































RELIABLE BROKERS 


FORBES readers may take advantage of 

our service to inquire, without cost, re- 

garding reliable security brokers with 

whom they can safely do business. 
Investors Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Sth Avenue New York City 






































Forbes pays $5 for the best story pub- 
lished in each issue and presents a Forbes 
book for each story used. 


x * * 


A Drag But No Pull 


A college student got a job in a lum- 
ber camp and was told to attach him- 
self to a cross-cut saw, the other end 
of which was in charge of an old lum- 
berman. 

As the day progressed, the stude 
weakened steadily, and finally the old 
soak yelled out: 

“Son, I don’t mind you riddin’ on this 
here saw, but if it’s jest the same to 
you, I wish you’d keep your feet off 
the ground.”—$5 prize to J. G. Van 
Bramer, New York, N. Y. 


* * * 


Another Scotch Joke! 

“The usual morning collection was 
taken in church and the minister was 
pleased to see many dollar bills in the 
plate, and two pennies. “Ah,” said he 
facetiously, “I see there is a Scotchman 
present.” 

Whereupon an old Scot arose in the 
rear of the church and said, “Yes, sir, 
there are two of us.”—Prize of Forbes 
book to P. Cifrino, Boston Mass. 


* * * 


Pay for It 


Judge: “You are charged with run- 
ning your car sixty miles an _ hour, 
smashing a telegraph pole, going through 
a plate glass window, and injuring six 
people. What do you say?” 

Young Lass: “Don’t the fifteen dol- 
lars I pay for my license entitle me to 
any privileges?”—Wabash Caveman. 


* * * 


Well Told 


Clerk (showing customer golfstock- 
ings): “Wonderful value, sir. Worth 
double the money. The latest pattern, 
fast colors, holeproof, won’t shrink— 
and it’s a good yarn.” 

Customer: “Yes, and very well told.” 
—Prize of Forbes book to M. A. Quin- 
lan, San Leandro, Cal. 


* * * 


Tactful 


“I’m awfully sorry that my engage- 
ments prevent my attending your char- 
ity concert, but I shall be with you in 
spirit.” 

“Splendid! And where would you like 
your spirit to sit? I have tickets here 
for a half dollar, a dollar and two dol- 
lars.”—Gargoyle. 


Those wishing contributions returned 
will please enclose stamped, addressed 
envelope. 





FORBES for February 15, 1929 
INDEPENDENT OIL AND GAS COMPANY 


NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING OF 
STOCKHOLDERS 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the an- 

nual meeting of the Stockholders of Indepen- 
dent Oil and Gas Company, a ration or- 
ganized under the laws of the State of Dela- 
ware, will be held in the offices of the Com- 
any in the Philtower Building, Tulsa, Okla- 
eon A on Monday, March 11th, 1929, at 2:00 
o’clock P. M., for the purpose of considering 
and transacting the following business: 

(1) To elect Directors for the ensuing year. 

(2) To ratify, confirm and approve each 
and every action taken by the Direc- 
tors and officers of the Company dur- 
ing the preceding year. 

(3) To transact any and all other busi- 
ness of any and every kind that may 
arise or come before the said meet- 
ing or any adjournment thereof. 

For the poe of voting at this meeting 
a record of stockholders will be taken at the 
close of business February llth, 1929. 

— OF THE BOARD OF DIREC- 


JOHN E. CURRAN, Secretary. 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
January 16, 1929. 





INTERNATIONAL PAPER AND POWER 
COMPANY 
New York, December 26th, 1928. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quar- 
terly dividend of sixty (60c) cents a share, on 
the Class A Common Stock of this company, 
payable February 15th, 1929, to Common Stock- 
holders of record, at the close of business Febru- 
ary Ist, 1929. 

Checks to be mailed. Transfer books will not 


close. 
R. G. LADD, Assistant Treasurer. 


LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“Theatres Everywhere” 
January 30, 1929. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee 

of this Company held on January 26, 1929, 

a quarterly dividend of $1.62% per share was 

declared on the outstanding $6.50 Cumulative 

Preferred Stock of this Company, — on 

February 15, 1929,-to stockholders of record at 

the close of business on February 4, 1929. 
Checks will be mailed. 

DAVID BERNSTEIN, 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 














The Book Division of B. C. 
Forbes Publishing Company 
will welcome book manu- 
scripts on subjects pertain- 
ing to the successful 
operation or probable de- 
velopment of any major 
division of business enter- 
prise from production to 
consumption. Subject mat- 
ter must be of practical 
value to executive readers. 


Address correspondence to 


BOOK DIVISION 


B. C. Forbes 
Publishing Co. 


120 Fifth Ave. 
New York City 




















Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 





